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PREFACE 


T he life of a man who began serious work at the age when most 
men are still children, whose activity was thenceforward con- 
tinuous for some eighty years till the stroke of death fell upon 
him, and wlio was at once Sculptor, Painter, Architect, Engineer, and 
Poet, cannot be handled with any completeness within the limits of one 
short volume. From any one of these single aspects the life might claim 
fully twice the space that is at my disposal. My aim therefore has 
merely been to sketch in a concise form the hfe of Michelangelo 
through his works. And with this object in view I have dwelt very 
little on those productions which are lost to our view, or which, still 
surviving, illu.strate less forcibly the characteristics which have given 
to liim his great place amongst the artists of all time, devoting a large 
proportion of my space to his greatest achievements in Sculpture, 
l*ainting, and Architecture. It is but one more small stone cast upon 
a cairn which has already been piled high and will hereafter rise yet 
higher. 

It will be seen that this book makes no attempt to deal with the 
literary side of Michelangelo’s life, or with his work as an engineer. 
I have sought to avoid cumbering the pages by too many footnotes and 
references, and have left my exact degree of indebtedness to various 
authorities to be recognised by an appeal to the ' Select Bibliography ’ 
which accompanies the book. My thanks are due and are gratefully 
recorded to Dr. J. H. W. Laing, the Editor of this series, for his 
invaluable help with my proof-sheets, to my publishers, and to all who 
in various ways have aided me in my task. 

GERALD S. DAVIES 

Chabtbbhousb, HC. 

June 1909 
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CHAPTEK I 

EARLY YEARS— CAPRESE AND SETTIGNANO 

I RECORD how to-day this 6th day of March 1475 was born to 
me a male child ; I gave him the name Michelangelo ; and he 
was born on Monday morning before 4 or 5 o’clock : and he was 
born to me, I being Podesta of Caprese : and he was born at Caprese : 
and his godfathers were these persons undernamed. He was baptized 
on the 8th day of the same in the Church of San Giovanni di Caprese. 
These are his godfathers, Don Daniello di ser Bonaguida da Forenze, 
Rector of Santo Giovanni di Caprese ’ — [Here follow the names of 
eight others, men of Poppi, Caprese, Casauria, otherwise unknown to 
us.] ‘ Note that the 6th of March 1474 is reckoned after the Florentine 
manner ah Incarnatione : in the Roman manner, ab Nativitate^ it 
is 1475.’ 

So wrote in his diary Lodovico Buonarroti Simoni, the father of 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, he then living with his wife, Francesca di 
Neri di Miniato del Sera, in the Palazzo, in which his office as 
magistrate — Podesta — of Caprese had placed him. Great titles these 
for small dignities. The palace or castle is not so impressive nor so 
castellated as many a farm-house in those parts : the income of the 
Podesta, and the duties likewise, less weighty than those of many an 
English village constable : while the place of which he was justiciar is 
hardly to be found, being in effect rather an area of vineyards with 
scattered holdings upon them, than a visible village. Lodovico, born 
to be poor? had inherited from the Buonarroti Simoni an honoured 
Floi-entine name, together with a respectable impecuniosity without 
the Florentine faculty for business which might have redeemed it. 
Time was when all writers believed, from Vasari and Condivi onwards, 
what Michelangelo himself believed in his lifetime (and with ihll 
consent of the living Count of Canossa of Reggio), that his family bore 
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kinship with that noble house. The stern hand of the documeut- 
hunter, which has been laid so heavily on many an ancient fable, has 
in our own day demolished the harmless belief.^ Some pride in the 
tradition,^ which had perhaps helped to keep him poor, seems to sound 
in the answer which in a later day Lodovico gave to Lorenzo dei 
Medici, ‘ I have never followed any profession : but have always lived 
upon my small income and attended to the small estate left me by my 
ancestors, trying not only to keep it up properly, but also to increase 
it so far as I may with my powers and my diligence.’ But the incre- 
ment which Lodovico’s diligence in business may have merited — his 
standard in this respect was not a very high one — was not forth- 
coming. And the appointment to the poor post of Podestii in a 
small country district was welcome to the Buonarroti purse. These 
appointments were made for short periods only, sometimes it would 
seem only for six months. The latter appears to have been the length 
of Lodovico’s tenure, commencing 1st September 1474, as it was during 
his term of office that his son was born at Caprese. 

There is after all no circumstance which, viewed truly and viewed 
alone, is of so little importance in the life of a man as the })lace where 
he happens to be born. Often enough it is mere accident, which should 
bring no responsibility to the place of birth if the life to follow ha.s 
been one of reproach, and which should therefore logically bring no 
honour if the case fall out otherwise. But fortunately — else the world 
would be less interesting than it is — we are not logical in these matters 
which concern deep-rooted human sympathies. And so the event of 
that Monday morning has placed the quiet little Casentino territory on 
the roll of fame. It could, indeed, ill spare that chance event, since 
neither before nor after is it recorded that anything has happened 
there which should give it a place on the page of history. It is true 
that it lies a very few miles south of La Verna, made memorable by 
the sojourn of Saint Francis, and eighteen miles away to the south lies 
Arezzo, the home of many an artist. ‘ If I have anyt hing good in my 
disposition,’ said Michelangelo jokingly to Giorgio Vasari, ‘ it (‘omcs 
from my being born in the subtle air of your district of Arezzo ; just 
as also I drew in with tlie milk of my balia the chisels and the mallet 
that I make my figures with.’ Close by the place of his birth rises t he 
watershed that divides the head waters of Tiber from those of A mo — 
curiously typical of the greatness of the man which was de.stined to 

^ The evidence will be found in G. Milanesi, Appendix to Vasari^, mb ed. I DOCK 

^ Quoted by Coadivi^ Life of Miohelangeh, 
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flow from its litespring in this little paese downwards both to Florence 
and to Rome. 

But in the arms of his mothering nurse, the bdlia, wife of a stone- 
cutter at Settignano, the child was soon carried away from Caprese to 
the hill-village above Florence where Lodovico held his ancestral 
podere. Settignano, which is now joined to Florence by an almost 
continuous suburb, lies among vines and olives on the low range of 
hills north-east of Florence, some two or three miles more to the 
south-east than Fiesole, Maiano being between. From the heart of 
Settignano, which now bears the name of Piazza Buonarroti, to the 
Piazza del Duomo of Florence is, for the crow to fly, a little over three 
miles. The villa of Lodovico lay upon the slopes looking out over 
the valley of the Arno, with the city stretched out in the plain 
below. The salient features of that most noble view, the campanile 
of Giotto, the cupola of Brunelleschi, the watch-tower of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, and the long roof-lines of many a Florentine church rising 
above the houses of the fairest city in Europe, these were the same to 
the eyes of the boy four hundred years ago as they are to us to-day. 
Only the houses of men have come and gone and been replaced once 
or more, much as the generations of the men themselves have been 
replaced ; but that which makes Florence herself. Dome and Campanile 
and Watch-tower, winding river and far-off hills, were the same for 
him as for us. 

And though it counts for little, by itself, where a man is born, 
it counts for very much indeed — we have no means for weighing the 
exact how-much — where and on what scenes, and in what interests, 
and among what men he first opens intelligent eyes a few years later. 
And Settignano, beautiful in itself, more beautiful in its surroundings, 
possessed also one speciality which probably had no small effect on a 
child who was born to use his brain, his eyes, and his hands. The 
village had been for generations the home of a race of stonecutters. 
It remains so to this day. As one walks through its high-walled 
solitary streets, the sound that most often falls upon the ear is the tap, 
tap, tap of the mallet and chisel. The workshops — perhaps that of 
his foster-father among the chief— surely fascinated the boy. The first 
delight of his life was to be amongst his last, the joy of seeing the chips 
fly. The line which divided the stonecutter from the sculptor, 
scarpellino from scultore, was often very narrow and very difficult to 
define. There are scores of works in stone and marble in Italy which 
proceeded from this humbler class of artist. Not of the first rank, nor 
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of the second, they have about them a feeling and an artistiy wnicn 
may be looked for in vain from such a class of ^vorkmen airywhere 
but in Italy. At times such an one would step across the line and 
take rank, as Mino da Fiesole did,^ with the artists of the world. 
Settignano had already sent out — we read their names in documents — 
not a few who, stonecutters or sculptors we cannot exactly say, bore 
the name of their native town. Pagno da Settignano, who worked 
with Mino and Isaia da Pisa in Rome, is one of tlie many instances to 
the point. But chief of all, it is needless to say, stood that refined and 
exquisite sculptor Desiderio da Settignano, whose name was in every 
mouth among the craftsmen of his native townlet, where he and his 
brother Gori had begun life together as workmen in their fatiier’s shop. 
I suspect that to nine people out of ten the little place is known only- 
through the name of Desiderio. It was an ill chance which prevented 
a greater still from being coupled with its name. It was due to it, 
more than such honours are often due to other towns, that men 
should speak of Michelangelo da Settignano. 

That such influences should act upon the boy was, however, the 
last wish of the father. Eminently unpractical himself, and ‘ following 
no profession,’ he had destined, it would seem, all his sons to trade, 
save the eldest, Lionardo, who became a Dominican monk, appren- 
ticing the three younger to the Arte della Lana or the Arte della 
Seta, wherein, by the way, they proved, through lack of energy or 
of capacity, to be failures. Michelangelo himself, the second son, was 
destined for a similar occupation if Nature had not soon expressed 
her will too strongly. For the present, however, he is sent to the 
school kept by Messer Francesco da Urbino down in Florence, where 
he learnt to read and write — the latter in that clear bold hand which 
makes a page of his writing such a pleasure to the eye — and some 
other things not exactly set forth to us one is reminded of Shake- 
speare’s education, which that of Michelangelo resembled probably 
both in quality and duration, j In later days he read Latin only with 
difficulty, which is not a very remarkable fact, since he was to end his 
school days before thirteen. It was during his time with Messer 
Francesco that the direction of the boy’s tastes asserted itself with a 
clearness that brooked no denial. He had, apparently amongst 
Francesco’s schoolboys, found a congenial spirit, Francesco Granacci, 
two years younger than himself, who appears to have had the means, 
denied to Michelangelo, of supplying himself with colours and other 

* Mino da Fiesole was born at Poppi, Fra Angelico at Fiesole. 
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EARLY YEARS 

materials. Vasari, who is evidently not aware of the relative ages 
of the two boys, tells us that Granacei ‘ had placed himself under 
Domenico del Ghirlandaio to learn the art of painting ; when, being 
fond of Michelangelo, and seeing him very apt at drawing, Granacei 
supplied him daily with the drawings of Ghirlandaio.’ The patron of 
Michelangelo who had thus ‘placed himself’ under Ghirlandaio was 
ten years old ! It is quite evident that both Vasari and Condivi were 
under the impression that Granacei was old enough to guide, befriend, 
and counsel Michelangelo. Condivi’s words concerning Granacei are 
these : ‘ who, seeing the inclination and burning wdsh of the child, took 
counsel how to aid him, and continually exhorted him to his under- 
taking, now lending him drawings, now taking him with him to the 
workshops of his master or to some work whence he might gain profit.’ 
This sentence could only have been written by one who believed that 
he was describing the kindly help of an older boy towards a mere child. 
We shall have to return to this statement presently in a different 
context. 

Both Condivi and Vasari assert that Lodovico and the elder 
members of the family set their faces strongly against the wish of the 
boy to become an artist. His mother had died when he was ten years 
old — what sympathy she felt or did not feel with her child’s tastes we 
cannot guess ; but he met with little sympathy, it would seem, from 
any other source. He was girded at and even at times beaten, say 
our authorities, who give as reason that these stern elders regarded that 
virtu as a thing base and unworthy of their family. It reads, if 
these historians speak truth, like a sad childhood enough, a childhood 
lacking in sunshine, the forecast of the mood of the grown man that 
saw life always without a smile in it. The set determination of the 
boy, added to the advice — and there must have been plenty in 
Florence to seek advice from — of those who saw the extraordinary 
capacity of the boy, proved at last too strong for Lodovico Buonarroti. 
He resolved to allow Nisson to be trained as an artist, and to that 
end chose for him the bottega of Domenico del Ghirlandaio, then the 
best reputed master in Florence. On April 1st, 1488, Michelangelo 
being then thirteen years and one month old, the father makes, as is 
his wont, an entry in his diary. ‘ 1488. I record on this first day of 
April how I, Lodovico de Lionardo di Buonarota, place Michelagnolo 
my son with Domenico and Davit di Tommaso di Currado for three 

^ I believe I am rig^ht in saying it was situated in tbe neighbourhood of Sant* Ambrogio on the 
Settignano side of Florence. 
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years next to come ; with these agreements and terms : that the said 
Michelagnolo must stay with the aforesaid the said time and learn to 
paint, and to practise the said exercise and that which the aforesaid 
shall command him ; and the said Davit and Domenico must give him 
in these three years twenty-four florins of salary ; the first year, six 
florins ; the second year, eight florins ; the third, ten florins ; in all the 
sum of ninety-six lire.’ Heath Wilson calculates the whole sum thus 
received at £11, 10s. Gotti estimates it at £8, 12s. In both eases, of 
course, the calculation is made weight for weight, and not in relation 
to purchasing value. 

Lodovico Buonarroti had faced the inevitable. A son of his was 
to be allowed to earn his living as a painter — not, be it observed, as 
yet, with any thought of sculpture — the ‘stonecutters” trade as 
Lodovico counted it. The sacrifice had been made. The prosperity 
and the civic honours which awaited the boy in the Guild of Wool or 
Silk were to be set aside for Michelangelo, — left to the three ^ younger 
sons with their better common sense. Fortune plays strange tricks 
with the dreams and the hopes of fathers for their sons. Jjodovieo 
lived to see, forty years later, this headstrong son of his become great 
amongst the great ones of Italy, while the three brothers were content 
to take what fell to them from their elder brother’s generosity. The 
perplexities of heredity have no more striking illustration than is here 
to be found: — Brain power, nervous energy, strength of purpose, 
capacities of the highest quality in several directions, bestowed by 
Nature in their fullest bounty upon this one son ; with complete con- 
tradiction of all these qualities in the case of all the other sons, 
Vasari would explain it to us by the conjunction of the planets at his 
birth, ‘ having Mercury and Venus in union in the second house of 
Jupiter with benignant influence.’ And his explanation can at least 
claim the merit that we cannot supplant it by a better. 

^ All of these appear to have been apprenticed to the guilds in question originally: - but 
Giovan Simone turned out a loafer till a late day of life^ when Michelangelo bought for him and lor 
BuonarrotOj^ the youngest^ a business as cloth merchants. The latter alone married^ and was the 
ancestor of the Buonarroti family which preserved its name to the middle of last century. 
Sigismondo^ the brother who came between these two, presently went soldiering, and from that 
fell back upon a country life at Settignano, where he seems to have lived as a mere eontadhUL 
The eldest brother, the Dominican, is not heard of after 1510, when he was dangerously ill in his 
cell in San Marco, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GHIRLANDAIO WORKSHOP— BERTOLDO— THE GARDENS 

OF THE MEDICI 

G iorgio VASARI published the first edition of his Lives of 
the Painters in 1550. Ascanio Condivi della Ripa Transone 
published his Life of Michelangelo in July 1553. Vasari was 
friendly with Michelangelo ; had, as he tells us, between the years 1524-7 
studied drawing under him, in Florence, and knew him well. Vasari 
was also well acquainted with Ridolfo, the painter, son of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, who did not die till 1461 ; to him, probably, Vasari was 
indebted for most of the details which he used in his Lfe of Domenico 
and for his account of the relations between Domenico and Michel- 
angelo. Ascanio Condivi, born about 1525, went to Rome and 
worked under Michelangelo. The relationship appears to have ended 
by the time Condivi was twenty-six, since, in the year 1551, he writes 
letters to Lorenzo Ridolfi, in which he declares himself to be young 
and pool’, in a way that suggests that he had no longer the helping 
hand of Michelangelo. I have already quoted a sentence in the last 
chapter from his Lfe of Michelangelo, which seems to show that he 
was misinformed as to the relative ages of his master and Granacci. 
It is now necessary to quote a further passage from the Life, which 
refers to the period just before 1488, when Michelangelo entered the 
workshop of Domenico and David del Ghirlandaio, at the time when 
the father and uncles of the boy were doing their best to discourage 
him from the pursuit of art. ‘ They [the father and brothers], who 
held such art in hatred, quite often beat him severely ; to whom, as 
unconscious of the excellence and nobility of Art, it seemed shame that 
she should be in their house. Which, although it caused him the 
greatest distress, none the less was not enough to turn him backwards ; 
so, becoming more courageous, he wished to try to work in colours, 
and a certain print having been put before him by Granacci, wherein 
was portrayed the story of Sant’ Antonio when he is beaten by the 
demons, of which one Martin of Holland ’ (he means Martin Schon- 
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gauer) ‘ was author, a man of power for that time, he did it on a panel 
of wood; and being helped by Granacci with colours and brushes, he 
so put it together and drew it, that not only did he cause wonder to 
whoever saw it, but also envy, as some will have it, to Domenico (the 
most prized artist of that age as in other things later one can manifestly 
perceive) ^ who, to make the work seem less marvellous was wont to 
say it had come out of his own workshop, as if he had had a part in it. 
In making this little picture, inasmuch as there were, besides the figure 
of the saint, many strange forms and monstrosities of demons, Michel- 
angelo used such diligence that he coloured no part that he had not 
first compared with Nature. So that going to the Fishmarket he con- 
sidered of what form and colour the fins of fish were, of what colour the 
eyes and every other part, representing them in his picture. Whereby 
bringing it to the best perfection that he knew, he caused wonder 
to the world, and, as I have said, envy to Ghirlandaio ; which showed 
itself more when, being asked by Michelangelo for one of his books of 
drawings, in which were depicted shepherds with their flocks and dogs, 
landscapes, buildings, ruins, and similar things, he refused to lend them 
to him. And in truth he had the name of being a bit envious, inas- 
much as not only towards Michelangelo did he appear little courteous, 
but also towards his own brother (Benedetto) whom, when he 
saw him making great advance and giving good hope of himself, 
he sent away to France, not so much for the advantage of the brother, 
as to remain himself the first artist in Florence. Of which I have 
wished to make mention because it has been told me that the 
son of Domenico (Ridolfo) is accustomed to attribute the excellence 
and divinity of Michelangelo in great part to his father, whereas he 
gave him no help whatever ; although Michelangelo does not com- 
plain of that, and even praises Domenico, both for his art and for his 
behaviour.’ 

From this statement results no small bewilderment. In order to 
make the story at all effective, and to make its details fit, we must, as 
I have said, accept it as referring to a period just previous to Michel- 
angelo’s entry to the Ghirlandaio workshop ; since it is evident that 
after that time there would have been no need for secrecy, no difficulty 
in obtaining materials, no need for the services of Granacci, then a boy 
of ten. to eleven years old. We are, then, asked to believe that 
Ghirlandaio, a man of nearly forty, an artist then at the height of his 

^ This confused statement seems to apply not to our povrer of perceiying the excellence of 
Domenico in art, but his envious nature. 
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fame, and on other occasions showing himself of a generous and kindly 
nature, becomes pitifully jealous of this boy of thirteen (not yet under 
his charge), on the evidence of a cleverly coloured copy from a print. 
There are few men of Ghirlandaio’s experience in art who, when called 
upon to judge the prospects of a boy of thirteen, would commit them- 
selves to a judgment on the evidence of any copy whatsoever from 
another man’s work — but let that pass. We are next told that 
Domenico in his envy ‘ said it came from his own workshop to make it 
seem less wonderful.’ If Michelangelo was not yet with Ghirlandaio 
this was a lie easily disproved : — but why then should Ghirlandaio 
presently take this envied young competitor of thirteen into his shop 
at all ? If, on the other hand, the boy was already with him, what 
becomes of all the picturesque preliminaries which Condivi gives us, 
and why should Domenico’s saying it came from his own workshop be 
reckoned to him for envy, rather than for pride in his workshop and 
his pupil ? The evidence, however, by which Condivi — who, be it 
remembered, was writing sixty-five years after the supposed event — 
supports his charge of envy, is even more remarkable than the framing 
of the indictment itself. He says that Domenico was even envious of 
his own brother Benedetto, and sent him away to France for fear that 
his (Benedetto’s) fame should outstrip his own. Those who know the 
kind of wmrk which poor Benedetto was capable of even at his very 
best,^ will at this point feel much tempted to put down Condivi’s 
account and read no further. It is pretty certain that Benedetto 
Ghirlandaio did go to France for a year or two, it is difficult to say 
exactly when, and that he did well there ; better probably than he could 
have hoped to do as an independent artist in Florence, since his work 
is scarcely moi*e than third rate. He was, according to Gaye, the 
guardian in loco patris of Domenico’s children during the period of 
ill-health which preceded the latter’s death. 

' The year 1488 was of the highest importance in the annals of the 
Ghirlandaio workshop. It was the year in which Domenico completed 
his altar-piece of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi ’ in the Church of the 
Innocent!, the masterpiece amongst his tempera panels. The frescoes 
in the Choir of Santa Maria Novella had been in hand just over two 
years, and were halfway to their completion. The services of two such 
boys as Michelangelo and Granacci, who had everything as yet to learn 
of the technics of painting, could hardly be applied except perhaps in 

^ It may be gauged conveniently by examining his most important surviving pictui’e^ No. 20S 
in the Louvre. 
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very minute doses, and in very unimportant corners, to works of such 
importance, where, besides Domenico himself, his brothers David and 
Benedetto, Mainardi, and the full staff of his powerful workshop were 
already employed. It is probable that odd jobs, and minor utilities 
were all that would fall to the lad's share — the grinding and mixing 
of colours, the cleaning of brushes, helping to pounce and trace 
cartoons by transference to the wall, and the thousand and one tasks 
of fetch-and- carry which belong to the technicalities of fresco-painting. 
And in no workshop could these technicalities have been better learned, 
nor under more inspiring circumstances than in that of the Ghirlandaii 
in that particular year. Domenico sturdily eschewed throughout his 
whole career all new and experimental methods ; adhering in face of all 
temptations to the sound and simple practice which had satisfied 
Giotto and Masaccio. He has left behind him no authentic work 
carried out in oil medium. There is no safer painter to be found in 
Florence in the fifteenth century, none whose works have better stood 
the test of time. Above all, there was none whose fresco works show 
greater sense of breadth and largeness. The saying which is recorded 
of him — that he would he might have the walls of Florence to fresco — 
is typical of the man. And it counts for much in the career of IMichel- 
angelo that he should have learned his first lessons in the technics of 
fresco-painting in such a workshop. "When some twenty year's later he 
fearlessly undertakes the mighty task of the Sistine Roof, the experi- 
ence of the Ghirlandaio workshop obtained in the Choir of the Novella 
stands him in good stead. He had nothing to unlearn. The condition 
of the frescoes in that choir were guarantee to him of the methods 
which he had seen in use. 

It has been suggested that the half-nude figure of the beggar sitting 
on the steps in the fresco of the ‘ Presentation of the Virgin ’ may 
possibly be due to the boy Michelangelo. This is a view which 1 can- 
not myself accept. It is most improbable that so young a boy without 
any experience of the process should, in the early months of his appren- 
ticeship, have been entrusted with so important a portion of a fresco in 
so prominent a position. If he had done this figure or indeed any 
figure of great importance at that age it is pretty certain that the fact 
would have become, as soon as Michelangelo was famous, and that 
was no long time after, the common property of every one in Florence, 
and would certainly have found its way to the ears of Vasari. It is still 
more difficult to believe that it should have escaped Condivi, for whom 
it would have proved a valuable addition to his indictment. The nude 
10 
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figure in question, as well as other work in the fresco, is in all probability 
the work of Bastiano Mainardi, Indeed, though we are without exact 
knowledge on the subject, it would seem, from the scattered anecdotes 
which relate to this period, that the boys were left a good deal to 
themselves, and at times found their own employment. Vasari tells 
us how on one occasion when Domenico had gone out of the chapel, 
Michelangelo occupied himself in drawing the scaffolding, tressels, and 
ladders with the men who were working upon them, and that so admir- 
ably, that Domenico could only exclaim on finding it, ‘ This one knows 
more of it than I.’ Again another pupil has made a pen-and-ink copy 
of a drawing by Domenico for one of the female figures in the frescoes. 
Michelangelo takes ‘ that paper ’ and with a larger pen con-ects the 
outline and sets the figure firmly on its feet in bolder fashion. Whether 
‘ that paper ’ was the pupil’s copy or Domenico’s original is not made 
quite clear, since, in either case, Michelangelo's outline amounted to 
correcting ‘ his master’s things ’ (le cose del suo maestro). This was a 
pen-and-ink drawing which in 1550 Vasari, then in Borne, showed to 
Michelangelo, who declared modestly that he had known more of art 
in that day than he did now. It cannot therefore be the well-known 
red-chalk drawing in the Louvre (Plate i.), in which a faun’s head 
in bold strong handling has been worked over a , weak outline, which 
can be seen beneath it, of a woman’s head with long plaits falling down 
the neck. It is likely enough that the boy may have played similar 
pranks with other drawings by his fellow-pupils, — who were many in 
number. And perhaps the refusal of Domenico to lend the boy his 
sketch-book may under the circumstances be easily accounted for 
without resorting to the theory of the master’s jealousy. We read also 
of a borrowed drawing of a head which was so carefully counterfeited 
by the boy, that with the aid of smoke and well-imitated sign of wear 
he was able to return the copy for the original. There is no reason to 
doubt that the boy was of brilliant power and precocious talent, nor 
that Domenico was fully conscious of their existence — a fact, be it 
observed, which would have obviously made his retention in the work- 
shop of the greatest value to his master, fi.rst because his assistance 
would in a year or two have proved invaluable, and secondly, because, 
of the honour which would have accrued thence to the Ghirlandaio 
name. 

Michelangelo’s connection with the workshop lasted hardly more 
than a year. Condivf, who was evidently unaware of the existence of 
the indentures under which the boy received a salary and was bound 
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for three years/ gives an account which again makes Granacci, now 
twelve years old, the patron and guide of this boy who seems so 
remarkably capable of looking after himself. ‘It happened one day 
that Granacci took him to the Gardens of the Medici at San Marco, 
where Lorenzo, father of Pope Leo, a man renowned for every 
excellence, had disposed many antique statues and decorative sculptures. 
Michelangelo, seeing these things and appreciating their beauty, never 
afterwards went to the workshop of Domenico, but spent every day in 
the Gardens, as in a better school.’ This account makes Michelangelo, 
as the disposer of his own destinies, deliberately break his indentures. 
Vasari, on the other hand, relates that Loi-enzo applied to Ghirlandaio 
— as he probably did to all the leading maestri di bottega in Florence — 
to send to the Gardens any pupils who were of a mind that way, and 
that Ghirlandaio selected amongst others Granacci and Michelangelo 
for the privilege. This selection has been explained by later writers as 
probably resulting from Domenico’s desire to get I'id of Michelangelo, 
the view being an enlarged inference from Condivi’s charge. The action 
of Domenico in parting with the two most promising of his younger 
pupils is wholly consistent with a generous recognition of their powers, 
and an honourable interest in their prospects. Granacci, the supposed 
guide, aider and abettor of Michelangelo throughout the piece, who 
-was ‘got rid of’ at the same time, did not cease his connection with 
the Ghirlandaio workshop, but a few years later helped to complete 
the altar-piece in Sta. Maria Novella, being i*esponsible for two wings 
of the triptych which may be seen to-day in the Berlin Gallery, (Nos. 
74 - 76 ). 

It has, however, been pointed out that the most damaging evidence 
against Ghirlandaio lies in the fact that Michelangelo, who must have 
read Condivi s Life, took no step to contradict the statements which 
were so injurious to his old master. I would answer to this that we 
are quite unable to say that he did not verbally correct the view. It 
is impossible to compare the opportunities which existed in that age 
for effective contradiction, with those which exist in this, when a 
thousand journals, periodicals, magazines, give opportunities of complete 
self-defence to any person inj ured or misrepresented by another. In Italy 
of the sixteenth century nothing short of writing a book would afford 
such an opportunity. The chances of a statement once made in print 
being corrected in print were very small indeed. But is it quite certain 

^ published in the second edition of Vasari’s Urns, 1568, fifteen yeans after 
Condivi s lAfe had been issued. 
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that no such refutation was attempted ? Vasari was on very familiar 
terms with Michelangelo in the years which preceded his second edition. 
Letters passed continually between them. Vasari probably saw him 
personally in Rome at intervals. Is it probable that Vasari who under- 
takes to refute Condivi in that second edition would have done so 
without privately ascertaining from Michelangelo whether Condivi was 
right in substance even if wrong in detail ? Vasari did his refutation 
clumsily and badly, using as proof that which was no proof at all, 
namely, the terms of the original contract. But it must be remembered 
that contradiction, detail by detail, was impossible with charges made 
in such vague general terms, when the chief witnesses were all dead. 
The fact that Benedetto Varchi, in his oration at Michelangelo’s funeral, 
repeated the charges, proves nothing except that he had read Condivi’s 
book. Men do not contradict at a graveside. Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, 
the only man who could effectually have done so even if it had been 
decent or possible, was three years dead, and no other son of Domenico 
Ghirlandaio was living. Varchi could not have seen Vasari’s denial, as 
it was not published till several years later. He merely, using Condivi’s 
Life, had spoken acccording to his brief, and cannot be counted as a fresh 
witness. 

The Gardens of the Medici near San Marco lay along Via Larga to 
the north-west, where now the Medici Casino is seen. The school for 
sculptors which existed there was a favourite project of Lorenzo dei 
Medici, who had gathered there, as we have heard, many fine examples 
of ancient art, and had placed over it the sculptor Bertoldo. Born so 
far back as 1410, Bertoldo had been trained in the school of Donatello, 
was a master of all the technics of bronze casting, and had played an 
important part in the completion of the bronze pulpits of San 
Lorenzo, left unfinished by Donatello. As an independent sculptor he 
had left us few works of high importance, though of late years a con- 
siderable number of smaller bronzes in the great collections of Europe 
have been placed to his name. They show us a sound and capable 
craftsman with little force of original creation — one who, by the time 
he had become the guiding spirit in the Medici Gardens, had so far 
drawn away from the Donatello traditions, that to him in his last days 
the Roman antique had become the first word on art and the last. It 
may be indeed doubted whether this well-meant experiment of Lorenzo’s 
was really for the best interests of Florentine Art. The substitution of 
the Art School for the workshop, even under such favourable circum- 
stances as prevailed in the Medici Gardens, was in itself a doubtful gain.* 
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In technical matters Bertoldo, though he was now old and feeble, was 
probably an admirable master : but he represented in its extreme shape 
the growing tendency of the last half of that century to find salvation 
always in the anti<jue. Already the admiration of the antique was 
showing signs of passing into a fetish worship, demanding obeisance in 
whatsoever form it might present itself. The day was at hand when 
the appearance of some second-rate or even third-rate work of Roman 
art — and the second-rate was naturally that which most abounded — was 
greeted with the same cries of admiration as if it had been a fragment 
fallen from the Parthenon itself. To this blind worship was mainly 
due the loss of true standards of taste and selection which was presently 
to bring Italian Art to its grave in the Barocco. To the artist that 
loss could mean nothing less than the loss of his power to discern 
between good and evil. And no single person was more responsible 
for setting up this fetish than Bertoldo di Giovanni, unless it were the 
patron Lorenzo himself. Of the capacity of Bertoldo as a teacher to 
inspire there can be little doubt. Vasari, in his life of Rustici, notices 
the fact that few who attended the school in the Medici Gardens failed 
to reach distinction : and in his life of Torrigiano he tells us of its 
treasures of art, drawings, cartoons, models from the hand of Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, Masaccio, Paolo Uccello, Fra Giovanni, Fra Filippo and 
many another ; together with countless examples of antique sculpture. 
Inspiring teacher, inspiring surroundings, — yet of late years the inspira- 
tion had flowed almost entirely into the channels of the antique : and 
the old tradition of the older Florentine Renaissance, adinirablv 
represented, as the names I have quoted will show, had ceased to be 
the directing influence. By this later Renaissance influence Michel- 
angelo was now to find himself wholly surrounded. Lorenzo himself, 
Marsilio Ficino, Poliziano, the men who visited the Gardens, and who 
were presently to be the men who sat at meat with the boy, cast their 
thoughts and their words, and saw the subjects w ich they sugge.sted 
to the young artists of the Gardens, always under a fiassical shape. 

That Michelangelo at once caught fire is plain enough. Very 
picturesque is the episode which Vasari describes in his best manner, 
when Lorenzo finds the boy eagerly carrying the head of a Faun 
which he has set himself to copy and adapt from a battei’ed antique 
in the Gardens — ^the first time, it is added, that he had handled mallet 
and marble, but on this point, we, remembering the workshops of 
Settignano, may retain our doubts. One seems to hear the good- 
natured laugh of the Magnifico as he tells the boy that he has for- 
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gotten that old folk have not so fine a set of teeth as he has given to 
his Faun. As soon as Lorenzo has turned his back, out goes a tooth 
or two and with a little hollowing of the gums you have your aged 
I aun : not indeed that mask which is to-day, and for many a long 
day past has been shown, as this very work,^ for that is but an inferior 
piece of stone-cutting by a later hand, but another now lost to us. 
Then the Magnifico, delighted with the boy and with the incident, 
sends for Lodovico and offers to take Michelangelo into his own house. 
Condivi, in telling the tale, makes Lodovico reluctant to allow his son 
to become a stone-cutter — calls in once more the aid of the irrepressible 
Granacci, now arrived at twelve or thirteen years, who has first of all 
to persuade the father to go to the Magnifico, and explains fully the 
difference between a stone-cutter and a sculptor; which difference, 
perhaps, Lodovico, who lived at Settignano, might be thought capable 
of appreciating for himself. Lorenzo (with this previous aid from 
Granacci) succeeds in persuading the proud owner of the Settignano 
podere, who himself had ‘followed no profession.’ Michelangelo is 
taken into the Palazzo Medici,^ and sits daily at the table of the 
Magnifico with the three sons of the House, Piero, Giuliano, and 
Giovanni (Leo x.), where also sat their tutor, Poliziano, and from 
time to time many another whose name was great in letters or in Art. 
And to rejoice the hearts of father and of son, the one is given a post 
in the Dogana at seventeen shillings a month, and the other a purple 
mantle — which latter gift reminds one of Cosimo’s embarrassing 
present to the homely Donatello. It is all very charming and V asari- 
like, and is obviously true in many of the main particulars — though, 
if Michelangelo had been four years in the Palazzo Medici at the death 
of Lorenzo in April 1492, it is evident that Michelangelo, born in 1475, 
must have entered it before he was fourteen, and not when he was 
fifteen or sixteen. 

This dwelling in the company of Lorenzo’s guests must, quite 
apart from the technical training in the school of the Gardens, have 
counted for much to a boy whose education had been cut short in its 
earlier stages, but who was eminently capable, like Shakespeare, in such 
circumstances, of educating himself. To sit at table with such men as 
Poliziano, Pico della Mirandola, Marsilio, and Lorenzo himself, and to 
try to keep in touch with their talk, was in itself a means to that 
end. There is nothing so stimulating to a young mind, if it be healthy, 
as to become aware of its ignorance. The defect must have often 

• Now in the JMiuseo Naziouale (Bargello), No. 124. ® Now Palazzo Riccardi. 
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enougb been apparent to a boy who had left off school before thirteen. 
The remedy lay close at hand. Though less than forty years had 
passed since John Gutenberg’s invention, printed books were already 
plentiful, and nowhere more so than in the palace of Lorenzo. That 
Michelangelo made good use of them there is no doubt. To these 
years we may trace that love of Dante which later in life earned for 
Michelangelo the reputation of being one of the leading Dante scholars 
of his day. To this time also was due that deep admiration for the 
Bible which Vasari says marked him to the end. The three humanists 
whom I have named were, in these very years, strongly attracted to 
the teaching of Savonarola, whose day of greatest power was close at 
hand. The preaching and the doings of the Frate must have been 
often the subject of their talk, which was of a far more religious colour 
than it would have been a few years eaidier.^ 

These then were the surroundings of Michelangelo during the five 
years, from 1489 to 1494 — Vasari is in error in speaking of ‘four years ’ 
— during which he remained in the Palazzo Medici, and was at work 
in the gardens, while Condivi puts the time of his being with Lorenzo 
(who died in 1492) at two years, whereas it was three. Bertoldo 
himself had died in 1491, so that his direct influence upon Michelangelo 
lasted only two years, and probably very little was seen of him during 
the last year of his life. But the influences of the school itself remained 
unchanged. During these same years Michelangelo worked, as all 
young artists of the day were wont to do, at the frescoes of Masaccio 
in the Carmine Church. The chapel had become a recognised school 
of art. It was here, according to Torrigiano’s statement to Cellini, 
that he became so exasperated by the banterings and annoyances of 
Blichelangelo, that he, ‘ the hulking trooper,’ as Cellini describes him, 
let go a smashing blow full in the face of the offender, who thence 
carried a broken nose through life. 

No one who knows the man will doubt that these years were full 
of eager impetuous effort, and were productive not merely of acquired 
skill and mastery over his craft, but of actual works designed and 
finished in the school of the Gardens. Five years in any period of his 
life meant much production — it was more than enough for the Sistine 
roof. There were, it is true, in later life periods of comparative 
non-production ^periods due sometimes to the paralysing presence of 

^ Madonna Clarice Orsini, wife of Lorenzo, had such doubts of the moral influence of 
Polmano over her children, that she made strong protest on the point. But at the close of his 
ife the poet became seriously religious, and at his death was buried near Pico della Miraiidola in 
the cloister of San Marco, clad in the Dominican habit 
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conflicting commissions, interruptions, anxieties with which it was 
fated that his life should abound : due also to those intervals of 
apparent, not real, quiescence common to all great thinkers, when 
the mind is wrestling with its unformed ideas and the hand lies idle 
till it is summoned to its service. But those early years had none of 
these causes to break the continuous activity of the learner. One 
would have expected to find many a marble from his hand, and many 
more attributed to it. And yet, as a fact, we read but of four, one of 
which, a statue of ‘ Hercules,’ four braccia high, went to France 
and was last definitely heard of in 1642. The other, the ‘ Faun’s 
head,’ is not in existence. The other two, namely, ‘The Battle 
of the Centaurs,’ and the little ‘Madonna of the Stairs,’ both of 
them small works, are now in the Casa Buonarroti. The reason of 
this scarcity is not easy to see. Of course a great deal of his time 
was spent in drawing from the nude and the antique ; some also in 
modelling in clay; both these practices being followed for the mere 
purpose of self-training and the acquirement of technique. On the 
other hand, no time seems to have been occupied in the acquirement 
of the mere technics of painting — at present his face was set stead- 
fastly towards sculpture. I cannot see any satisfactory reason which 
we may give ourselves to account for the shortage. Nor have the 
dealers filled the gap with any large supply of so-called ‘ young work ’ 
to meet the occasion. We must be content to accept it as one of not 
a few minor problems in a life, wherein with two such contemporary 
biographers ready to hand as Condivi and Vasari, there should be no 
detail round which any obscurity remains. The fact is, however, that 
both these men, in spite of their claiming exceptional means of know- 
ledge and an intimacy of the closest nature with the sculptor, are 
obviously badly informed about the work of these earlier years. 

The ‘ Battle of the Centaurs ’ (Plate in.) is the most important of 
these earliest works. It was suggested to Michelangelo by Poliziano, 
and is a marble of about twenty inches square in very high relief. 
As we stand before this small masterpiece — it is not a work which 
yields up its whole secret to the passing glance — and become aware 
of the superb yet apparently effortless composition of the group ; the 
balance of the masses ; the masterly calculation of the shadows as an 
element in the expression of the design, and above all the sympathetic 
treatment of the surface of the marble, and the entire understanding 
of the needs of bas-relief ; we feel at once that this marvellous boy had 
already equipped himself with all the technical mastery which was 
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to be to him the grammar of his speech. For deep far-reaching 
thought we must not yet look. By the nature of the case it was not 
likely to be there— was, indeed, hardly needed. It may be doubted 
whether at any time a subject suggested by another, which has not 
sprung into existence in the brain of the artist himself, and come into 
life as a part of the artist’s own essence, can ever bear the true 
mark of inspiration. Still less can that be the case where the subject 
has been dictated, as it doubtless was here, not mei'ely in its general 
bearing, but in its very method of presentment. Michelangelo, docile 
to a degree — this statement must seem a strange contradiction o± the 
impetuous headstrong nature of the boy in other respects, but is none 
the less true — receives the whole design in chapter and verse set out by 
his pedantic patron the poet, and finds nothing left to him but the 
manner of treatment. Here his success is complete. There is no 
relief of its kind in Italian art which may be put before it. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about it is that, executed before 1492, that is to 
say when Michelangelo was sixteen or seventeen years old, it is so com- 
pletely characteristic of the man, that if it had been found without 
a record at the bottom of the Arno, it would be recognised on the 
moment as the work of the master, who from the very first ‘saw 
large.’ The limbs here are massive and large; the detail broad and 
simplified with no such over-dwelling on special points as nearly always 
characterises the young work of an artist ; the finish is of the finest 
where finish is needed, it is nowhere wasted on parts that do not need 
it. He had already learnt to see with his own eyes. 

A comparison of this relief with the most important known work of 
his master Bertoldo, now in the Bargello, — a ‘ Battle Scene,’ a relief 
in bronze, with a wild tumult of horsemen and footmen scattered over 
the whole surface — at once shows us that Michelangelo was letting 
himself be guided by his master up to a certain point. It shows us 
also how wide a gulf divides a Michelangelo, even in his teens, from a 
Bertoldo in his full maturity. It is, by the way, noticeable that though 
Bertoldo himself inclined almost entirely to the use of bronze, and 
was much absorbed in its technicalities, of which he was so accomplished 
a master, Michelangelo seems to have had little fondness for the 
material, and very few of his works were executed in it. Indeed, when 
he was called upon to carry out the great bronze statue of Pope 
Julius for Bologna, he protested that he had ‘little knowledge of that 
manner of work,’ to which the Pope replied that he might go on 
casting till he succeeded. Michelangelo indeed was in the truest 
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sense a sculptor — according to the literal and original meaning of the 
word — one who carves his ideas out of stone or wood, rather than one 
who builds up his ideas out of clay. He thought of his craft as one 
which concerned itself with mallet and chisel rather than with 
modelling-tool and furnace. His choice in this respect was taken 
from the first, and he was true to it to the last. In extreme old age 
he found no better relief from his cares and disappointments, than the 
use of his mallet and chisel on his beloved marble. 

Recently there has been added to our list of work belonging to 
these earliest years a small oval relief in Carrara marble, which is now 
in the possession of the family Liphart at Rathshof, near Dorpat. It 
represents ‘Apollo and Marsyas’ (Plate iv.), and its original can be 
traced with certainty to a cameo which once existed in the possession 
of the Medici. The relief was noticed in the eighties by K. E. von 
Liphart, who saw it in the vestibule of a house in the Lungarno alle 
Grazie in Florence, where it had been built into a wall. The owner 
set small store by art but great store by his own tranquillity, and, by no 
means approving of the attentions which the discovery brought upon 
his home, forbade all inspection other than could be obtained by 
peering through the grating. By what charm the dragon was induced 
to relax his guard over the golden apple I do not know, but eventu- 
ally the relief passed to its present resting-place. It is known that 
Lorenzo frequently showed to - Michelangelo his ancient cameos, gems, 
and medals, and allowed him to copy them : we know also that it was 
no uncommon thing for the artists of that day to adopt a motive from 
such sources. In this case, some other artist, probably one of 
Bertoldo’s pupils, also copied the cameo on a plaquette. The plaquette 
survives though the cameo has disappeared, and it enables us to 
recognise the source from which the relief was adapted. There is no 
evidence of any kind other than that of style for the authorship of the 
work; nor is that authorship universally admitted. There axe still 
many who deny it a place in the list of the master’s works— even of his 
earliest works. For my own part, I frankly admit that I stand in the 
position of a convert, and that I think the weight of probability is in 
favour of this relief being one of the earliest works— possibly even itself 
the earliest — which came from the boy’s hand, a set exercise under 
Bertoldo’s direction. It is very young, even weak work, such as a boy 
just turned fourteen might do. But it has a largeness and simplicity 
of view, and a fine power of omitting all non-essentials, which makes 
one ask oneself, what other young artist — for no one will for one 
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instant think it to be the work of a mature one — was there who would 
have seen the subject with these same eyes ? The circumstances of the 
case seem to limit our choice to those who were trained in the school 
of the Gardens, since no other would have had access to the Medici 
cameo for purposes of copying. Can we think of Torrigiano, or of 
J acopo Sansovino, or of Rustici, or indeed of another as likely to have 
produced this work at any time in their career ? With all its short- 
comings the work has a forecast of greatness in it such as belonged to 
none of these. And in this forgotten fragment I believe that we may 
rightly recognise one of the very earliest exercises of the young master’s 
chisel. 

The other work, also in the Casa Buonarroti, is a marble of the 
Madonna in low relief (Plate n.), seated and looking to the left, 
while she holds the Child in her left arm. To the left of the com- 
position steps are seen with three figures, which give to the marble the 
name of the ‘Madonna della Scala.' We are told by Vasari that the 
relief once belonged to Lionardo, the sculptor’s nephew, and he adds 
that it was done by Michelangelo ‘ wishing to counterfeit the manner 
of Donatello.’ The relief itself quite corroborates the latter portion of 
the statement. The work is not one of great original strength, and 
displays certain defects, which are easily seen— such as the smallness of 
the head in proportion to the body, and the somewhat clumsy projection 
of the ball and sole of the right foot, and the over-large hand— not very 
serious defects in what is evidently a very early work, and counting 
for little when set against the great beauty and dignity of the lines o^f 
the composition, and against the feeling which pervades the whole. It 
is not in such a work, the professed endeavour to counterfeit the 
manner of anothei man, that we should naturally look for mai'ked 
indications of the individuality of the author. Nevertheless there is 
much in it which ah’eady speaks of the preferences which show them- 
selves in Michelangelo’s work through life. The large, majestic build 
of the figure of the Madonna : the sense of mystery which hangs 
about her, making her at once the ancestress of all his Sibyls and his 
Madonnas. Above all, the love of a twisted pose for the Child, who 
here, as in the San Lorenzo ‘Madonna,’ turns his back upon the 
spectator. All these points help us to see the future of the grown man 
in this effort of the boy. It is indeed an interesting chance that has 
leiT us, as the only guaranteed works of his earliest prentice days two 
examples which are so completely typical of the two branches of his 
Art, the classical and the religious, as the ‘ Battle of the Centaurs,’ and 
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the ‘ Madonna of the Steps.’ It is to be noticed that the folds of the 
Virgin s robes are arbitrary, and though they are finished with the 
most exquisite caressing of the marble, and brought to a most enjoy- 
able texture, they are not true to fact, and lie flatly and picturesquely 
against the figure, rather than take their shape from the limbs beneath 
them. 

The death of Lorenzo came on April 8th, 1492, and the change, 
which all who knew the character of the young Medici must have 
long dreaded, made itself felt at once. Lorenzo had spared no pains to 
surround his sons with all that should have made for culture, but he 
had omitted the elements that make for manliness and for the worthier 
qualities that go with it. The system, at least in the case of the two 
elder boys, Piero and Giuliano, failed even from the point of view of 
culture. The paths had been smoothed and broadened before the 
feet of the two boys, but they themselves set no foot thereon. The 
school in the Gardens continued, and Michelangelo sat at the table of 
Piero di Lorenzo as he had sat in the days of Lorenzo himself. But it 
was time for him to be going. The often quoted reply of Piero to one 
who had praised the gifted young sculptor to the new lord of Florence 
may of course be read as a mere assumption of Philistinism, not uttered 
in earnest. He is said to have replied that he knew he had two clever 
men about him, Michelangelo and his Spanish groom. But the sorry 
joke could never have been made by his father. Two years of the rule 
of Piero were enough to disgust all save those whose fortunes were 
most closely linked with those of the Medici. Michelangelo foresaw 
the coming storm — there were few save the foolish lads themselves 
who did not — and knew his own danger. He left Florence secretly by 
night in the month of October 1494, a few weeks only before Piero di 
Lorenzo, followed by his brothers Giuliano ^ and the Cardinal Giovanni, 
fled by the same gate. Michelangelo has been reproached with 
cowardice for his action. But, it may be asked, of what possible use 
could he, an artist still in his teens, have been to the Medici in 
stemming the popular fury ? In politics he was of course less than a 
cypher. He could exercise no influence over the coming fate of the 
Medici directly or indirectly. Condivi tells the story that Michel- 
angelo’s action was due to a thrice-repeated dream which the court 
buffoon Cardiere had divulged to him— in which Lorenzo appeared and 
bade the jester warn his son Piero of his coming expulsion. It does 

1 Giuliano, Count of Nemours, whose body lies in the sarcophagus of the Medici Chapel. 
Giovannij Pope Leo x.^ is buried in the Minerva^ Rome. 
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not appear why Lorenzo appeared to the jester instead of to his son at 
first hand, nor why the jester contented himself with telling Michel- 
angelo. It needed not the aid of any dreamer to foretell what was 
to come, and whether Michelangelo was in the counsels of Cardiere 
or no, he probably saw plainly that the Casa Medici had ceased to be a 
shelter for an artist. When the storm broke Michelangelo was in 
Bologna. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE WANDERJAHR IN BOLOGNA 1494-5 

W HEN Michelangelo with two companions set forth on the 
north road to Bologna their first halting-place would 
probably be Pistoia, then as now a treasure-house of art, 
and especially of sculpture of the early days of its revival in Tuscany. 
Here, since we have no records of earlier visits to Pisa, Siena, or 
even Lucca, he made his first acquaintance with the work of Giovanni 
Pisano, whose pulpit had now stood in Sant’ Andrea for some two 
hundred years. Later in his life, when he had had fuller acquaintance 
with the works of Niccolb and his son, Michelangelo was to let us 
hear some echo of his admiration, which so far as I know he never 
expressed verbally, in the vault of the Sistine, where, with very 
different handling, he used for his Sibyls and their prompting genii 
the same motive which had been used by these great pioneers of his 
craft. As we look to-day in S. Andrea of Pistoia at Giovanni’s 
exquisite angle-statuettes of the ‘ Sibyls,’ especially that of the 
‘ Delphica,’ which, small of size, is yet as large in feeling as a Sibyl 
of the Sistine, we can understand that such work was fit to inspire 
even a young Michelangelo. For no man was ever more capable, in 
spite of his own strong personality, of admiring and learning from 
all that was best in those who had gone before. Impatient of all 
falsities and affectations in art, he was nevertheless generous in his 
admiration of all good work : — a learner as well as a worker from the 
earliest days at Settignano to the last hour of his old age in Rome. 
And in this first excursion of his into the outer world, half exile, 
half ‘ wanderjahr ’, he was to be brought in contact with one or two 
influences whose effects q.re traceable far down into the progress of 
his art. 

The comrades — we know not who the other two were — seem to have 
made but a short stay at Bologna, and then to have pushed on to 
Venice. Of their sojourn at this latter place, of Michelangelo’s feelings 
concerning anything he saw there, and of anything which he did there, 
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neither Condivi nor Vasari has given us any gossip great or small. 
They are made simply to go and to return. But on reaching Bologna 
for the second time, Giovanni Bentivoglio, son of that Annibale 
Bentivoglio, whose equestrian effigy by Niccolo dell’ Area is to be seen 
in San Giacomo, was now Lord of Bologna, and had devised for the 
safety of his city a somewhat primitive form of passport, which con- 
sisted of affixing a stamp of wax to the thumb-nail of the traveller. 
Ignoring this formality, the three travellers were arrested and con- 
demned in a fine of fifty lire. The fine fell upon empty pockets, and 
the three youths sat disconsolate in the guard-room. Here they 
were found by Gian Francesco Aldovrandi, a Bolognese gentleman 
and member of the Council of Sixteen, who, having a sympathy 
with artists, released them and took JMichelangelo to his house. 
Here he proved himself a welcome guest to a man of taste who 
delighted to hear Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio read as a Tuscan 
only can read them. He was Aldovrandi’s guest for the greater 
part of a year. 

And during this sojourn at Bologna, Michelangelo was brought 
within the influence of a sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia, wffio, some 
seventy years earlier, had shown in his art some of the very qualities 
which were to distinguish the younger man. Besides the tomb of 
Antonio Bentivoglio ^ — a work not wholly from Quercia’s own chisel 
— Bologna possesses in the superb portal of San Petronio a master- 
piece not merely of Quercia’s art, but of all Italian art. Of the 
influence of his work upon Michelangelo there can be no question. 
Indeed if Michelangelo can be said to have had a forerunner among 
Italian sculptors we must look for him in Jacopo della Quercia. 

So far as actual work is concerned, the year spent at Bologna was 
not very productive, — the sculptor himself seems to have thought he 
was wasting time. The only commission which he received was from 
Aldovrandi himself. In the church of San Domenico, the Area or 
chest containing the relics of the Saint had been originally, with 
or without the aid of Niccolo Pisano,® made by Fra Guglielmo of 
Pisa, who, having completed his task, escaped with a stolen rib of 
the Saint and left in exchange a work of very great beauty, but of 

^ This monument; originally in S. NiccolO; Ferrara, was designed for a certain Vera, and was 
bought by Annibale Bentivoglio and set up, — probably lacking certain portions, — in a very 
cramped position, in the church of S. Giacomo Maggiore at Bologna, where it is now seen. 

^ The question of the share of Niccolo Pisano in the design and in the actual work of the shrine 
cannot of course be discussed here. At least five sculptors from first to last have left their handi- 
work upon the shrine as we see it to-day. 
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severe simplicity of design. The more elaborate splendour of such 
shrines as that of S. Peter Martyr at Milan, and of S. Agostino at 
Pavia, with their multitude of statuettes and pinnacles, made the 
worshippers in San Domenico discontent with their more modest 
shrine. Niccolb da Bari, who presently earned the name of delV 
area, was employed late in the fifteenth century to enrich the original 
design by adding the statuettes v'ith which we now see it surrounded. 
He died the year before Michelangelo’s visit to Bologna, leaving two 
statuettes unfinished, as well as one of the angels who kneel, bear- 
ing lights, on either side of the shrine. Aldovrandi^ commissioned 
Michelangelo to supply the statuettes of ‘ San Petronio ’ and ‘ San 
Procolo,’ and also the missing angel. Of these the ‘ San Procolo ’ ^ 
was in 1572 broken by the fall of a ladder. The two other works are 
still as they were left. They have a special interest in the career of 
the sculptor as being the first works to which a date can be accurately 
assigned. If we find ourselves less attracted by them on other grounds, 
and if we miss from them that strong personality which we should have 
expected even in a young work by Michelangelo, the reason is not far 
to seek, and is wholly honourable to him as an artist. He was called 
upon to carry out a task which could hardly have been to his liking. 
He had to bring himself into line with a man whose art had no 

affinity with his own ; to suppress his own personality to such an 

extent that his own work should not cry out above that of Niccolo 
deir Area; and that there should be no triumph for himself at the 
expense of the general harmony of the design. To a young and 
ambitious artist, full of original ideas and eager to express them, 
the temptation in this, his first commission away from Florence, must 
have been very great to let himself go. His loyalty to his artistic 
conscience becomes evident to any one who stands before the stat- 
uette of ‘San Petronio’ (Plate vi.) the second from the left of these 
which mount guard upon the original ‘ area.’ Its superiority in work- 
manship and in design to all the others is evident enough, but the 

figure in no way obtrudes itself beyond them. Michelangelo has not 

attempted to create a new or striking type. He has been content to 
employ that which Jacopo della Quercia had already created in the 
lunette of the church of San Petronio — a type which had thereby 
become familiar to the eyes and affections of the Bolognesi. The 

1 The t^ooden ' Crucifix,’ now lost, w'hich he executed for his friend the Prior of Santo Spirit© 
ia Florence^ and tlie ^ Hercules^* also lost^ are his first recorded works done as a commission. 

^ The angel has lost a middle toe. 
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Saint, in his bishop’s mitre and robes, holds in his left arm the model 
of the city with its famous leaning towers — Quercia had given to the 
Saint the model of his church. The work is highly finished, and the 
drapery finely expresses the action of the limbs beneath, which support 
with a slight effort the heavy weight of the city of Bologna. One 
does not become, at mere first sight, conscious of the masterly nature 
of the craftsmanship. If the statuette is compared with the Saint on 
the left by Niccolb da Bari, which is one of his best, a simple and quiet 
but somewhat empty presentation of a monk in his picturesque dress, 
the dilference of expressiveness at once makes itself felt. One is a 
man in the dress indeed which befits him, of a bishop, but the man 
first and foremost is there. The other is a picturesque monk’s dress, 
with a figure under it to support it, but first and foremost it is a dress. 

More attractive, and more informed with the spirit of the master, 
though still loyal to the same principle of self- suppression, is the kneel- 
ing figure of the angel bearing the candlestick (Plate vii.) which is 
placed on the right-hand side of the altar-shelf, facing the earlier 
angel of Niccolo da Bari, which is seen upon the left. Once more, in 
estimating this work, one has to remind oneself that the sculptor was 
not working with a free hand. The angel of Niccolb, not a work of 
the highest order, is still graceful and pleasing, cast in the sweet but not 
forceful mould which was gradually becoming the accepted conven- 
tion of Italian sculpture — often now hardly more than a pretty 
acolyte. One may doubt whether, even in his boyhood, Michelangelo 
would for himself have so read the office of the angel. But here he 
had no alternative. He feels bound to make his boy angel so accord 
with that of Niccolb that there shall be no conflict between them. 
His angel is, to be sm’e, of a stronger, more robust type, fitter for 
service, abler to bear message. The face and the limbs beneath 
the strong thick folds are of a more massive, less effeminate type. 
The beauty of wholesome boyhood is over it all ; the message that 
this angel bears is that of pure young humanity. The workmanship 
is of the best : the marble is wrought to a surface like that which we 
have seen in the ‘ Madonna della Scala.’ Already his preference for 
thick materials which shall give broad and massive folds, has declared 
itself even in these works upon so small a scale. The hands and feet 
are finely wrought. The hair, thick clustered in short curls about 
the large broad skull, is the note in the statuette which alone reminds 
one of the antique. It is not till we come to the wings that we find, 
to our surprise, that the study of form, of the bones and true wing- 
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structure, has given place to a loving record of surface form of feather 
and down. For the wing, whose inner surface is presented to us, is 
untrue to nature, and not only misses the anatomical emphasis of the 
bones and their resulting forms, being pleasantly and conventionally 
softened into a round, but it ignores the true set and overlapping of the 
feathers in favour of a picturesque confusion of shapes. As a piece 
of surface the result is delightful : — but the point is well worth 
noticing, and very striking in one who had quite recently given days 
and nights at Florence, even to the injury of his health, to the practical 
study of human anatomy. To explain it to ourselves we must ah'eady 
begin to write ‘ human ’ with a capital letter. It is human anatomy, 
human form, and all that belongs to human form, including the 
drapery which covers and follows it, that has already absorbed him 
almost entirely. He threw himself heart and soul into the study of 
human anatomy, as the most intimate and final chapter of the human 
form which had already become to him the alphabet and the grammar 
of his art. When he comes to carve a wing his observation and his 
anatomy are no better than, nor even so good as, that of Donatello or 
Ghiberti. How, one by one, all natural forms, beast and bird and 
tree and flower, disappear from his art and leave the human form as 
his one means of expressing all facts human and divine, physical and 
spiritual, is a fact familiar to every student of the master. I can recall 
few instances where wing form, or bird form has occupied his chisel or 
his pencil. The owl in the ‘Notte,’ a finely drawn eagle in a pencil 
sketch, the wings of the swan in the ‘Leda,’ these seem to be all the 
instances that one remembers, though there may be others. It is 
noticeable that angels occur but rarely in Michelangelo’s art, and that 
they do not again follow the traditional winged type which he uses in 
the shrine of San Domenico. In the ‘ Last Judgment’ the angels are 
massive, wingless, human forms. 

With regard to the ‘ Saint Proculus ’ statuette, at the left end of 
the shrine, neither Condivi nor Vasari mentions it. But one Fra 
Lodovico da Pretormo has left it on record that the ‘ Saint Proculus ’ 
was ‘ done by a Florentine youth named Michelangelo directly after 
the death of Niccolo Schiavone called “ dell’ Area.” ’ The statuette was 
broken by a ladder on August 4, 1572, and it is recorded that it was 
rifatto, re-made, by Prospero Spani called Clemente da Reggio. A 
good many critics now believe that the statuette which we see is that 
of Michelangelo merely mended and replaeed by the aforesaid 
Clemente. The legs of the statuette have certainly been broken in 
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several places and badly mended. But one has to ask, if Clemente 
merely joined the broken pieces together — a task which any one from 
a marble cutter to a china-mender or even the most ordinary amateur 
can perform — why should his name be recorded at all in the matter ? 
A thousand such repairs may be quoted where the repairer natur- 
ally has remained nameless. So too would Clemente unless his work 
had amounted to something more. But even if one accepts the 
view that Clemente merely mended the statuette, one is in that case, 
in view of the style of the work, compelled to say that Fra Lodovieo 
had been mistaken in attributing the original statuette to Michel- 
angelo’s hand. 

Meanwhile Piero dei Medici had fulfilled his destiny and was an 
exile from Florence, seeking refuge at first in Bologna. We hear of 
no I’enewal of the relations between the once table-companions. The 
lapse of a year allowed time for things to settle down in Florence. At 
Bologna Michelangelo had, beyond these works at San Domenico, 
found nothing to do, and what he had done earned for him the jealousy 
of the sculptors of Bologna. He was losing time, and it was no far cry 
to his own city. One may imagine the pleasure with which he once 
more caught sight of the Tower of Giotto and the Dome of 
Brunelleschi, above the olives and the cypresses of Val d’Arno. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY PANELS 


B efore we pass on to the doings of Michelangelo after his 
return from his ‘wanderjahr’ in the northern cities, it may be 
of advantage to step aside to consider a question of great 
interest which arises in some sort out of his first stay at Bologna. In 
the last chapter it was seen that the journey was by no means prolific 
in commissions, and that beyond the three statuettes for San 
Domenico little resulted from a year in which the activity of the 
artist s mind may be taken as an accepted fact. How was he occupied 
during the year ? The time spent in the journey to Venice, with 
probably some delay at Ferrara and Padua, must of course be 
deducted; but when that deduction has been made, there remains 
a considerable surplus of spare time which is unaccounted for. An 
English authority, Mr. C. J. Holmes, has recently made a suggestion 
of great interest, ^ which induces me to re-write at this point that 
portion of a chapter which dealt with the two unfinished panels of our 
National Gallery, No. 809, the ‘Holy Family,’ and No. 790, the 
‘ Entombment,’ both of them bearing in the catalogue the name of 
Michelangelo. Briefly, Mr. Holmes sees in the painting of the 
master strong influences derived from the school of Ferrara. He 
would fill up the gap in the painter’s year at Bologna by suggesting 
that he may have practised painting under the influence of some 
master of the school of Ferrara then settled in Bologna, and he 
suggests the possibility that the unfinished panels of our National 
Gallery may belong to that period of the artist’s life. 

I had myself during a visit to Bologna in the spring of the same 
year (1907) been greatly impressed by the affinity of style and feeling 
which the masterpiece of Francesco Cossa, the ‘ Virgin Enthroned 
between St. Petronius and another Saint,’ shows with the work of the 
younger master. I go so far as to think that one who viewed that 

^ See Burlington Magazine^ July 1907, article ^ Where did Michelangelo learn to Paint?' 
C. J. Holmes, 
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picture — one of the most impressive works in the Gallery — without 
knowledge of the respective dates of the men, would be apt to attribute 
Cossa’s work to an artist who, as no mere imitator, had caught some- 
thing of the best spirit as well as of the handling of the great Tuscan. 
But Francesco Cossa of Ferrara had lived for some time in Bologna, 
and was dead long before the year of Michelangelo’s first visit, leaving 
work in several of the churches of that town, including this particular 
picture. Other Ferrarese masters had left frescoes in Bologna which 
were visible at that date. Nor must it be forgotten that during his 
journey northwards at Ferrara itself the young sculptor had oppor- 
tunities of seeing the works of the Ferrarese school in its earlier days. 
If we select two men only, Francesco Cossa and Cosimo Tura, we shall 
find in their work certain qualities which would appeal strongly to the 
preferences of the young Tuscan. The school of Ferrara in the 
fifteenth century had visibly derived its influences from Mantegna and 
even more from Piero della Francesca. Grave and austere, even to 
dryness, but never without a redeeming dignity of aim, and often with 
great largeness of handling, the best masters of the school, such as 
Cossa and Tura, deny themselves the qualities which fascinate most 
readily, namely, grace of expression, charm of colour, suavity of line, 
for the sake of breadth and largeness of form, and a certain plastic or 
even statuesque treatment of the figure and drapery. The best 
instances that can be quoted are Cossa’s masterpiece (No. 64) the 
‘ Madonna Enthroned amidst Saints ’ at Bologna, and Tura’s ‘ St. 
Jerome’ at Ferrara. The saints in Cossa’s picture are east in the 
mould of the Sistine prophets, and Tura’s ‘ St. Jerome ’ is hardly less 
fit to be of their company. 

But though I hold that, so far as visible affinity is concerned, one 
may assure oneself that the work of such a man as Cossa was of the 
kind to impress the young student who, though he had been made 
fully acquainted with the technical processes of tempera seen daily in 
use in the school of Ghirlandaio, had probably not yet had any serious 
practice in painting, I had not gone so far as to consider the likelihood 
of his having found his opportunity for practical work with the brush 
while he was at Bologna. There is nothing at all improbable in 
Mr. C. J. Holmes’s suggestion that there was, in addition to mere 
influences received, also direct practice in the technique of some 
Ferrarese master who was then in Bologna. This master could not 
of course have been Cossa. But there were other painters of Ferrara 
at work in the city who were quite capable of imparting their 
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technique, though it is not essential to the theory to suppose that 
Michelangelo should have placed himself under any special master. 
He could well have worked independently, copying in one of the 
churches — as men did in tlje Carmine in Florence— —or upon creations 
of his own designing. It is this last possibility which brings us to the 
question of the two panels of the National Gallery. It is suggested 
that, they were produced by Michelangelo at Bologna during his first 
visit in 1494 and were carried away with him on his return to Florence. 
No inventory has come down to us of the contents of the studio in the 
Via- jMozza at Florence, which for the last thirty years of the master’s 
life had been shut up, but it will not be forgotten that Vasari vaguely 
mentions various unfinished works in tempera by Michelangelo, of the 
fate of which we are in ignorance. 

The smaller of the panels. No. 809, the ‘ Madonna and Child with 
St. John and Four Angels’ (Plate viii.), has been, like its companion 
the ‘Entombment’ No. 790, the subject of many a discussion and is 
doubtless still destined to be so. To mention but a few opinions out of 
the many which have been given. Heath Wilson unhesitatingly 
accepts it as a work of the master before the age. of twenty. Sir 
Charles Holroyd describes it as a work executed upon a cartoon of the 
rtiaste# by another hand, probably that of Bugiardini, who was with 
him ih the Sistine ; and lastly, we have the opinion quoted above, 
which assigns it to his ‘wanderjahr’ at Bologna, A fourth view 
would assign it to one of his pupils or followers at a later date in the 
master’s lifetime, either from a cartoon furnished by him, or at least 
under his influence. Others have definitely assigned it to Jacopo 
Pontormo. Nor does this exhaust the list of suggestions which have 
been made with regard to this very interesting panel, and to its 
neighbour. 

Certainly if this work, the ‘ M 9 ,donna and Child with Angels,’ is 
from the actual hand of the master, then it 'can only be of a very early 
date in his career, and no period or circumstances fit the requirements 
better than those which Mr. C. J. Holmes has suggested. It cannot 
be a work by a pupil at so early a date, as he obviously had neither 
pupil nor helper at such a period of probation. Nor does it carry 
conviction as a work executed on a cartoon by the master at a later 
date, even if we allow for the intervention of a pupil’s hand. It is 
difiScult, for example, to assign the design to so late a ' period as that 
of the Sistine vault, by which time the master was thirty-three to 
thirty -nine years old, and yet before that period, so far as we know, 
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there were no relations between him and Bugiardini as master and 
assistant, nor indeed had any circumstances arisen in his career, except 
the ‘Cartoon of Pisa,’ (1504) which should call for the aid of 
assistants in painting. And the cartoon never reached the stage of 
colour in which assistants would be necessary. Vasari in his descrip- 
tion of the Sistine work (1508) speaks as if Michelangelo had then for 
the first time gathered assistants about him ‘ to teach him the art of 
fresco painting,’ and though the reason given is foolish, the fact is pro- 
bably stated correctly. Before the year 1508 Michelangelo, though 
he could not have dispensed with studio helpers in his sculpture, 
would seem to have had no need for any assistants in painting to whom 
he could have supplied cartoons for execution. When we turn from 
chronological data to the internal evidence of the picture itself the 
difficulty is somewhat inci'eased. It is, on the one hand, hard to 
recognise the simple and direct handling of the master in the some- 
what overwrought surface and the slightly stippled effect of the 
draperies and in the^presence of second touchings in the shadows : it 
is equally difficult to recognise any foundation for the work save in 
a design by Michelangelo in his youth. I would draw especial atten- 
tion to the face of the little St. John, whose type will be found again 
several times among the putti and the inspiring genii of the Sistine 
vault. So too, the angel seen full-face has great affinities with the 
types of young humanity which are to be found throughout that work. 
The smallness of the hands and of the feet is a difficulty in the way 
of regarding this picture as an original work from the hand of the 
master himself, but the difficulty is hardly made less if we suppose 
that the work is by a pupil proceeding on a cartoon by the master. 
This feature would have surely existed in the cartoon itself, otherwise 
it would not have been transferred. And in this connection so far as 
the name of Giuliano Bugiardini is concerned, a paragraph in Vasari’s 
life of that artist becomes of great value. He states that Alberti- 
nelli selected him to finish a work of Fra Bartolommeo’s because he 
had observed the strict fidelity with which Bugiardini would follow 
any drawing entrusted to him. This suggests that, if Bugiardini was 
the executant, the smallness of the hands had appeared in the original 
cartoon. Mr. Holmes would account for this peculiarity by suggest- 
ing that some Ferrarese artist may have had a share in the actual 
preparation of the cartoon itself. In favour of the opposite view of 
the case which assigns the work to Bugiardini or to Pontormo or 
another, it is urged that the former had been a fellow-scholar with 
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Michelangelo in Ghirlandaio’s workshop and that our master was at 
all times good-natured in supplying cartoons to other artists : a fact 
which might certainly negative my previous objection. With regard 
to Pontormo it is beyond dispute that he carried out several works 
from the master’s cartoons, though not at so early a date as would 
seem to belong to the National Gallery ‘ Holy Family.’ In a question 
which is beset with difficulties I can only express the view, which 
might, I am conscious, disappear on the production of the slightest 
documentary evidence, that we are here probably looking at a very 
early work commenced by the master himself, either in the year (1504) 
of his first sojourn in Bologna, or soon after his return to Florence : 
but that we do not see the work as he left it, but with much sub- 
sequent overpainting and retouching, not necessarily from the hand of 
pupil or assistant in Michelangelo’s lifetime, but more probably at a 
later date to improve it to the taste of some owner or picture dealer. 

The unfinished picture in tempera of the ‘ Entombment ’ (Plate ix.). 
No. 790 in our National Gallery, presents even greater difficulties. 
The picture, painted on panel, ‘ partly, if not entirely in tempera,’ says 
the catalogue, is unfinished, consisting in many parts of the bare 
primed panel, and in no part completely executed. The history of 
the picture is interesting. It was once in the collection of Cardinal 
Fesch, passed through, various vicissitudes, and in 1845 was sold by 
the Principe di Musignano to a Roman dealer in whose shop it was seen, 
obscured by dirt, by Mr. D. Robert Macpherson, in those days a well- 
known figure in Rome. Presently the dealer brought an action 
against the purchaser for recovery, but without effect. It is to this 
trial that we owe the first crop of conflicting opinions, amongst which 
that of Cornelius the German painter is most often quoted : ‘ un vero 
originale di Michelangelo' From this opinion there has been much 
dissent. In the absence of all documentary evidence or contemporary 
notice (Vasari merely drops the hint that there were many unfinished 
works existing by Michelangelo) it becomes a question of the 
master’s style and manner of design and draughtsmanship. Probably 
all who have endeavoured to assure themselves on the point — no 
matter with what result, — have passed through the same stages of 
questioning as they have stood before the picture. Is this work 
strong enough in its design, large enough in its manner of seeing, 
and possessed of the great qualities of draughtsmanship which would 
place it on a level with the known works of the master 1 And if we 
are not satisfied on that point, what master can we think of who would 
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lave been capable of producing a work such as this, which certainly 
ioes present many characteristics of Michelangelo, and is a work of 
power, though not perhaps of the greatest power ? In all works 
where no documentary evidence exists, and where the evidence of 
style is not clear enough to remove all doubt, there are two questions, 
the one positive and direct, the other negative and depending on a 
process of elimination. It is not possible in these pages to go into 
either question with the completeness which alone could make them 
profitable. Briefly, we have to ask ourselves much the same ques- 
tions in the case of tlie ‘ Entombment ’ as we had in the case of the 
‘ Holy Family.’ 1. Is this a design which has reached us unalloyed 
from the hand of Michelangelo ? 2. Is it the the work of an 

assistant or pupil, upon a cartoon supplied by the master ? 3. Is it 

wholly from another source, merely reproducing with more or less 
truth the spirit of the master ? With regard to the third of these 
questions I can only believe that this work is in direct connection with 
Michelangelo. With regard to the second question the names of 
Granacci, Sebastiano del Piombo, and Pontormo, not to speak of 
others, have been mentioned. I confess myself unable to find 
amongst any of these names one which gives us less difficulty if 
we accept it, than the name of the master himself, difficult as 
that undoubtedly is. I would also make an observation which has 
probably occurred to many others, that if we assign the execution 
to another hand — say that of Pontormo — the reason for the 
unfinished state of the picture at once disappears ! There is no 
very visible reason why an assistant or follower should not have 
carried it to its end ; but we can understand from what we know of 
the master himself, that, dissatisfied with the design, or weary of pro- 
cesses when once the main thought had gone out from him and been 
expressed, he should have left the blocked-out panel just as he left his 
blocked-out marbles. A follower working on the master’s cartoon, 
at a fixed and lower level of heat throughout, is less likely to abandon 
it because the inspiration has died out or because the design dis- 
appoints him. 

The very defects of the design in this picture tell somewhat, I 
think, in favour of its being an early work of the master himself. 
One may point to the figure of Mary Magdalene which is supporting 
the body of the Saviour as one which is in some respects unsatis- 
factory in its design, and yet has a certain stately and expressive 
quality which makes it very unlike the work of an assistant. An imitator 
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would have avoided the defect while he missed the character. 
An assistant merely transferring a cartoon would have either 
transferred it more literally, if no such defect existed in it, or would 
have taken leave to correct it to a less noticeable type. And if the 
Burlington House tondo be compared with this panel, a certain 
affinity will be observed between the setting on of the head of the 
Virgin in the marble — not Michelangelo’s happiest rendering — and 
that of the Magdalene in the panel. The head of the Joseph, again, is 
of the type which we find in the tondo of the Uffizi — though ; this 
fact, it may be remarked, is also claimed as a proof that the work is 
by an imitator of a date subsequent to that of the well-certified 
Uffizi picture. There is much in the picture of the spirit as well as of 
the technical characteristics — mannerisms if it please us to call them 
so — of the master. The mixture of force and restraint in the figures 
of the two bearers, the suppression of superficial emotion in the 
features, all expression being left to the bodily forms in their help- 
ful, tender strength, is of the spirit of the man, and just the spirit 
which imitator or follower invariably missed. The powerful twisted 
attitudes of the main actors, the helpless almost contorted form of the 
Saviour’s lifeless form — such as we see again in the ‘ Pietas ’ of 
Florence and of Palestrina — and the plastic modelling of the figures, 
are entirely of his preferences. I can only give it as my opinion that 
here also we have an original work of the master’s young days 
abandoned like so many others either because he was dissatisfied with 
its design, or because, as so often happened, it failed to carry on his 
interest at full heat. The obvious overpainting of the picture in 
many parts seems to me to require no further explanation than the 
sorry reason given in the previous case. 

The tondo which bears his name at Vienna, though it is of 
interest in connection with the influence of the painters of Ferrara — 
being a work by some not first-rate master of that school — I need 
not here discuss. The lunette in the sacristy of the church of San 
Martino at Lucca, which is affixed to Domenico Ghirlandaio’s fine 
picture of the ‘Virgin Enthroned,’ is a tempera painting of the 
‘ Entombment,’ in which the torso and upper portion of the legs are 
seen above the stone sarcophagus. It is not of Ghirlandaio’s work, and 
is sometimes claimed as a work by Michelangelo in his youth. 
There are obvious defects of drawing in the arms and hands, but 
the general rendering of the figure is fine and expressive. I cannot, 
however, regard the lunette as the work of the master even in 
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his younger days, though the reasons for the attribution are not 
difficult to understand. 

Note. — Since this chapter was in manuscript in its final form 
a most important contribution to the question, as it concerns the 
‘ Entombment ’ picture, has been made by Sir Charles Holroyd. 
He has recognised among the drawings of the Louvre an original 
study by Michelangelo for the figure of the Madonna on the 
right of the picture. The reader will at once perceive the 
bearing of this discoveiy on the question discussed in the foregoing 
chapter, which I have, however, thought it best to leave as it was 
written. The recognition of this study seems definitely to connect 
the design of the National Gallery panel with Michelangelo. It 
does not of course finally dispose of the question whether the panel 
of the ‘ Entombment ’ was carried out by the hand of the master 
himself. 



CHAPTER V 


RETURN TO FLORENCE— FIRST VISIT TO ROME (U95-1501) 

W HEN in 1495, after a year’s absence, Michelangelo found 
himself back in Florence, he fell on stirring times. The 
Medici, as we have seen, had fallen. Charles viii. and his 
Frenchmen had come and gone from Florence, but still haunted Italy. 
Savonarola was at the height of his influence, with yet three years to 
run before the last scene in the Piazza. The fear and hatred of the 
Medici were stronger than ever, but they wrought no inconvenience to 
the young sculptor, who for several years had eaten his bread in the 
Medici Palace. That form of freemasonry which enabled the artists of 
Italy, even in the most troublous times, to travel where they would, 
taking service at this court or at that and using their art as the only neces- 
sary passport, served Michelangelo as it had served many another. As 
we read the quiet records of the artists of the past, it is often hard to 
persuade ourselves, even with the aid of dates, that they were painting 
their Madonnas in the very places and at the very times wherein crime 
and politics and revolution were making bloody history. No one 
seems to have borne any ill-will towards the sculptor for his relations 
with the Medici. His very first recorded work after his return con- 
nects itself with the name of a Medici, Lorenzo di Pier Francesco, who, 
seeing a ‘ Sleeping Cupid ’ which Michelangelo had carved, made the 
not very happy suggestion, that if Michelangelo would bury it for a 
time, he, Lorenzo, could send it to Rome and obtain a better price 
for it as an antique. The ‘ Cupid ’ was duly sent to Rome to a dealer 
named Baldassare Milanesi, who presently returned the sum of thirty 
ducats to Michelangelo as the price which he had obtained, though he 
had in fact sold it for two hundred ducats to Raffaello Riario,’^ the 
Cardinal San Giorgio. The Cardinal held himself as a connoisseur, 
though his patronage of art confined itself, after the fashion prevalent 
in Rome, mainly to the purchase of antiques. His pride was deeply 
hurt by the rumour that what he had bought was a modern contra- 
ffazione. He sent a friend to the studio of Michelangelo, who readily 

^ It was lie who built the Palace of the Cancellerxa. 
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named the ‘ Cupid ’ as one of his works, and also consented to go to 
Rome to identify the marble. Baldassare was made to disgorge his 
ducats and to take back the statue. In a letter from Michelangelo to 
Lorenzo di Piero, under cover to Sandro Botticelli, of July 2, 1496, 
the writer tells how Baldassare in his fury had refused to let Michel- 
angelo have the statue back at any price. It passed presently to 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, and when Cesare Borgia, a year later, 
pounced upon Urbino, it fell with all the other treasure of the Palace 
into his hands. A letter to Cesare from Isabella d’Este of Mantua, 
dated June 30, 1503, is extant, in which that lady, whose sympathy for 
her cousin Elizabeth Gonzaga, Guidobaldo’s wife, did not outweigh 
her zeal as a collector, prays that she may have that ‘ Cupid.’ Cesare 
had had a Ml from his horse and could not look to business, but on 
July 21 the Marchesa duly received her ‘ Cupid.’ A little later, when 
the Borgia fabric had fallen and when Guidobaldo came to his own 
again, Isabella sturdily refused to restore her treasure to her cousin, 
reminding Guidobaldo that she had had his permission before she wrote 
to Cesare Borgia, and it remained in her cabinet, where in 1542 it was 
catalogued among the Gonzaga possessions. There have been many 
attempts to identify this work. Mariette thought that he had found 
the ‘Cupid’ in the Museum of San Marco in Venice. A ‘Sleeping 
Cupid’ from Sabionetta was taken to Mantua and accepted as the 
missing work. Symonds too thought he had found it at Mantua, 
while Conrad Lange of Leipzig, acting on a hint in Diitsche, indicated 
it as existing in the Museum of Turin. But all these identifications 
have been set aside by A. Venturi,^ who showed some years ago that 
in 1627 it remained in the collection of Duke Ferdinand of Mantua, 
from whose possession it passed in 1631 into the hands of the French 
painter Daniele Nys, who, acting for Charles i. of England, shipped it, 
on August 4, 1632, with two other marbles from Venice to England. 
Of its ultimate fate we have no knowledge. 

Of Michelangelo’s share in the transaction it is necessary to say 
a few words. As Condivi describes it, it seems at first sight a 
deliberate fraud on the part of Michelangelo. Such fraud is most 
unlike anything else that we know of in his whole career. And there 
are circumstances in the story which justify us in believing that the 
incident, so far as it touches Michelangelo, was due to no wish to 
obtain money fraudulently, but was rather a freak of artistic ingenuity 
on a piece with his boyish exploit when he returned a counterfeit 

* See ArcMvio Storico dell’ Arte, 1888. 
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drawing in place of the original through sheer enjoyment of the skill 
which was required. It is noticeable that Michelangelo made no con- 
cealment to Riarios envoy, and had no hesitation in going with him to 
Rome, where the Cardinal showed no anger against him, and presently 
— as we read in the letter of Michelangelo already quoted — gave him a 
commission. The Cardinal, whose vanity was deeply wounded, would 
hardly, one thinks, have spared Michelangelo while he rent Baldassare, 
if he had regarded him as a conscious accomplice in the fraud. For 
my own part I see in this aflPair a dangerous and doubtful practical 
joke, whose triumphant issue was to show that the connoisseur who 
believed in the antique and the antique only could be deceived. 
There was not in Michelangelo’s share of it any thought of the mone- 
tary swindle,^ though it would have been well that he should have 
seen how easily his action would lead to it. 

Condivi in the course of this story incidentally mentions that 
IMichelangelo had made for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco dei Medici a 
‘'San Giovannino,’ or young Saint John. This statue had been lost 
sight of, and was recovered early in the last century from a Pisan 
antiquity shop. It became the property of Count Rosselmini Gua- 
landi, with whom it passed as a Donatello. It has now passed to the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin (Plate xi.). To say that it has 
been universally accepted as the missing ‘ San Giovannino ’ would be 
going too far.^ It may even be said that those who now accept it 
have not done so without passing through a period of severe question- 
ing. I may frankly admit that I am one of these last. In spite of 
certain difficulties I can only conclude that we have in the Berlin 
statue one of the early productions of the sculptor. The character- 
istic hands and feet, the fine finish of the marble, the pose of the body, 
the subtle rendering of the anatomy, which, by the way, is free from all 
exaggeration, and is very expressive of the supple limbs of boyhood, 
all seem to belong to the master at this date of his career, shortly 
before the execution of the ‘ Bacchus.’ On the other hand, the statue 
is not without a fault. If a position be taken at an angle some six 
feet from the left side it will be seen that the left arm below the 
elbow leaves something to be desired. 

A commission given by Cardinal Raffaello Riario to Michelangelo 
has been mentioned. This is stated on the authority of a letter from 

1 The paltry price of thirty ducats, about £14 sterling, which he received for the work, seems 
to confirm this view. 

2 Wolfflin, Reymond, and others have strongly contested the attribution. 
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the sculptor (July 2 , 1496), in which he says that he has bought a 
block of marble ‘ of life size,’ and means to begin work on it on the 
following Monday. What this work was we do not know, nor do we 
know how he employed his time until, a year later, Jacopo Gallo, a 
Roman banker, gave him a commission to produce a statue of 
‘ Bacchus.’ This is the work which is now preserved in the Bargello 
(Plate X.). It represents the wine-god crowned with clusters, and 
holding near his lips a wine-cup from which he has freely drunk. The 
narcotic is already sealing the eyes : the limbs are already slackening, 
the left arm seems to seek support which is not to be found. There 
is no question of it as a powerful rendering of a drunken stage — no 
question either of the masterly rendering of the somewhat sensual, 
well-fed limbs. One may even admit that no other than Michelangelo 
could have rendered it with such power, and yet, setting aside all 
distaste for the subject, the statue is one which appeals less to us than 
almost any work of the master. 

To this period in Rome too belongs a ‘ Cupid ’ in marble carved on 
the commission of the same Jacopo Gallo, which Condivi says was in 
the possession of the latter when he wrote. In the middle of last 
century a statue came to light in Florence which passed into the 
Gigli-Campana Collection, and was at a later date purchased with the 
selected portion of that collection for the Victoria and Albei't M useum. 
Personally, in spite of the verdict of many high authorities, I find 
myself unable to accept this work (Plate xin.) as coming from the 
chisel of Michelangelo. I can only see in it, at best, a copy of a work 
by him from a less able hand. If, as has been suggested, it is no 
‘ Cupid,’ but rather an ‘ Apollo,’ hurling his darts earthwards, then the 
identification with the ‘ Cupid ’ of Jacopo Gallo falls to the ground, 
and we search the record of Michelangelo’s works in vain for anything 
which corresponds to this statue — unless, indeed, it should be claimed 
for it that it is the unknown work commenced for the Cardinal San 
Giorgio. Vigorous and strong in action and not without a certain 
impressiveness, it fails to convince as a genuine work of the master 
himself. 

It will not have escaped the reader, that up to this time, — we have 
now reached the year 1498, when Michelangelo was twenty-three 
years old — we have dealt almost wholly with work done as an exercise 
under Bertoldo in the manner of the antique or in the style of 
Donatello, with later work done in deliberate rivalry or imitation of the 
antique, or else with work done under such cramping circumstances 
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as to prevent him from expressing his own personality or showing the 
quality of his mind. He has, indeed, proved himself a master fully 
equipped with all the technics of his art — equipped, indeed, in 
draughtsmanship as perhaps none before or after him has ever been. 
But the mighty thought that was in the man — that which makes him 
to us the true Michelangelo, has not yet shown itself. It was from a 
-Frenchman, the Cardinal Jean de Groslaye of St. Denis,^ titular 
Cardinal of Santa Sabina, that the commission came which was to 
reveal him to us in the ‘ Pieta ’ of the Chapel of the Madonna della 
Pieta or della Febbre in St. Peter’s (Plate xii.). Probably that 
commission was again due to the good offices of his friend Jacopo 
Gallo, since the contract with the Cardinal stands in his name. It w^as 
signed August 27th, 1498, and the date is worth remembering. It was 
a few months later than the death of Savonarola, by whose preaching 
Michelangelo had been deeply affected, and for whom he felt the 
profoundest reverence up to the last days of his life. A year earlier 
he had in a letter to his brother Buonarroto, expressed his sympathy 
with the troubles of the Frate, and his wish that he could come to 
preach in Rome. It was during that last year of Savonarola’s trials 
that Michelangelo was engaged upon his ‘ Pieta ’ : since documents 
dating from that time show that the work was already advanced 
before the final contract was signed. Already the shadows of life had 
fallen across the spirit of the sculptor. It was a nature which from 
the very first knew little of the gaiety of life. He had missed his 
childhood : he had entered upon the stress and earnestness of life at a 
time when other boys are in the playground. From first to last it was 
destined to be a career which both by original temperament and by 
force of circumstance was framed to know little of the laughter of life. 
We shall fail to understand the spirit of his work if we do not recognise 
this guiding fact. And when Michelangelo had given to us, in the 
‘ Pieta ’ of St. Peter’s, his vision of the Madonna of Sorrows, he had 
told us the secret of his own soul. One may take this group which he 
did when his foot was on the threshold of life, and that other group 
over the high altar at Florence, which he did when his foot was on the 
threshold of the grave, as the Alpha and the Omega of his alphabet. 
All that lies between is written in the letters which unite them. 

1 Both Condivi and Vasari fall into the error of calling Groslaye also Cardinal Rovano, 
unaware that Cardinal di S. Dionigi and /Cardinal Rovano were two distinct personages. The 
^ Pieta ’ stood in the old Basilica of St. Peter*s, within the Chapel of Sta. Petronilla, and was 
replaced in the Chapel of San Sisto when the new fabric was completed : being finally transferred 
to its present position. 
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The Mother holds the dead Son upon her knees. She is massive 
of figure, young of face, her head slightly drooped forwards to the 
mute form before her. There is no demonstrative grief such as that 
which the earlier men present when they deal with this subject. Their 
method, though it often strikes us as exaggerated, is yet upon the 
whole true to the outward manifestation of Southern sorrow. Dona- 
tello shows it so at Padua. But Michelangelo uses no grief-lines to 
express the mute unutterable sorrow of the Madonna. He seems to 
be aware of that which older men and women who have suffered know 
well, that there is a sorrow which can neither seek nor find utterance, 
which surpasses all human forms of expression — which is just there, a 
great unspeakable abstraction. The face is grave, quiet, majestically 
calm. The right hand, strong to support in death, as it was once 
strong to help in life, is under the arm of her Son ; her left arm alone, 
slightly outstretched, has any gesture in it. 

She is young, this Madonna of Sorrows. Michelangelo, when taxed 
with making her too young, invented, as he so often did, a half-in- 
earnest reason. ‘ Know you not that chaste women keep their youth 
longer than others ? ’ It did well enough, doubtless, to pass away the 
questioner from deeper things which Michelangelo shrank from dis- 
cussing. It is indeed noteworthy that though the histories are full of 
anecdotes of his sayings and replies, we never find that he took any one 
into partnership as to the deeper thought and meaning of his work. 
He gave no key to them and left none to us. He was not the man 
to turn his soul inside out for a Condivi or a Vasari. We may look 
beyond his reason, to another, perhaps one of which he himself was 
unconscious. If we go to Palestrina or to Florence and look at either 
‘ Pietk,’ done when the old man had lived his life, we find the sense of 
age over the whole group. For the sympathy which locks up our life 
with the ideal of the Mother and the Son goes on to every phase of 
life. Sympathy is always of our own age. We see in that ideal, as 
we pass from stage to stage, the reality of our own life. 

And Michelangelo, who has been called a Pagan, the man of the 
heathen side of the Renaissance, the man of the worldliest of the 
Popes, had all his life through this ideal of the Madonna with him, not 
as an idea to be played with and made graceful and pretty, and not as 
the young mother of Mino, or Rossellino, full of the joy of life smiling 
at her child, but with the great shadow of life always over her. This 
is how life had always seemed to him, with no laughter, no gaiety in it, 
but only the strength of quiet endurance. 
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The group is badly seen, placed too high, and not in a very good 
light. It suffers, too, from additions, such as a bronze halo to the 
head of the Christ, and floating bronze cherubs who hold a crown 
above the Madonna’s head, — especially injurious to a work whose feel- 
ing depends so much upon the absence of all that can interfere with 
its one single great thought. Its execution is as faultless as anything 
which has come to us from the master’s hand, and though it is not the 
technical mastery of the gi’oup whose spell we chiefly feel, yet this 
same perfection does contribute largely to the beauty of the work, 
and above all, it spares us that criticism of detail which is so apt to 
destroy the sense of restfulness which we need for the true under- 
standing of a great creation. The anatomy is perfectly rendered, yet 
without obtrusiveness or exaggeration. The presence of death is 
expressed in the relaxed and helpless form, but without any sense of 
the horror which sometimes asserts itself in such a subject, and with- 
out any of that over-emphasis which fixes our attention on bones or 
muscles. The surface of the limbs is brought to that high state of polish 
which we hardly meet again except in parts of the Medici Tombs, and 
in the ‘Moses.’ But no subsequent work of the sculptor more plainly 
declares him as a consummate master of the technics of his craft. 

The ‘Pieta’ was, as we have seen, commenced in 1497. Michel- 
angelo did not leave Rome till 1501, having spent nearly five years 
in the city, — but we are without accurate knowledge as to how he 
occupied those years, or what further work he produced in them. It 
will be seen that his commissions in those five years had not been 
numerous. Three of them were due to Jacopo Gallo; two to the 
Cardinal San Giorgio, and to Lorenzo di Pier Francesco dei Medici— a 
strange contrast with the overwhelming pressure of work which befell 
him soon after his return to Florence. The times indeed in Rome 
were out of joint. ’W^e have to remind ourselves that IMichelangelo s 
first knowledge of Rome fell within the days of its deepest degradation 
under the rule of the Borgias. It is strange to reflect that the year in 
which the sculptor set chisel to the ‘ Pieta ’ was the year of Gandia’s 
death, when Rome saw the sight of men fishing all along the Ripetta 
for the Pope’s murdered son. And the year before Michelangelo’s 
departure was that which saw the strangling of Luerezia’s husband 
Alfonso in the Vatican itself under the very eyes of Cesare Borgia. 
These were sorry years, when Rome on any morning might ring with 
the news of some fresh horror. There should have been some demand 
for tombs, since no man. Cardinal or layman, knew how soon he might 
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■equire one. But orders of that sort went in another direction to the 
ivorkshop of Andrea Bregno, who for years past had held something 
)f a monopoly in that kind — Luigi Capponi, or to men of less calibre. 
The Pope himself and Cesare had other interests at heart than those 
5f art ; and lesser men had other distractions to occupy them. One 
yonders that Michelangelo endured the atmosphere so long. And 
^et it is evident that he was not without employment, since in 1500 he 
tiad saved money enough to aim at buying a cloth-worker’s business 
for his brothers Buonarroto and Gian Simone. 

I am inclined to believe that the marble ‘ Madonna ’ of Notre Dame 
of Bruges (Plate xiv.) should be attributed to the last years of this 
first Roman sojourn, and not to the early years after his return to 
Florence. It is true that a letter from Giovanni Balducci bearing date 
August 4, 1506, alludes to the despatch of the group to Flanders, and 
this has led to the belief that the work was but recently finished. But 
there is nothing to show that this was so. It may have been completed 
in Rome, soon after the ‘ Pieta,’ or possibly commenced in Rome and 
completed in Florence. Neither Condivi nor Vasari gives a date for it. 
Both fall into the error of describing it as a bronze, neither having 
ever seen it, and Condivi’s account seems to place it at the time of the 
‘ David.’ Both writers give the name of the Flemish merchants who 
ordered it as Moscheroni — the Italian form of Mouscron. One of the 
brothers Mouscron lies beneath it in the Church of Notre Dame. 

No work, even by Michelangelo, whose creations have so often 
inspired either love or hate, has been so differently estimated by 
critics. Many refuse to see in it a work of the master. Others see in 
it the handiwork of assistants. Others see in it wholly the hand of 
Michelangelo. And yet others, accepting this latter view, think it 
unworthy of his genius. I hold it to be entirely from the chisel of the 
master, and I know no work which better repays long and loving 
study, or which so little yields up its secret to the hasty transient 
glance. 

The statue is not large, some four feet in height. The Madonna sits 
with her right hand upon her knee, her left holding that of the Child, 
who stands between her knees, his body turned to the spectator, but 
slightly twisted over in one of those involved attitudes which Michel- 
angelo always adopted in his Madonna groups. There is great dignity 
in the Virgin s face. It is not one of physical beauty as we count it in 
women. The nose is long, the chin somewhat short, the oval of the 
face less shapely than we find it in the earlier sculptors. She is of the 
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type of the Madonna of the St. Peter’s ‘ Pieta,’ with grave foreseeing 
eyes, majestic, quiet. The eyebrows are a little raised at the inner 
angle as of one in deep thought, and the eyes have a dreamy, sorrowful 
look. She seems to have finished her lesson to the Child, to have 
closed the book, and to be looking out to a far beyond. The whole 
face, as in the ‘ Piet^,’ is rendered without any straining after the 
eifect of sorrow. Nothing could be finer than the expressive laxity of 
the right arm as it falls upon the knee, or of the hand which just and 
only just exerts effort enough to prevent the book from sliding off. 
The left hand which clasps the hand of the child is even more superbly 
rendered. It is strong, firm, the Mother’s hand, as it locks itself with 
the little soft fingers — tenderness and loving strength combined. It is 
in these traits — impossible to a mere helper, impossible to a lesser 
man, that 1 see only Michelangelo himself. 

The boy’s head is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the group. 
The body is marvellously expressed in its strange attitude— doing just 
that which a child’s body would do if it assumed such a position. But 
the head and face are less happy. The head is very large — quite 
rightly for a child of that age, no doubt, but the face is somewhat 
heavy and old, and the eyes are rather small. At a little distance it 
comes quite well, but the small size of the statue and the refined 
cutting invite the spectator to go nearer. The folds of the dress are 
cut as in the ‘ Pieta,’ but they represent a somewhat lighter material 
than is usual with Michelangelo. The folds about the breast are cut 
into finer and flatter shapes, but are yet broadly and expressively 
treated. There is one curious bunch of folds, a gathering up of the 
mantle near the Child’s head, above the Virgin’s left hand. At first 
sight the purpose of this is not apparent, but seen from a little way 
down the church it becomes evident that these folds act as a most 
important dark to throw up the head of the Child. The cutting of 
the folds, indeed, is everywhere full of purpose. There is one long 
straight-drawn fold in particular which runs from the Mother’s left 
knee to the sole of the Child’s foot. This fold, seen at a distance, 
indicates and emphasises the slant of the Child’s figure. But the 
device is not introduced without true relation to circumstance. The 
Child is standing on it, and his weight has drawn it tight, as would 
really happen. If one retires to the end of the church, one becomes 
aware of the extraordinary skill which has been employed in the pro- 
duction of light and shade, so that, seen from any distance, the figure of 
the Child is detached and visible while it still remains in closest union 
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with the Mother. The group possesses a quality which is noticeable 
in all Michelangelo’s finished works. It may be seen to full advantage 
from near or far. From afar it is shapely, broad, and impressive. 
From close at hand it is highly finished, and of faultless workmanship. 
But in neither case does the sense of the craftsmanship employed dis- 
place from the mind the higher purpose of the artist. 
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STATUES FROM THE PICCOLOMINI ALTAR 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ‘DAVID’— THE UFFIZI TONDO— THE ‘CARTOON OF PISA ’-( 1501 - 5 ). 

M ichelangelo left Rome for Florence in 1501, being now 
twenty-six years old. For some time past his father’s letters 
had been a strange mixture of paternal cautions against the 
dangers of over-work, of over-penuriousness, and above all of washing 
in any form, with other counsels of health, but had never failed to urge 
him to return. Whether his father’s importunity or his own feelings 
decided him, it is certain that the return was well made. 

He at once found himself full of commissions. The first of these 
came from the Archbishop of Siena, Francesco Piccolomini, destined 
to be Pope for a few weeks in 1503 as Pius in. For him Andrea 
Bregno had sculptured in 1485 the altar dossale which we now see in 
the left aisle of Siena Cathedral — not perhaps altogether to the satisfac- 
tion of the Piccolomini family, since the niches for statues had remained 
unfilled; and the second contract with Michelangelo is amusingly dis- 
trustful, almost to peevishness in tone, and contains the odd proviso 
that the statues are to be better designed and better finished than is 
customary nowadays with the modern sculptors in Rome. The 
original contract of 1501 was for fifteen statues, but in the second con- 
tract of the same year, Michelangelo was expected to finish the figure 
of ‘ S. Francis ’ which Torrigiano had begun. The sculptor was to 
receive for the fifteen statues, of about four feet high, the sum of five 
hundred broad ducats, rather over sixteen pounds apiece in current 
value, weight for weight. We must return to this contract presently, 
but meanwhile the young sculptor received in August of that same 
year a commission, which for the time doubtless set aside all others. 
There had lain in the Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore, for thirty-five 
years, a colossal block of marble which an ineffective sculptor had 
mutilated in vainly trying to block out a statue. This sculptor was 
neither Simone Ferrucci da Fiesole, as Vasari says, nor yet Agostino di 
Duccio, as is generally believed, but rather, as the documents of the 
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Opera show, one Bartolommeo di Pietro, called Baccellino,^ — whose 
chisels had ploughed so deep that their scoring may be seen to this 
day upon the back of the statue, since Michelangelo feared to go 
deeper. In the summer of 1501 the operai decided to make use of the 
block, and — though Andrea Sansovino had begged it — on August IGth 
of that year the consuls of the Arte della Lana and the operai of Sta. 
Maria assigned it to Michelangelo, who was within two years to com- 
plete a statue of ‘ David ’ for which he was to receive four hundred 
ducats — the amount tells out at about fifty- six shillings a month. A 
note, written on the margin of the contract, tells us that the said 
sMichelangelo began to work and to sculpture the said ‘ Giant ’ (for so 
it was called from the first) on September 13th, a Monday, at early 
morning — though he had before, with one or two blows of his chisel, 
removed a certain mass from the breast. The four weeks had sufficed 
him to decide the form of his statue, and perhaps to prepare the little 
wax models which are to-day in the Casa Buonarroti, and which indi- 
cate, though not accurately, the sculptor’s intentions. The statue was 
finished in January 1504, two months late. Then on the 25th of 
January there met a committee to decide its position. As we 
read the names of this committee, which include those of Lionardo 
da Vinci, Perugino, Lorenzo di Credi, Piero di Cosimo, Filippino 
Lippi, Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Eosselli, the brothers Sangallo, 
Andrea Sansovino, Cronaca, Andrea della Robbia, and others who, 
though less notable, are yet names of account in Art, the mere 
record seems to inspire a kind of reverence. Never before or since has 
such a committee been brought together to do honour to the work of 
a young artist. It was possible only to Florence, and to Florence in 
that day. 

Three positions were in question for the statue. The centre of the 
courtyard of the Palazzo Vecchio, where Verrocchio’s little bronze ‘David ’ 
then stood ; the stone platform {EingUera) in front of the Palace, where 
of - late years Donatello’s ‘ Judith ’ had been placed ; and the position 
under the Loggia dei Lanzi where the ‘Judith’ stands to-day. \A. 
dehcious Florentine flavour is added to the discussion by the opening 
speech of the Herald of the Palace, who, ignoring the Loggia, desires 
that the new statue should either displace the ‘Judith’ because he 
objects to the presentment of a woman killing a man, thinks it unlucky, 
and says that since it was there they have gone from bad to worse and 

1 See Milanesi, Vasari’s Lives, 1906. It is strange that in the contract the block is distinctly 
said to have been ' male abozzatum per Augustinum grande de Florentid. ’ 
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lost Pisa; or else let it displace Verrocchio’s ‘David,’ whose left leg is 
badly done, but, in preference, away with the ‘Judith.’ The herald 
having spoken, the artists followed. Lionardo da Vinci, Giuliano San- 
gallo, and Piero di Cosimo favoured the Loggia. Botticelli, Cosimo 
Kosselli, and Giovanni delle Corniole preferred the site in front of the 
Palace ; while Filippino Lippi and several of the others thought that 
the sculptor himself would be the best judge. Michelangelo preferring 
the last-named site, the ‘Judith ’ migrated to her present modest posi- 
tion in the Loggia, and the ‘ Giant,’ in May following, performed its 
four days’ journey — ^not without perils from street boys and others, 
possibly of the Medici faction (for the statue was known to have a 
political signification), who revived the Florentine speciality of stone- 
throwing — from the Opera del Duomo to its place on the Ringhiera 
to the left of the great entrance. Here, with one or two minor vicissi- 
tudes, it stood till the year 1873, when on the report of a commission 
of Florentine sculptors, who predicted injury from the weather, the 
‘ Giant ’ once more traversed the streets of Florence to its present 
home in the Accademia. Michelangelo and that ancient Florentine 
committee may well have stirred in their graves. 

It is to be feared that the easy assent which was given to this 
removal was due in part to the modern desire to sweep together all 
works of art into museums and galleries. Those who knew it in its 
old position will agree with me that no statue could well have sulfered 
more by such a change. Apart from the loss of the significance of the 
statue in its old position — it was meant to be typical of the firm front 
of Florence against tyranny and wrong — the colossal size of the statue 
causes it, even in the roomy and liberal imprisonment provided for it, 
to seem cabined and confined. ‘ He who has worked it,’ said one of 
the old committee of 1504, ‘ knows better than any one else what is 
wanted for the air and manner of the figure.’ The cold light and 
dreary background in which the ‘ David ’ stands at the head of the 
long rows of interesting but chilly plaster-casts, is a sorry exchange 
for the full daylight and warm setting of the position which Michel- 
angelo chose for it.^ 

The statue (Plate xvi.), which is often found to repel the spectator at 
the first glance, can be appreciated only when we have fully grasped the 
idea which dominates the whole conception. There is nothing here in 
common with Verrocchio’s boy of some fourteen summers, ruddy and of 

1 It is also necessary to warn the reader that few works suffer more by reproduction^ either in 
cast or in photograph. The pedestal is by Cronaca and Antonio Sangallo. 
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a fair countenance, his face radiant with boyish delight at the good shot 
that he has just made; nothing in common with Donatello’s beautiful 
pensive shepherd boy of the Campagna, who stands, spirit and limbs 
alike relaxed after his hour of stress. This ‘ David ’ stands for the 
type of indomitable heroic resistance to unseen but well-felt forces 
of evil. is of the age of strength, the boy just passing into the 
man, every muscle firm and clear in the healthy frame, the type of 
well-prepared manhood. The figure is not yet tense for the great 
effort. The stone is in the right hand, but the sling hangs loose as yet 
in the left — it is noticeable that Michelangelo has made him left- 
handed, mindful perhaps of those left-handed slingers of Israel who 
could sling to a hairsbreadth. Another minute and the stone will 
be in its place. The young man stands looking towards his enemy. He 
has knit his brows ; the eyes beneath turn towards him with a look of 
scorn. The mouth is firmly set, and has the same air of contempt upon 
the lips. There is strength everywhere, strength of muscle, strength 
of purpose, strength of fearless faith. This was the ideal that Michel- 
angelo set himself to present^and ‘ knowing the air and meaning ’ of 
his statue, he did well to set such an ideal in the foreground of the 
Public Palace. 

As the David stood in that position, beneath the vast wall of the 
Signoria, the colossal proportions did not so force themselves upon the 
mind, and so great an effort was not needed to bring him back to the scale 
of the narrative. There are certain points which we notice in the statue 
which are doubtless partly, though they cannot be entirely, due to the 
cramped conditions under which the sculptor had to extract his forms 
from the injured block — conditions so triumphantly surmounted, how- 
ever, on the whole, that those who knew them described the work as 
the bringing of a dead man to life. But the exaggerated size of the 
hands, otherwise magnificently modelled, and the bulkiness of the arms 
and shoulder in comparison to the torso, can hardly be due to this 
cause, and must be put down to a preference which now begins to 
show itself through all the work of the master. The head, too, is over- 
massive for the torso beneath. That same torso is superb in its model- 
ling, whether we view it from the back or from the front, and so, too, 
the easy and natural but firmly planted legs. No one would describe 
the statue as pleasing or engaging — it was not meant primarily to be 
that. But no one who has given time enough to its study can fail to 
become conscious of the commanding force of its conception and the 
masterly perfection of its workmanship. 
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Here it will be convenient to mention that while the marble 
‘ David ’ was in progress, the Signoria of the Republic commissioned the 
sculptor to execute a smaller ‘ David ’ in bronze, which they destined 
as a present to the Lord of Nemours, Mar^chal de Gie, then in great 
favour with the King of France. The work hung fire, — Michelangelo 
never took very kindly to bronze — so much so, that before it was com- 
pleted the Mar^chal was under a cloud, and the Republic thought no 
shame to utilise their ‘ David ’ as a present to a fresh favourite, the 
Treasurer Robertet, to whose chateau at Blois it was accordingly sent in 
1508, and being, by the value of its metal, unsuited to troublous times, 
has long since taken some other form, and ceased to trouble the cata- 
logues of art. 

Meanwhile, Michelangelo had also on his hands the Piccolomini 
commission for the fifteen statues at some sixteen pounds apiece. No 
more than five of these, including the ‘San Francesco’ begun by 
Torrigiano, ever got finished. We learn that these five were completed 
in 1504, and were probably delivered at Siena then or soon after. 
They represent ‘ St. Peter,’ ‘ St. Paul,’ ‘ St. Pius,’ and ‘ St. Gregory ’ 
(Plate XV.), and, as we have seen, they fill the niches in the great 
Piccolomini altar which, some twenty years before, Andrea Bregno 
had executed for the Cardinal Francesco. To the necessity of con- 
forming as far as possible to the somewhat prosaic art of Bregno 
we may partly attribute the fact that these statues, which were in 
Michelangelo’s studio at the same time as his ‘ David,’ are amongst the 
dullest and least personal of his works. But still more we may seek 
the reason in the evident and liberal assistance of workshop craftsmen. 
It is clear that Michelangelo was in these years, from 1501 to 1504, over- 
weighted with commissions. In April of 1503 he had, in spite of his 
heavy responsibilities, accepted a commission from the operai of Sta. 
Maria del Fiore to execute within twelve years twelve statues of 
‘ Apostles ’ for the Duomo, for which he was to receive payment at the 
rate of two large ducats (a little over nineteen shillings) a month for 
the twelve years. He was to make journeys to Carrara, receiving his 
expenses for himself and an assistant, and also the cost of the marble. 
A studio was built for him by Cronaca in the Borgo Pinti. But this 
incredible contract was never carried out. One is indeed amazed that 
either side should ever have contemplated it. One dimly blocked-out 
figure for a ‘ St. Matthew’ (Plate xvii.), the first of those grand shadows 
which Michelangelo left behind him, the idea ‘ half-hberated from the 
marble,’ as the inscription says, is to be seen to-day in the Accademia, 
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the only visible outcome of the contract. The sculptor during these 
years had undertaken no less than thirty-seven statues or reliefs ; and 
that for far less payment than a modern sculptor often receives for a 
single life-size statue. 

We are apt to think of Michelangelo as one whose footsteps were 
for ever dogged by some ill-fate — tragedies of the tombi to use Con- 
di vi’s theatrical term — caprice of Pope or cardinal, jealousy of rivals which 
cut short the splendour of his achievements. It would be nearer the 
truth to say that the magnitude of his ovra conceptions, and the bound- 
less energy of his own nature, were for ever outrunning all considerations 
of time and physical possibility. Vast as was the achievement of that 
long lifetime, it was as nothing compared to the mighty dreams which 
filled his mind, and to the mighty undertakings to which he actually 
pledged himself. As for the question of payment, he never learned or 
seemed to desire to learn how to reduce his Art to terms of money. 
He was at times in his life what he caUed in his letters wealthy — 
wealthy enough to give it nearly all away to his helpless brothers 
or to his nephews. But his ‘ wealth,’ if we examine it, was due to the 
fact that he had reduced his bodily wants to a minimum, and that he 
spent nothing on himself, living alone with one servant, and not always 
that, to look after studio and living-room. He surrounded himself 
with none of the most ordinary comforts of life. The luxurious sur- 
roundings of the iVIedici days had left no longings behind them for him. 
From first to last he resisted all attempts on the part of his relations to 
make his manner of life less solitary and less bare of all amenity. Of all 
the artists of whom we have records, no man ever lived so completely in 
and for his art, no man so completely freed himself from all the chains 
that social allurements are apt to weave for the artist. 

When, then, we find him presently in his dealings with Agnolo 
Doni, who had given him a commission for a picture, wrathfully 
exacting more than twice the price which he usually asked because 
Doni had foolishly tried to cheapen him,^ we may see in this only 
a sign of the impatient pride which was always a part of the maTi 
The incident has other interest too for us, since it brings us lifito 
contact with the one easel picture by the master which is unquestioned 
and unquestionable, namely, the tondo of the ‘ Holy Family,’ now 
in the Uffizi (Plate xviii,). The picture, which is sometimes described 

1 The reader will remember a somewhat similar action on the part of Donatello when he hurled 
his bust into the Piazza sooner than be beaten doTv n, and of the unhappy Torrigiano when he 
emote his statue of the ^iViadonna’ into fragments to his own undoinfir ' 
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as being in tevipera, was carefully examined at close quarters by 
Heath Wilson, who states that it is undoubtedly in oil,^ and it is a 
solitary instance in the artist’s career of work carried out in that 
medium for which he later in life professed his contempt in the 
well-known saying that ‘ oil painting was an art for children,’ a 
contempt which perhaps dates back to his ’prentice days in the 
workshop of Ghirlandaio. The tondo is, even without this special 
interest, in many ways remarkable. The painter is here first and 
foremost the sculptor, or say rather the modeller — for the picture is 
modelled with the brush, colour and tone little regarded, values even 
less reckoned with, and the whole thought of as if it had been a 
bas-relief, wdth reference to the incidence of light and shade as it 
would fall upon a surface of marble, and as if the figures which it 
contains were subject to the same laws of higher and lower pro- 
jection from the ground of the relief. The shadows, as indeed a good 
photograph will tell us, fall with the same forms and severity as 
they would in a work of sculpture. The lights are in consequence 
heavily loaded up to actual whiteness, and the scale of colour there- 
fore is hard and cold. Of atmosphere there is little or none, the 
background figures receding indeed but by the laws of relief. 
Colour, in the sense in which we have learned to look for it from 
the schools of the great colourists, is of necessity not here. It is 
of the nature of a finely modelled dx-awing to which colour has 
been applied. As a composition, that is to say the right filling by 
figures of the space enclosed by the frame, nothing could be finer. 
It is when we come to the consideration of the group as an ideal of the 
scene and the persons represented that estimates will vary most. The 
figure of the Virgin is massive and homely — a woman of the 
people. There is none of the fascinating grace that the painters of 
his day and of the day just preceding it would have given us. 
The one ideal which is there, and which lives and expresses itself 
through all the strength of the massive forms, is the Mother’s love. 
Nothing could be more tender than the feeling which is expressed in 
the figure of the Virgin as she holds the Child up to Joseph. 
Denying himself all captivating graces and seeking to present only 
one single motive, Michelangelo has produced a picture which will 
stand one test, and that amongst the highest that can be applied to 
a picture — you cannot forget it when once you have become really 
acquainted with it. 

^ Signor P. Neroni Ferri, the Director of the Uffizi, has kindly confirmed this fact. 
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The feature, however, of the picture which has most challenged 
criticism and most created dislike, is the introduction of a x’ow of 
nude figures in the background. This has been condemned as a pioo o 
Michelangelo’s pagan predilections, or at least of an irreverent attitude 
of thought. One or two writers have sought a defence by explaining 
the figures as symbolical, and one at least interprets them as prophets. 
I cannot believe in any such interpretation, any more than 1 can 
believe that they illustrate any irreverence in the mind of Michel- 
angelo. We shall fail wholly to understand his art if we fail to 
recognise the fact that by this time, and with more absolute entirety 
as years went on, the nude form — ^the human form, that is, as God 
bestowed it upon man — had become to him his language, as much 
the symbol of his thought as words to a poet or the notes of music 
to a musician. To him there had long ceased to be any thought of 
irreverence in the presentation of the nude human form. We shall 
have to notice at a later stage how all natural forms have dis- 
appeared from his art, leaving him alone with the form of man as an 
expression of all moral, physical, or spiritual fact. There is no place 
any longer — indeed there never has been much from the beginning — 
for shapes of bird or beast, of tree or flower, of landscape or the 
beauty of earth. His mind had, as it were, become atrophied to all 
interests save those which were to be seen through the form and the 
spirit of Man. 

When therefore he comes, in carrying out his composition, to need 
the presence of certain accessory figures, it comes as naturally to him 
and is as little irreverent to place them there in nude form, as it had 
been to a Perugino to figure there his fluttering angels, or to Benozzo 
Gozzoli, or Botticelli, or Ghirlandaio, to fill their vacant spaces with 
figures clad in the princely braveries and the dignified draperies of 
the modern Florentine. He saw man nobly nude where they had 
seen him nobly clad. I do not for a moment deny also his sheer 
delight as an artist in the rendering of the nude human form : 
any more than one need deny to those others their artist’s delight 
in the rendering of gorgeous pageantries. But the one is in essence 
no more pagan, no more irreverent, than the other. It was, however, 
though not quite an innovation, yet considering the influence of the 
man who did it, practically a departure, which in the hands of lesser 
men and meaner thinkers was destined to produce evil fruits in the 
treatment of sacred art. 
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To this period, too, belong two other tondi, reliefs in marble, of 
which one, and that the finer, remains in the collection of the Bargello, 
begun, but never completed, for Bartolommeo Pitti, while the other, 
also unfinished, belongs to the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy 
of London. The motive of the Bargello group (Plate xx.) is that 
which appears in the Bruges ‘ Madonna ’ and also in the Doni picture, — 
the Mother has been giving the Child a reading-lesson. Here the 
Child is tired, and leans his elbow over the open book upon her 
knee. The Virgin, too, turns her head and looks dreamily out with 
the same calm sad gaze which is typical of all Michelangelo’s 
sculptured Madonnas. Nothing more full of meaning and of pathos 
has come to us from his hand, and nothing of its haunting beauty is 
lost to it because the chisel-marks of the master are still upon it, a 
deeply interesting link to us, as we look at them, with the personality 
of the man who wrought it four hundred years ago. One can see no 
reason why Michelangelo did not give to this not very large tondo 
the day or two of work which would, as we say, have ‘ finished it,’ 
except that he was more and more coming to find himself unable, 
when he had once expressed all that there was to express, to bring 
himself to add a ‘ finish ’ which would express no more. The tondo of 
the Diploma Gallery (Plate xix.), in like manner, is left in many 
parts in the rough, but loses nothing of its motive and expression 
thereby. The Child, half-frightened by the bird which St. John 
holds out to him, shrinks for shelter to his mother’s lap. The move- 
ment expressed in the bodies of the two children, of which the St. 
John is left with the surface still rough, is very masterly. The face 
of the Madonna alone seems to fall short of the beauty of the Bargello 
tondo. 

These two works no doubt were still in the studio and formed part 
of those T;hirty-seven statues and reliefs, of which the greater portion 
were still upon the sculptor’s books and conscience, when a summons 
from Pope Julius the Second in 1505 took him once more to Rome. 
But in the last months of the year before this occurred his hands had 
been full with a commission which was destined never to reach 
completion, though even in its preliminary stage it raised the artist’s 
name higher than perhaps anything which he had hitherto accom- 
plished, even than the ‘David’ itself. To Lionardo da Vinci had 
been assigned, in 1503, the decoration of a wall in the Sala Grande del 
Consiglio, where the Municipal Council of Florence held its meetings. 
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The subject which he chose was the ‘Battle of Aiighiari,’^ where in 
1440 the Florentines, by their victory over the condottiere Piccinino, 
had saved the Hepublic from the hands of Filippo Maria Visconti. 
This work was, by the common consent of those who saw it, a 
masterpiece even of that master. When therefore, at the instance 
of the Gonfaloniere Pietro Soderini, who had always been foremost 
in recognising the powers of his young fellow-citizen, the Council 
decided to entrust the other wall to Michelangelo, they were paying 
to Michelangelo the highest honour which was in their power. An 
empty room was given to him in the Hospital of the dyers in Sant’ 
Onofrio, in what is now the Via Guelfa. Here in October 1504 
Michelangelo began his famous cartoon. He worked at it till the 
early days of January 1505. Then came his summons by the Pope, 
and late in the summer of 1506, after his flight from Rome, a month 
or two perhaps of renewed work upon the cartoon, which seems 
to have brought it to completion. The actual wall painting was 
never executed. The cartoon remained at Sant’ Onofrio, and became 
to the younger generation of artists during its short existence as much 
the model of style as the works of Masaccio and Filippo Lippi had 
been to the older men. Nothing is more significant of the changed 
direction which Michelangelo’s influence was destinea to give to 
Italian art — not, alas, for the better, since his forms could be emptily 
and vulgarly travestied, but his technical mastery and his powers of 
thought could not — than the fact that the chapel of the Carmine 
was now deserted for the dyers’ hall of Sant’ Onofrio. It was removed 
to an upper chamber of the Casa Medici, and there, subjected to rough 
handling, and eventually torn or cut into fragments, it perished after 
an existence of not more than six or seven years. But for what 
reason this was done, by whom, and whether by malice or folly, is 
uncertain. Vasari in his life of Baccio Bandinelli circumstantially lays 
the crime to that enemy of himself and Michelangelo. He states 
that after the return of the Medici, when the Casa Medici was under 
repair, Bandinelli made himself a false key, and secretly entering the 
chamber cut the cartoon to pieces. But Vasari’s statements about 
Bandinelli may not be trusted, and he seems to have forgotten that 
in his life of Michelangelo he had merely said that the cartoon had 


^ The picture^ executed^ as it would seem^ in some medium akin to the wax encaustic of the 
ancients^ perished in a very short time. It was replaced by the miserable productions of Giorgio 
Vasari which we see to>day. 
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been destroyed by careless artists through lack of supervision during 
the illness of Giuliano. Moreover, Benvenuto Cellini, who never 
missed the opportunity of a stab at Bandinelli, says no word 
upon the point, and Condivi declares that he does not know what 
became of it, but that Michelangelo had left it in the Sala del 
Papa at Santa Maria Novella.^ Neither A^asari nor Condivi ever 
saw it, but Benvenuto Cellini, who could be a sound critic when 
his own work was not in question, and who himself had copied it, 
after speaking in warm admiration of the work of Lionardo (whose 
figures were all draped), declares that Michelangelo never again rose 
to half that same height of power even in the vault of the Sistine 
chapel. 

I do not propose to examine at any length the details of a work 
which never can be seen by us. It has been exhaustively treated by 
many of the best authorities on Michelangelo. The subject which he 
chose was a well-known incident in the war between Florence and 
Pisa when the English condottiere. Sir John Hawkwood — whose 
portrait on horseback by Paolo Uccello is to be seen in the Duomo of 
Florence — fell upon a body of Florentine soldiers who were bathing in 
the Arno. The incident from a national point of view had hardly the 
intrinsic interest which should justify its appearance on the walls of 
the great Council. It was chosen by Michelangelo for the opportunity 
which it gave for the drawing of the nude form. A copy in mono- 
chrome — perhaps that which Aristotele da Sangallo executed — 
exists at Holkham HaU, and portions have been engraved, in very 
free translation, by Marcantonio Raimondi, Antonio Veneziano, 
Schiavonetti, and others. A sketch by Daniele da Volterra reproduces 
a small portion, and original drawings by the master himself survive 
in the collections of Europe, especially one at Vienna which, very 
slight in execution, seems to contain the first thought for many of the 
attitudes. More accessible to the English reader is a fine drawing in 
the British Museum of the naked man, much foreshortened, who is 
reaching down into the stream, and the copy of the cartoon at 
Holkham HaU already mentioned. But for the present we must 
leave the cartoon in the haU of the Hospital of Sant’ Onofrio 


1 There is confusion on this point among the authorities. Vasari, as tre have seen, plac^ its 
ultimate resting-place in the Casa Medici, Condivi in the Sala del Papa. Benvenuto Cellini says 
that one cartoon was in the Casa Medici, and one in the Sala del Papa, but he does not say which 
was which. 
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and accompany Michelangelo, with his hundred gold crowns for 
journey-money, on his second visit to Rome, which was presently to 
bear fruit in the mighty achievements of his life, the Tomb of Julius, 
the Vault of the Sistine, and indirectly, as a far-off crowning piece, 
the Dome of St. Peter’s. 




SKETCH FOR THE TOMB OF JULIUS II 

(copy by JACOPO SACCHETTi) 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE FIRST DESIGN FOR THE TOMB OF JULIUS (1505)— THE 
HISTORY OF THE TOMB 

W HEN in the January of 1505 Michelangelo once more set 
foot in Rome, the air was easier to breathe. The age of 
terror under the Borgias had passed and left little behind 
it save its unsavoury memories. Pius in. — he who had contracted for 
statues ‘ better done than they are generally done nowadays in Rome ’ 
— had, after twenty-six days of the Papacy, given place to Giuliano 
della Rovere, nephew of Sixtus iv., who took the name of Julius the 
Second. A work on Art is not the place in which to discuss the 
moral or religious aspects of the Papacy in those days. We are con- 
cerned with the personality of this Pope or that merely as it 
affected the art and the life of Michelangelo. The remarkable man 
who now sat in the chair of St. Peter had not a few points of 
character in common with the artist. Never so much at home as 
when he sat his horse at the head of his troops, he was perhaps more 
fitted by nature to lead an army than to head a Church. But his 
ideas, whether in war or peace, were large and ambitious, and though 
the feverish days of his manhood, which he had spent with his life always 
in his hand in peril of the Borgias, had left him little room for the study 
of art or letters, he yet saw in both, as his uncle had seen before him, 
forces which should be used to enhance the glory of the Papacy. Not 
that his patronage of art or letters was all self-interest. He had, for 
art at any rate, and perhaps for letters, a sincere admiration, but he 
knew his own limitations. ‘ A book in my hand ! ’ he cried to Michel- 
angelo when his statue was in question — ‘No, not a book, but a sword 
— I have little of book-learning.’ In Michelangelo no doubt he found 
a man after his own heart, one who could understand and also originate 
great schemes. Each was full of energy, impetuous, impatient, 
large of view, ambitious of achievement. Each rose to the full height 
of his, powers and showed at his best in the presence of great under- 
takings. And each, too, showed the same tendency to turn the 
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possible into the impossible by making their undertakings embrace 
too vast a field. 

Vasari and Condivi both assert that Julius sent for the artist with 
no fixed scheme in his head for his employment, and that he wasted 
several months before he finally decided upon his own tomb, to be 
placed in the Basilica of St. Peter. The fact that in less than three 
months fi*om his arrival in Rome, Michelangelo, with two assistants, was 
on his way to Carrara ready to choose, and even to block out in some 
cases, the marbles for the tomb, falsifies once more, as is so often 
the case, the evidence of these writers. It is clear that Julius either 
had already in his mind the tomb, or that he very rapidly formed his 
decision, — equally clear that Michelangelo shaped his design with 
extraordinary speed and received the Pope’s assent. There is no trait 
which more marks the man than the completeness and rapidity 
with which an idea once suggested to him sprang into realisation — as 
Athena fi'om the brain of ^eus — fully armed and equipped for action. 
We find it so with the David, with the Medici Tombs, with the 
Sistine Vault, with the Dome itself. Very characteristic, too, of the 
man is the sudden burst of energetic action which follows on the 
shaping of the idea. He is away, before his design can have been 
much over a month old, to Carrara, — spends eight months there 
seeing his blocks quarried, — a fact which shows that his design must 
have taken clear and final shape even to measurements, — blocks out 
one or two of them on the spot, visits Lavagna to make contracts for 
their transport to Rome, and finally, piling as usual idea upon idea 
and project upon project, half purposes to shape one of the cliffs 
of Carrara into a marble figure, as the Greek sculptor in the days 
of Alexander had thought to do with Mount Athos. Then he is 
back in Rome seeing to the transfer of his marbles from the Marmo- 
rata on the Ripa Grande to the workshop near the Vatican, and is 
soon at work with mallet and chisel on the ill-fated monument, for 
the masses of marble destined for St. Peter’s never got nearer to the 
church, and some of them never nearer to their shaping, than when 
they stood piled about the workshop in the Borgo St. Angelo. 

It will be most convenient, though it violates chronological order, 
to follow the history of the Tomb of Julius to its end. Let us begin 
by quoting the description of Condivi. ‘ The tomb was intended to 
have four faces, two of eighteen braccia (thirty-four feet six) to form 
the sides, two of twelve braccia (twenty- three feet) for the two ends, 

the whole forming an oblong. The exterior was adorned with separate 
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niches which were to receive each a statue : between each pair of niches 
there were terminal figures : below, a sort of entablature sustained by 
plinths rising from the ^ound, projecting, and supporting statues 
loaded with bonds like prisoners. They represented the liberal Arts, 
such as Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, each with its attributes 
in such sort that it was easy to recognise them. The meaning of the 
allegory was also easy to understand. As the Pope himself, so all 
these forces were prisoners of Death ; for the Arts would never have 
found one who was better disposed to favour and to encourage them. 
Above the statues ran a cornice which united all the portions of the 
work. On the plane were four great statues : one of them, the “ Moses,” 
is seen to-day in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli : it will be spoken 
of in its place. The work ended in a platform on which two angels 
supported a sarcophagus : one of the angels had a smiling face, as if 
rejoicing to see the soul of the Pope received in the rank of happy 
spirits; the other was weeping at the thought that the world was 
deprived of so great a man. By one of the extremities, on one of the 
short sides, you penetrated to the interior of the tomb : there in the 
middle of a small chamber, in form of a temple, was a marble sarco- 
phagus destined to receive the body of the Pope. The whole was 
worked with a marvellous art.’^ Lastly the monument was to contain 
more than forty statues, without counting the scenes of low relief 
in bronze, all appropriate to the subject, which were to reproduce 
the feats of the great pontificate.’ So far Condi vi, differing from 
Vasari in these respects, that the latter describes the figures about 
the chest not as angels, but as ‘ Heaven who smiling bore a bier upon 
the shoulder, and Cybele, Goddess of the Earth, who seemed to mourn 
that she remained on the world robbed of all worth by the death of 
this man.’ He describes the four great statues, speaking of them as 
if they were equal in size and as if they corresponded to one another, 
as Active and Contemplative Life, Moses and St. Paul. The tomb 
was to stand apart from wall or pillar in St. Peter’s so as to allow 
free passage all round it. 

We may perhaps accept with reasonable confidence the statements 
of either of these writers on the subject of measurements, architectural 
details, and the general disposition of the parts of the monument. 
But we shall be within our rights in reserving our judgment as to the 

^ Since little of it all came into existence^ tbe value of Condivi's account is at tLis point 
subject to somewhat large discount. He speaks of what it might have been as though it had been. 
So too Vasari. 
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inner meanings which underlay the sculpture of this great tomb. 
One may doubt whether Michelangelo, whom we know to have been 
self-contained almost to secretiveness about his work, so that he 
admitted to the secret chambers of his soul not even his closest 
friends, and not even those who had the best right to claim 
the privilege, would have imparted to this very unimaginative 
pair of admirers the inmost workings of his mind. It must be 
remembered also, both in the ease of the Julius and the Medici 
tombs, that Condivi’s and Vasari’s accounts were published many 
years after both projects had been laid aside by Michelangelo, when 
both had become bitter memories to him, and when he had so lost 
interest in them that no persuasions could induce him to resume 
them. Giorgio Vasari was not born when the first design was framed 
for the tomb of Julius. He was hardly more than a child when 
the Medici tombs were in making. Condivi, born in 1525,^ was a 
still younger man. To neither of them could these designs have been 
made known till they had become a faint and far-off echo of the first 
great conception. When we read in Vasari that the prigioni, the 
bound figures with which the tomb was to be surrounded, were 
captured provinces, we are reminded that in 1505 Julius had not yet 
set out upon his career of conquest, and sanguine and masterful of 
spirit though he was, he knew enough of the uncertainties of life 
to abstain from visibly challenging fate upon his tomb. So too, 
when we read in Condivi that these same prisoners were the liberal 
Arts bound and chained by the loss of Julius, we may reserve 
to ourselves the doubt whether it follows that Condivi should have 
been better informed of the secrets of Michelangelo’s thought. 

No complete design of the monument survives. The fragmentary 
drawings which exist in various collections, though by no means all 
proceeding from the master’s hand, are, even as copies by pupils, of a 
certain value as evidence of varying phases through which the details 
of the design were passing in the mind of the sculptor before they took 
satisfactory shape — trial sketches, first thoughts thrown off on paper. 
The best known of these is a drawing at Berlin^ (Plate xxi.), 
often reproduced, which, as a fair general plan of the architecture, 
corresponds roughly with Condivi’s account. But the niches are filled 

^ The statement in the second edition of Condivi's life of Michelangelo^ 174 : 6 , is clearly 
erroneous. It describes Condivi as dying at the age of eighty-nine in 1564^ having outlived his 
master by ten years. But the master himself died in 1564 — which would mate master and pupil 
of one age. See Milaneses commentary to Vasari^ 1906. 

^ A copy hy Jacopo Sacchetti, 
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by two winged figures standing victoriously over two prostrate 
forms. The ‘prisoners,’ on a higher level, stand as described on 
plinths on either side of each niche, and behind them are visible the 
heads of the terminal figures. On the platform we see the marble 
chest with putti on either side — but we look in vain for Heaven and 
Earth. Large statues rest on the platform and explain to us that their 
original position was to have been here, and not on the ground level 
as we now see it. The part elevation suggested in this drawing gives 
us one of the short ends only. Yet on it are visible sixteen statues, 
which suggests that Condi vi’s and Vasari’s estimate of forty for the 
whole tomb is likely to be well within the mark. But as we have 
said, it is not safe to insist on an argument derived from these passing 
phases of the design. 

Michelangelo was at work upon the great task with all the ardour of 
his character — for none, as Clement the Seventh said later of him, 
could work as he could when he willed — still inspired and fired by the 
presence with him of his first mighty conception : when suddenly the 
Pope changed his mind, and from that moment the great design in 
its entirety was doomed. The ‘Tragedy of the Tomb,’ as Condivi 
calls it, had begun — tragedy undoubtedly in some sort for Michel- 
angelo, since it hung over the best years of his life, and with its 
attendant worries and disappointments often seemed to paralyse his 
energies — he says so himself — for months at a time. Vasari attributes 
the Pope’s sudden coolness to the jealous schemings of Bramante. 
It is true that there was no love between the artists. Michelangelo 
sincerely admired Bramante ’s plan for St. Peter’s, and freely said so. 
But Bramante had proceeded in the spirit of the modern restorer, and 
had wrought needless havoc with the work of the older men, and 
Michelangelo as freely expressed his wrath at these proceedings. 
He criticised with equal vigour the structural weakness of Bramante’s 
work. No doubt there was ill-feeling between them; but we need 
not seek the cause of the Pope’s change of mind in that, nor yet in 
the fact that some one had told him it was unlucky to build one’s 
tomb in one’s lifetime — a curious comment on the frequency with which 
in that day the formula ‘ sibi vivo ’ appears on the tomb of the cardinals, 
who had feared, it is said, the seizure of their wealth — the rough and 
ready death-duty of the day — by the Papal treasury at their death. 
The true reason lay rather in the fact that the mind of Julius was 
already absorbed in his schemes of conquest, even if the other reasons 
quoted contributed in any measure to the result. Michelangelo was 
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soon able to perceive the change. He was unable to obtain any 
money from the Pope, who personally acted as paymaster for the 
expenses of the Tomb; and presently, being denied admission to 
his presence, made up his mind on the spot. Leaving orders for the 
sale of his studio effects, he took horse within a few hours ^ and 
pushed forward till he had placed one hundred and thirty miles 
between himself and Julius. At Poggibonsi he found himself safe 
on Tuscan soil, and the Papal couriers who overtook him there 
brought back the reply that he would never return and was now 
free from all obhgations to the Pope. Truly Julius had found his 
match. He sent letter after letter to the Signoria of Florence : in 
vain. Piero Soderini, not perhaps sorry to see Michelangelo once 
more at work on the cartoon, wrote to the Pope that if they did nob 
handle him gently he would leave Florence as he had left Rome. 
And so things stood when in the November of that year, 1506, 
the Pope having made a triumphal march through Perugia and Imola, 
became master of Bologna, Giovanni Bentivoglio, in spite of his 
thumb-nail precautions, passing from that day out of sight. Once 
more the Pope applies to the Signoria for Michelangelo, who at length 
relenting, and bearing a safe- conduct from Soderini, appears before 
Julius at Bologna, and makes submission. The unhappy Monsignore 
who introduced the sculptor tactlessly excused him to the Pope 
on the grounds of the general ignorance of painters in all save their 
art. The Pope, anxious to explode his wrath, but evidently fearing 
to vent it on Michelangelo, finds here an excellent scapegoat. The 
unhappy bishop is hustled out with blows — so says Condivi — and in 
this strange but characteristic fashion peace is made between the two 
fierce spirits. Then came the making and casting of the great bronze 
statue of J ulius at Bologna — of which more hereafter ; then a few 
months in Florence, and early in 1508 the sculptor is once more back 
in Rome. But the scheme of the Tomb, which was still nearest to 
his heart, was never again taken up by Julius. The Sistine Vault 
intervened, and occupied four years; and when about the end of 1512 
the chapel was thrown open, the great Pope had but a few months 
to live, and he died without having seen the Tomb on which he had 
once set his heart. On May 6, 1513, a second contract was drawn 
up with the executors of Julius,® Cardinal Leonardo Grosso della 
Rovere, and Cardinal Lorenzo Puccio, apostolic protonotary. The 

1 He left Rome the day before the foundation stone of the new St. Pete/s was laid^ 1506 . 

^ Leonardo Grosso della Roveie was Cardinal of San Pietro in Vincoli. 
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specifications of the design differ somewhat from the first. The tomb 
is no longer to be an oblong standing free, but is to have one end 
affixed to the wall, A memorandum in Michelangelo’s handwriting 
seems to show greatly reduced dimensions, 26'3 x 15 as against the 
previous 34‘6 x 23. Nevertheless a letter by the sculptor says that the 
Cardinal had desired to continue the Tomb on a greater scale. No 
terminal figures are mentioned, but merely plain pilasters. There are 
to be two niches, tabernacoli, on each of the three faces, and in each 
of the said six niches two figures (twelve in all) of about a palm above 
the natural size ; and in front of each pilaster a figure of similar size 
(twelve in all). On the platform, jjmw, above is to be the sarcophagus, 
cassone, with four feet, on which is to be the recumbent figure of 
.Julius, and two figures at each end as supporters, all these five to be 
twice the natural size. There are to be six sitting figures on the 
platform of similar size. At the end of the tomb which is affixed 
to the wall is to be a chapel about thirty-five palms high, in which 
there are to be five figures greater in size than any of the rest 
because of their greater distance fi'om the eye. There are to be three 
‘ stories ’ in bronze or marble at choice of the executors. Seven 
years are to be allowed for completion of the design. It will be 
noticed that provision is made for a great increase of scale in the 
statues from the lower to the upper portions of the monument. 

In this changed form the undertaking was still a vast one ; but the 
work, now moved from the Borgo Sant’ Angelo to the Macello dei 
Corvi, near the Forum of Trajan, made slow progress. On .J uly 8, 1516, 
came a third contract between the sculptor and the same executors, 
with further reduction in size : the long flank is now given at eleven 
Florentine braccia — about 21 feet 6 in. And we read as before of 
twelve figures in the niches, and as before, of reliefs in bronze, of a 
sort of tribunetta on the platform above with the figure of the dead 
Pope (no cassone is now mentioned) between two other figures, and, 
as before, seated figures on the platform, and a Madonna and Child 
nearly eight feet high — a gradual reduction towards the final mutilated 
fragment as we now see it, but still a large and costly scheme. This 
contract must have been signed by the sculptor with little hope of its 
fulfilment. Probably the ‘ Moses ’ was already very far advanced, if 
not completed. The ‘ Prisoners ’ {prigiom, now in the Louvre) were 
as far advanced as they ever were to be, and other statues were partly 
‘ set fi:ee from the marble.’ The day reliefs to be cast in bronze were 
perhaps also ready. But Giovanni dei Medici, Leo x., Michelangelos 
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old table-companion of the Casa Medici, now had claims upon him. 
He was already deep in his scheme — never to be carried out — for the 
facade of his own Medici Church of San Lorenzo in Florence. Y ears 
passed, and the Julius tomb was ever as a millstone round the neck 
of Michelangelo. From 1524 to 1526 and even later the sculptor 
lay under the terror of a lawsuit from the executors of Julius. In 
1531 the new Medici Pope, Clement vii., son of Giuliano, came to 
the rescue with a brief which forbade Michelangelo, under pain of 
excommunication, to work on any commission save only on the 
Medici tombs. Therefore in 1532, on April 29th, the Duke of 
Urbino, Francesco Maria della Hovere, now the surviving representative 
of Julius, accepted the half loaf and signed a fourth contract, by which 
they were to be content with ‘ six statues in marble commenced and 
not finished in Rome, or existing in Florence, finished by his own hand 
and labour : similarly all other things belonging to the said sepulchre.’ 
The contract, which is said to be drawn up with ‘ the wish, consent, and 
assent of his holiness Clement vii.,’ allows three years for its completion, 
and stipulates that if Michelangelo fails to observe it, the contract is 
ipso facto to be void, and the Duke of Urbino may return to the 
former contracts.^ An interesting letter from the duke’s agent to 
his master speaks in high glee of this achievement — six statues by 
Michelangelo being ‘worth an universe: they will be incomparable.’ 
It is interesting to find, too, from this letter, that the writer had 
suggested Santa Maria del Popolo, the favourite church of the Della 
Rovere, lately rebuilt by Sixtus iv. But Michelangelo found — and 
we can well understand — neither light nor space in the church. Julius 
had rebuilt San Pietro in Vincoli, one of the best lighted churches in 
Rome. And here it was decided that the monument should be placed 
in its mutilated form. Grosso della Rovere had already been buried 
there in 1520. 

But this was not to be the end. The next two years saw the 
sculptor’s hands still full with the Medici tombs and the Laurentian 
Library. Then in 1534 came the death of Clement vii. and the 
succession of Alessandro Farnese as Paul in., by whose command all 
commissions were set aside for the ‘ Last Judgment ’ fresco of the 
Sistine Chapel. The new Pope was full of great enterprises and 
needed the services of Michelangelo, who had already broken contract 
number four and was technically subject to the pains and penalties 

^ In referriiig* to tliese successive contracts I have omitted the <|uestioiis of piicO;, merely 
indicating- the changes of form. 
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therein set forth. But in 1537 the Pope intervened with a brief in 
which, after exonerating Michelangelo from blame, he absolves him and 
his successors from all penalties which he may have incurred and even 
from all claim for moneys received. Then at last, in 1542, the Duke 
of Urbino, who must have fully realised the uselessness of contracts 
made under Papal guarantee to be torn up by a successor, wrote a 
courteous letter to the eccellentismno Messer JMichelangelo, accepting 
the situation, and merely stipulating that the three statues entii'ely 
finished by Michelangelo’s own hand, including that of Moses, should 
be placed upon the sepulchre. The other statues might be carried to 
their end by any efficient sculptor whom Michelangelo might select. 
The two statues from his own hand, besides the ‘ Moses,’ were evidently 
the two prigioni — the ‘ Slaves,’ now in the Louvre — for the sculptor 
soon after sent in a petition in which he explained that these statues 
no longer found any place in the present design, and he offered to 
substitute two other statues which he had begun to take their place, 
namely, the Active and Contemplative Life. Then followed the 
fifth and last formal contract of August 22, 1542, which enumerates 
the Madonna and Child, a Sibyl and a Prophet, Active and Con- 
templative Life — all to be completed by Raffaello di Montelupo, 
together with the ‘ Moses ’ entirely by Michelangelo. And so when, 
after nearly forty years, the Tomb of Julius is to be set up, the 
mighty first conception with its forty statues has diminished to one 
statue from the master’s hand, and S. Pietro in Vaticano has been 
changed to S. Pietro in Vincoli. It is true that before 1545, the 
year of its final setting up, Michelangelo has relieved Montelupo of 
his liabilities for the ‘ Active ’ and ‘ Contemplative Life,’ and made 
himself responsible for their completion, — though the words ‘ with his 
own hand ’ must surely be subject to a reserve. Of the other statues 
which we see upon the sepulchre, the ‘ Madonna and Child,’ the 
‘ Prophet,’ and ‘ Sibyl ’ of the platform are due to Montelupo. The 
terminal figui’es were done by Giacomo del Duca, one of Montelupo’s 
workmen, and the ^lamentable recumbent figure of Julius by Maso del 
Bosco. The masonry of the architecture was fitted by Francesco d’ 
Amadore d’Urbino and Giovanni dei Marchesi, and does little credit to 
their workmanship. And so, when the sculptor was seventy years old, 
passed away the great dream that he had fashioned forty years before 
in the heyday of his manhood. 

As we read t&e descriptions of Condivi and Vasari, even while we 
feel that they were little able to go deep enough to understand the 
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allegory which doubtless underlay every portion of the work, even if 
Michelangelo in his far old age had been of a mind to recall his buried 
ghosts, we cannot fail to feel how far the spirit of this sepulchre has 
passed from that which marked the early Renaissance tombs of Italy. 
The ideal of Death which the sculptors of the early Renaissance, and 
indeed the sculptors of an earlier day back to Arnolfo di Cambio and 
to the primitive forerunners of the revival of sculpture, had been that 
of quiet sleep, of rest. Pope or cardinal, statesman or lawyer, warrior 
or lady, they lie above their tombs, one and all speaking to us of taking 
rest in sleep. Sometimes the Joy of Life to come is expressed in the 
presence of the radiant angels who gently draw aside the veil from 
the sleeping figure, or of happy children, putti, the emblem originally 
of eternal youth, above and around the happy sleeper. Sometimes the 
Madorma and her Child keep quiet watch from their tondo above the 
sleeping figure. And sometimes, especially in the Renaissance monu- 
ments of Rome, the Virtues, symbolised in their well-known forms, or it 
may be some saint or two, keep guard about the tomb. But the essence of 
the feeling is always the same, as it comes from the hand of the sculptor, 
especially if he be a Tuscan, namely, the rest which death brings, after 
life, rather than the retrospect and pompous display of the life which has 
been lived. This is true only of the sculptor ; it was left to the epitaph- 
maker and the poet often to contradict this spirit in his inscription. 
But in the last decade of the fifteenth century one becomes aware of a 
certain restlessness, an uneasy stirring in the sleep. Not only do the 
quiet and lovely forms of the earlier tombs give way to richer, more 
ostentatious, more unmeaning ornament, but the sleeping figure is less 
restful and more contorted, till presently he is found to be a figure 
awake, often in a half-raised attitude. The ideal of sleep has ended 
and the purpose of a tomb begins to be to tell the tale, and often to 
vaunt the life, of him who lies there. Nowhere can this transition be 
better traced than in the matchless series of Roman Renaissance 
tombs in Santa Maria del Popolo. As we enter the church and see 
the exquisite tomb which Bregno and Mino wrought for Cristoforo 
della Rovere, and thence pass the lovely sleeping figure of Marcan- 
tonio Albertoni, we turn a corner and are in front of the tomb of 
Podocatharus, already more flaunting in its costliness, while a 
few paces farther on, as we step into the choir, we find the tomb 
of Basso della Rovere, which in 1507 Julius ii. erected, from the 
hand of Andrea Sansovino, to his relation. The dead bishop lies 
sideways, uneasily cramped, towards the spectator, his head resting 
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on his hand in a position which suggests nothing so much as a sick 
headache. 

As the sixteenth century goes forward, the trumpeting of the dead 
men’s lives grows louder, and when at the end of the century this 
trumpet-blast has ended, there seems nothing left for the sculptor to 
tell of but the sorry corruption of our poor mortality. 

In this march of death Michelangelo comes just at the point where 
the sleep has ended, and the pride and pomp of life has asked to be 
recorded. He cannot tell his tale indeed with the empty, blatant 
vulgarity of the average sixteenth-century sculptor. Anything that 
he has to say will be said in worthy shape, and will be full of deep 
and impressive allegory. But the theme will be other and otherwise 
thought of than that of the earlier school of Rest. In this Tomb of 
Julius, designed while both he and its intended tenant were stUl burn- 
ing with the energy of living men, there is no real thought of sleep. 
Its purpose in the mind of Michelangelo was to glorify the Papal 
power as a source and symbol of enlightenment and liberation from 
intellectual and moral darkness ; to glorify Julius also, under a set of 
symbols, as the visible earthly representative of this mighty force, 
which gathers up in itself, in the mind of the designer, all the great 
attributes which have come down along the ages from prophet or 
sibyl, from lawgiver or leader, apostle or saint. Julius, perhaps, 
though not unmindful of the glory of the Papacy, had more in his 
thoughts the glory of himself as its representative. To Michelangelo 
the order was reversed. Admiring no doubt the quahties of energy 
and force in Julius which were so much after his own heart, he pro- 
bably no more regarded him, in his individual character, as a paragon 
of all excellences, than he did when presently called upon in some- 
what similar fashion to typify the rule of the Medici. He saw in 
the Papacy a mighty moral force, but no man was better able than he, 
who had known Rome in the days of the Borgia, to discern between 
the force and its exponent. In Julius he saw a man fitted by nature 
to be a leader of men, man of action, and in some sort also thinker, 
in some sort also, of necessity, lawgiver to a people. I cannot doubt 
that ill the Moses, man of action and lawgiver, we find his symbol 
for Julius — the man of action doubtless weighing heavier in the 
balance. The very fact that this figure occupied his earliest care 
and was alone wrought to its completion, seems to speak to that 
interpretation. In the first designs, it will be remembered, nothing 
is said of any recumbent figure of the Pope. He was, one may 
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conclude, to be present only in symbol, and nothing seems more 
natural than that Michelangelo should have set himself at the first 
to work out with all his fervour the master presence of the whole 
design. 

The two figures which occupy the niches to the left present to us an 
enigma. They do not appear under the name of ‘ Contemplative ’ and 
‘Active Life’ in any of the contracts until the last, in August 1542, 
just before which date they had also, as we have seen, been mentioned 
in Michelangelo’s petition, in which he says that he desires to with- 
draw the two prisoners because they are by their size unsuited to the 
altered design, and ‘ not to be wanting in honour, he made a beginning 
{dette cominciamento) to two other statues, “ Contemplative ” and 
“ Active Life,” which are well enough advanced to be finished easily 
enough by any other masters.’ Allusion is made to them under these 
names in the contract of 1542 between himself and Raffaello di 
Montelupo, and once more in a letter to Salvestro da Montalto of 
1545. But nowhere did he speak of them as ‘ Rachel ’ and ‘ Leah,’ 
and these titles appear to have grown upon them because Dante in 
the Purgatorio uses the two sisters as types of ‘ Contemplative ’ and 
‘ Active Life.’ The passage is as follows : — 

Sappiay qualunque il mio name domanda^ 

Cliio mi son Lia, e vo movendo intorno 
Le belle mani a Jamii una ghirlanda. 

Fer piacermi alio specchio qm m adomo ; 

Ma mia suora Fachel mai non si smaga 
Dal stio jniraglio, e siede tutto giorno, 

Eir e de suoi begli occhi veder vaga, 

Co7n io delV adomarmi coUe mani, 

‘Let him know, whoever asks my name, that I am Leah, and that 
I go moving my fair hands to make a garland. For my pleasure, 
here I deck myself by the glass. But my sister Rachel never parts 
from her mirror, and sits all day. She longs ever for the sight of her 
own fair eyes, as I to adorn me with my hands.’ 

The reader must remember that the figure to the left with the 
uplifted hands is that which has been identified as ‘ Rachel ’ in 
‘ Contemplative Life ’ (Plate xxv.), while the figure on the right who 
gazes into what appears to be a mirror, with which, by the way, a 
lock of her hair is intertwined, is considered to be ‘ Leah ’ or ‘ Active 
Life ’ (Plate xxvi.). In comparing the figures with the lines from 
Dante, it will at once be seen how very slight the correspondence 
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really is, Rachel (‘ Contemplative Life ’) is not only not ‘ sitting all 
day to gaze at her own eyes, but she lifts her hands and eyes to 
heaven, and her movement is altogether far more active than that of 
the other statue, who in a quiet attitude gazes abstractedly into the 
mirror. The identification becomes bewildering, and one is compelled 
to feel that if the sculptor created these two figures with the mean- 
ing from the very first which he attached to them in his letter, his 
allegoiy is rnore far-fetched and less convincing than in any other 
instance which we can think of from his works. Rutting aside 
the titles of ‘ Rachel and ‘ Leah,’ for which probably Michelangelo 
never stood godfather, even under their names of ‘ Contemplative ’ 
and ‘ Active Life, for which he made himself responsible, they do 
not seem to express their purpose to us — do not seem to have that 
depth of inner meaning which we have learned to ask for firom the 
sculptor. 

If no clue existed as to the meaning of these figures, I believe that 
nine out of ten students of Italian sculpture who stood before them 
for the first time would at once be struck by the fact that they are 
represented in the attitude and with the symbolic attributes which 
from the days of Niccolb’s pulpit onwards were used by sculptors 
when they were called upon to represent the cardinal virtues — one of 
the favourite and most often repeated adjuncts to pulpit, shrine, or 
tomb, Hope is represented with eyes and often hands upMfted ; Charity 
holding sometimes one, more often two, babes in her arms ; Prudence 
gazing into a mirror, or holding a snake, the ancient type of wisdom 
(sometimes, as in Balducci’s ‘ Shrine of St. Peter Martyr ’ at Milan, 
she does both). These attitudes and attributes were of long standing, 
and had become a commonplace of art. Now, if the reader recalls 
to himself the countless examples of the Virtues which occur in the 
sculpture of Italy, he will see in a moment that the ' Contemplative 
Life’ (left) stands in the attitude of Hope — Donatello’s statuette in 
the font of Siena will at once come into the mind — while the ‘ Active 
Life’ (right) conforms completely to the symbolism of Prudence. 
Then one reminds oneself that Vasari, in describing the first design, 
after accounting for the prigioni which stood before the terminals, 
goes on to say that there were also various statues, bound, however, 
representing all the virtues and liberal arts (‘ tutte le virtU ed arti 
ingegnose ’). The thought at once occurs to one : Had Michelangelo, 
at the time when he was first fashioning the ‘Moses’ to typify the 
qualities of a Julius, also ‘liberated fi’om the marble’ his first thoughts 
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for two of the virtues which perhaps most marked Julius — his 
sanguine yet foreseeing disposition ? Both in the first and second 
designs there were to be twelve statues not specifically named. If 
these were the virtues and liberal arts — Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
Prudence, Temperance, and Justice; and six of the liberal arts ^ — 
we have the twelve. And it is easily conceivable that the sculptor 
should have begun by sketching out the pair of ‘ Virtues ’ which were 
to appear on each side of the ‘ Moses.’ Then when the greater scheme 
was abandoned these were altogether put aside. When the scheme 
had dwindled in 1542 to three statues only, and Michelangelo finds 
that, after all, two of these, the ‘Prisoners,’ were unsuited for their 
places, he resorts once more to the discarded abozzi, and working 
upon them brings them to that state of advance in which he can offer 
them as a substitute for the ‘Prisoners’ {prigioni). But they can 
no longer appear as ‘ Virtues ’ — two virtues out of six are but a 
mutilated equipment — and he must therefore alter their titles, while 
still preserving as far as possible their meaning in connection with the 
‘ Moses,’ " Hope ’ and ‘ Prudence ’ pass with no great difficulty into 
‘ Active Life ’ (of which Hope is the mainspring) and ‘ Contemplative 
Life’ (which is the mainspring of Prudence). And the ‘Active’ and 
‘ Contemplative ’ elements are the complements of the character of 
Moses the leader and the lawgiver (who typifies the same qualities in 
Julius). But here we are at once met with a difficulty. If this theory 
is the right one, then it is necessary to it that ‘ Hope ’ (or the figure 
with the upraised hands upon the left), also called ‘ Rachel,’ should be 
‘ Active Life,’ while the ‘ Prudence ’ (the figure on the right gazing into 
the mirror, also called ‘ Leah’) should be ‘Contemplative Life.’ But 
to-day they are identified in the sense exactly opposite to this. I 
venture to think that this identification is mistaken, and that it came 
about from the importation into the question of the names of Leah 
and Rachel, which have no authority from Michelangelo.® It must, 
however, be admitted that the presence of a garland in the right hand 
of the figure on the right is in favour of the accepted identification of 
the figure with Dante’s ‘ Leah ’ — who ‘ moves her fair hands to weave 
a garland.’ We have, too, to face the difficulty that Michelangelo’s 

^ The liberal arts were seven — Grammar^ Rhetoric, Dialectic, Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Astronomy, Music, but they were not always represented in full number. Condivi also 
mentions Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, which would increase the number to ten. 

2 Condivi, who says nothing of '^Leah' and ^Rachel,' refers these figures to quite another 
passage in the Purgatono^ Canto xxvii., wherein the Countess Matilda, walking in a meadow of 
fiowers, typifies ^ Active Life,* while Contemplative Life ’ is not represented 
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words in his petition do at first sight leave the impression that he was 
now offering two new statues made for the occasion.^ I think, how- 
ever, that the words may very well cover the circumstances as I have 
suggested them. That Michelangelo meant the statues as we see 
them for ‘ Active ’ and ‘ Contemplative Life,’ there is of course no 
room to doubt, but that fact is not inconsistent with the possibility 
that he had slightly altered the original abozzi, adding perhaps the 
garland, to their present purpose. It is hard to think that if from the 
very first the master had meant the right hand for ‘ Active Life,’ he 
would not have given us a figure more expressive of force, less pensive, 
less passive, less contemplative. Beyond this point it is not safe to 
dogmatise. 

These two figures were blocked out by the master himself. In 
the contract of 1532 it was agreed that they with three other statues, 
the ‘Madonna,’ a ‘Prophet,’ and a ‘Sibyl,’ commenced by Michel- 
angelo, and now on the upper platform, were to be finished at given 
prices by Montelupo. But a little later Michelangelo took the two 
statues over and received payment for them as finished by his own 
hand. As we look at them, we find it very difficult to believe that 
the surfaces received no handling from the duller chisel of one of his 
workmen, perhaps Urbino. This, from the nature of the case, would 
hardly have been from Montelupo, who had by special agreement been 
relieved of his contract. It may be remarked that the expression ‘ by 
his own hand ’ is a continually recurring phrase in Italian contracts, 
and occurs in cases — from Niccolo Pisano onwards — in which it is quite 
obvious that other hands were used, and must have been known to 
have been used. It is very difficult to gauge the degree of obligation 
which this condition carried with it. But in its literal sense it was 
here a condition which, as in many other cases, was not strictly com- 
plied with. The figures are fine in their cast and pose, and bear the 
iinTnis ta.kfl.ble impress of Michelangelo’s large sense of design ; but 
they have been dulled, and have lost impressiveness in their superficial 
finish. In this respect it is very interesting to compare them with the 
‘ Moses ’ where the hand of the master alone was employed. The 
finish of the ‘ Moses ” is superb. It has no rival in that respect in the 
whole range of Italian art. But its finish in no way obscures or dulls 
the breadth and vigour of the handling, which seem to be the natural 

1 It will not, however, be forgotten that in spite of the statement in the petition, in the 
contract of 1642 it is implied that the two statues were already advanced, as they were assigned 
to Montelupo ajinire* 
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speech in which the vigour of the thought is expressed. No figure 
has been more fiercely criticised for the spirit of its design. But an 
attack upon its technique has hardly as yet been made. Men miss in 
it, looking perhaps aside of its meaning and purpose, the modest, self- 
possessed reserve which the Bible portrays to us as characteristic of 
the man. The thoughtful, silent man who could lead a nation and 
shape its laws and its character, but like some other leaders of men 
shrunk from displaying himself in speech — a man of slow speech and 
of slow tongue, modest above all the men who were on the face of the 
earth — this is not the side of the character that Michelangelo puts 
forward. He sees him for us as the stern, determined, eager leader 
of men, more akin to Verrocchio’s ‘CoUeone.’ And in realising his 
vision he has made pose and expression, set of muscle and grasp of 
hand, all work together to the expression of this meaning. 

Of the other statues which appear in the monument, the three 
which Montelupo finished upon Michelangelo’s blocking out, namely 
the Prophet, the Sibyl, and the Madonna and Child, ^ while they 
have in them the echo of the master, are valuable object-lessons to us 
of the gulf which separates that which is great in art from that which 
is second-rate. The statue of the Madonna, which is so far from 
the type of all other Madonnas designed or wrought by Michelangelo, 
that one is tempted again to ask if it could have been originally 
blocked out for the virtue of ‘ Charity,’ is of no small beauty, and 
perhaps owes less to the hand of Montelupo (or Scherano) than the 
other two, the Sibyl and the Prophet, which are empty and dull. 
The recumbent ‘ Julius ’ by Maso del Bosco is beneath criticism. 

^ There is some confusion with regard to this Madonna. In Michelangelo's final contract of 
August 20y 1542^ with the Duke of Urbino, this statue is one of the five handed over to Montelupo, 
^ ajinire per detto pi’ezzo ' (550 scudi). It is at the same time described as Una N'ostra Donna con il 
Putto in hraccia quale dz gid in tutto e finita/ Next dsiy, August 21, the five statues are again 
mentioned in the direct contract with Montelupo. Nevertheless, Vasari speaks of the Madonna 
as finished by Scherano da Settignano, on a model by Michelangelo. Probably Scherano was one 
of Montelupo s workmen, who did the work on the statue, but it is obviously impossible to 
reconcile the various statements in their literal form. 
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CHAPTER Till 


THE DERELICTS OF THE GREAT TOMB 

I T remains to say some few words about the surviving sculptures 
which, though they did not take their place in the ‘Tomb of 
Julius ’ in its final shape, in S. Pietro in Vincoli, are either known 
or seem to have been prepared for it. Foremost amongst these stand 
the two superb unfinished statues known as the ‘ Slaves,’ prigioni, 
‘ Prisoners ’ of the Louvre (Plates xxiii , xxiv.). These were the two 
figures which, as we have seen in the previous chapter, were at the 
last moment discarded in favour of the ‘ Active ’ and ‘ Contemplative 
Life.’ Michelangelo made a present of these to Roberto Strozzi, in 
gratitude for the kindness which he had received from him when he lay 
ill in his house. An existing receipt for their transport shows that in 
1550 they were sent by Strozzi to France, to Francis i., and were 
presently given to the Constable de Montmorency, who placed them 
in his ch§.teau at Ecouen, near Paris. Richelieu afterwards owned 
them in his chateau in Poitou. Thence they migrated to Paris, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century were seen in a disused stable 
attached to a carpenter’s shop. From this last prison they were 
released about the year 1793, when they were sold by auction, and 
were purchased for the Republic by M. Lenoir, who transferred 
them to their present position in the Renaissance Sculpture Gallery 
of the Louvre. 

The reader will already have seen enough to assure himself that 
neither Condivi nor Vasari may be regarded as infallible oracles on the 
mere statistics of the Tomb of Julius, still less upon the deeper 
meanings of Michelangelo’s work. These prigioni are described by 
one of these writers as representing ‘ The Liberal Arts, as Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, each with her symbol so as to be easily 
recognised, indicating that as Pope Julius, so also all the Virtues w^ere 
Prisoners of Death.’ Vasari, whose confusions as to this tomb are 
even greater, says, * These Prisoners were all the Provinces conquered 
by this pontiff and made subject to the Apostolic Church.’ As we 
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stand before these figures, we become convinced that our authors tell 
us at once too much and too little of their meaning — too much, since 
they go too far in defining, and therefore limiting the meaning ; too 
little, since they fail to see how they embrace and extend over the 
whole tragedy of the human spirit ‘ groaning in bondage until now.’ 
Yet both men are so far right that we do see in these strong, pathetic 
figures struggling to be free, the symbol of the imprisoned human 
spirit — by no means excluding the liberal arts and virtues from the 
action of that spirit — which can be freed only by some great enlighten- 
ing force, and which returns, baffled, to its bonds when that enlighten- 
ment is removed. It is, in fact, an allegory of the bondage and freedom 
of the human soul — an allegory in another shape of light and darkness, 
to be ere long pr*esented to us again in the Tombs of the Medici — 
which is in this world dependent very much, for its freedom or its 
bondage, for its light and for its darkness, on the existence in a 
concrete form of these great moral, enlightening forces, of which to 
Michelangelo’s mind the Papacy is one of the greatest abstract ideals, 
while the Pope is its visible concrete expression. 

And human effort and agony, struggle and despair, strength and 
exhaustion, have never been so shadowed forth as in these marvellous 
visions, which assimilate themselves not to any one single phase of 
man’s effort to rise out of a lower self, not to Virtue as moral only, 
nor to Virtue as Art liberal, but to the whole range of effort by which 
the spirit of man seeks to escape its bondage, seeks in all things both 
of morals and mind to rise from the unworthy to the worthy. The 
left hand figure of these two prisoners, who stands at full height, his 
left arm above his head, his right arm raised towards the bond which 
the hand has just failed to free, seems to be in a half-swoon of exhaus- 
tion — he is known to the catalogues as the ‘ Dying Slave ’ (Plate xxi v. ) 
— a noble pathetic type of human effort in its moment of momentary 
failure and exhaustion, but hardly, I think, of death. The type here is 
far higher than that of the other ‘ Prisoner ’ (Plate xxiir.), still strongly 
tied and bound, his limbs more contorted in his struggle. There is 
perhaps somewhat more of animal passion in the conception of this second 
‘ Prisoner,’ though it is still full of the same appealing pathos. They 
might stand to us the one as a type of repentance, the other of remorse. 
The one as of sin through human passion, the other through animal 
passion — if there be such a distinction. The one fainting with the 
pain of the mixed memories of life, the other still tortured with the 
pain of present struggle. They take hold in fact of our imagina- 
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tion as do all of Michelangelo’s greater creations, not in one but in 
many shapes. 

The first of the two figures — the upstanding figure with the arm 
raised — is the more finished as to surface. The rough scoring has in 
parts been made to disappear, and I think not entirely by Michel- 
angelo’s own hand, nor yet to its very great advantage. As one looks 
from one figure to the other one learns again that finish in the true 
sense does not lie in the texture of a surface. In the first figure the 
marble which supports it is rudely scored with bold chisel strokes. 
If we examine the right and upper portion of this support we shall 
find what seems like the rude beginning of some ape-like head — 
possibly intended to have been carried out into some further expression 
of bestiality. There is with it a sort of dim shaping out of the marble 
which has been left into a bent arm. It does not, however, follow 
that Michelangelo had any intention of bringing it to a definite result. 
In removing marble an accidental shape may occur and suggest a 
momentary thought to the sculptor. It is as easy to remove marble 
in one way as in another, and it may merely have been that an idea 
sprang out of the marble and a few strokes sufficed to give it a rude 
shape. The second, or struggling ‘ Prisoner,’ is almost entirely in the 
rough. There is much to come away from the throat and neck, and 
we also see the chisel marks still unobliterated where a larger form of 
the left leg about and above the heel has been reduced. The modelling 
of this leg, especially about the knee, is superb. 

Of other statues which are thought to have been designed for one 
or other of the phases through which the design passed, we may men- 
tion first the statue now in the lower open court of the National 
Museum (Bargello) at Florence, known as the ‘Victory’ (Plate xxviii,), 
in which a young and athletic figure of great height kneels upon and 
seems to be overcoming the crouching form of an old man. W e may 
at once dismiss the fancy, in spite of Vasari, which sees in this old 
man a portrait of Michelangelo himself. If this figure belonged to 
the early designs for the Tomb it must have been intended for one of 
the niches of the lower story. That it came originally from the hand 
of Michelangelo I cannot doubt. By some writers it has even been 
ranked as one of the finest of his works. Personally I find it impossible 
not to see in it in its present stage the finishing hand of a later sculptor, 
who in elaborating the surface has robbed the modelling of some of 
its virility while he has also seriously exaggerated certain characteristics 
of the proportipns, such as the extreme smallness of the head in rela- 
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tion to the body. Yet the statue, as we see it, has in it a certain 
grand expressiveness which gives it a claim to far greater respect than, 
to judge by its somewhat forlorn position, it seems to have obtained. 
Without going so far as M. Eeymond, who describes it as the most 
beautiful nude that the master executed, we may yet rank it high. 
Its near neighbour in the same court, the so-called ‘ Adonis ’ (Plate 
Qxxv. was again probably one of the original abozzi for the prostrate 
figures below the victorious statues which we see filling the niches in 
the Uffizi sketch. A later sculptor has chiselled and smoothed the 
surface, and, adding the boar’s head and the gaping wound, has supplied 
us with an ‘Adonis’ which we could well have spared for Michel- 
angelo’s own idea of his work. 

The so-called ‘ Pieta,’ which may be seen, even less honoured, in 
the courtyard of the Rondanini Palace in the Corso of Rome (Plate 
cxxvi.), which it shares to-day with a few second-rate antiques, with 
motor cars and other vehicles of the family, is by some authorities also 
connected with the ‘Tomb of Julius,’ by others denied to the hand of 
Michelangelo. I see in it one of those blocks which in later life we know 
him to have worked upon from sheer delight in the use of the sculptor’s 
chisel, or, as he put it, ‘ for exercise.’ It was probably one of those un- 
finished works which stood in his studio at his death. It has gone 
wrong in the working. Too much has been removed from the torso 
and upper portions of the chief figure under the vigorous chisel-blows 
of the old man. It has gone to a stage which admits no recovery, and 
the sculptor seems to have used an available portion of the marble for 
another exercise. A splendidly wrought arm and hand is carved on 
an upstanding piece of marble on the left, whether for mere pleasure 
or for removal to another statue we cannot say. It may well be that 
physical energy was failing when he left these chisel marks — he was 
probably past eighty — on this Rondanini block, and that he struck the 
marble from time to time as the old spirit revived, before it died away 
again ; and this not in the old impulsive waywardness, nor in the old 
never-satisfied fashion, but just because he must, so long as his hand 
could lift a chisel, beat the marble, though he had not the physical 
strength to see a subject through. The mallet still drove home. The 
marble has been removed in the old trenchant way, and the teeth of 
the gradina are to be seen strong and clean in the feet of the figure. 
There is deep pathos in this unfinished, mutilated group. The figure 
of the woman, a mere shadow seen dimly, is full of feeling, full of the 
same touching vagueness which lives in the last ‘ Pietk ’ of the Duomo 
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of Florence. We cannot gauge the exact thought which it arouses in 
us, but we are conscious of an influence which stirs our depths. 

In the Boboli Gardens in Florence, buried in the mud walls of a 
sham grotto which would do discredit to the taste of a riverside tea- 
garden, are four bloeked-out figures by Michelangelo (Plates xxix., 
XXX.), which are thought to have been intended for the Tomb of Julius. 
Their measurements do not seem to suit the requirements of any of the 
designs which are known to us, and it may be that they were destined 
for the abandoned facade of San Lorenzo. They show all the breadth 
and largeness of the master’s handiwork, and two are especially fine. 
But until they are set free from their present vulgar surroundings it is 
hardly possible to form a true estimate of their value. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE BRONZE STATUE OF JULIUS II. AT BOLOGNA 


W E must now resume the interrupted chronology of the 
master’s work where we left it in the year 1506. That 
year saw the strange scene of reconciliation between Pope 
and sculptor at Bologna. A few days later Michelangelo was again 
sent for and received commission to execute a seated figure of Julius 
in bronze, to be placed above the portal of the church of San Petronio, 
the saint dear to the hearts of the conquered Bolognesi. Michelangelo 
at this time had little or no experience in bronze-casting. At no time 
in his life did he take kindly to it, and to its elaborate and often dis- 
appointing processes. Indeed we must remind ourselves that Michel- 
angelo was, in the first place, a sculptor according to the literal sense 
of the word, one who carves his ideas out of marble. Modelling he 
employed as a means to an end, to serve him for making sketches 
(rather than strictly speaking models), on a small scale generally, of 
the marble group or statue. Sometimes, perhaps most often, he did 
even without the modelled sketch, and worked straight on the marble 
block with charcoaled outlines as his guide. The process of bronze- 
casting required, in the first place, a full-sized clay model, to be 
followed by several precarious and tedious processes. Michelangelo 
sought to excuse himself on the ground of his lack of experience. 
‘ Cast it as often as you will,’ said Julius, ‘ till it is finished,’ and so the 
short-lived statue was set about. In a very few months, namely, by April 
1506, he had built up, in a shed near San Petronio, his clay model, some 
fourteen feet in height, and proceeded to the purchase of his seven 
hundred and twenty pounds of wax which was needed for the casting 
by the dro perduto process, by which a thin film of wax poured into 
a hard mould made over the clay model, is eventually melted out and 
replaced by molten bronze. He had for assistants Lapo d’ Antonio, a 
master of the Opera del Duomo, Lodovico Lotti, apprentice of 
Pollaiuolo, and Piero Urbano. The first-named proved a good-for- 
nothing and was sent about his business, Lodovico following of his 
own accord. Presently Michelangelo obtained the aid from Florence 
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of Bernardino d Antonio del Ponte, chief ordnance founder to the 
Republic, one whom he would have trusted, said he, to cast without 
fire. Nevertheless the first casting failed, the metal not flowing except 
to the lower half. At a second attempt it succeeded. Then followed 
two months of cleaning with chisel and chasing all roughnesses from 
the metal, which Michelangelo insisted upon doing himself. At 
length, on February 15, 1508, on the day and hour which the 
astrologers appointed, the great statue was hoisted into its place. 
There is a well-known story, already quoted, that Julius, in answer to 
the question what should be put in his right hand, replied ‘Not a 
book but a sword.’ Ultimately the pontiff sat with right hand raised 
in attitude to threaten or to bless as the onlooker should interpret it. 
But there had been some eri’or in the calculations of the astrologers 
and still more in those of Julius, who should have known human 
nature and the changes of Italian politics better. He sat there in 
bronze to bless or curse the Bolognesi above their favourite portal less 
than four years, and was then, in 1511, ignominiously hauled fro m his 
vantage-ground, leaving no further sign for us in the world of his 
having existed than a large hole in the pavement below. The metal, 
some of which had once served for the great bell in the tower of the 
expelled Bentivoglio, was now in part melted into a cannon for the 
Duke of Ferrara, and was christened ‘ Giulia,’ w'hile the rest went forth 
to do its duty, as current coin, in the shape of Bolognese baiocchi. So 
ended the great bronze statue a year or so before the death of Julius. 

Perhaps this is what Michelangelo refers to, when, in 1512, he says 
in a letter that though the Sistine Chapel frescoes have ended well, 
other things in art do not go as he would wish. He was back in the 
spring of 1508 for a few months at Florence, where his contracts for 
the Piccolomini statues and the twelve ‘ Apostles ’ of the Duomo were 
still upon his hands, and then after March 18, though we do not know 
the precise date, he was once more in Rome. During his year in 
Bologna he had lived a life of the utmost hardship, and at the end of 
his commission he found that his profit amounted to four ducats and a 
half. He and his assistants slept four in a bed, and often enough he 
reached even that uncomfortable resting-place so wearied that he lay 
down in his clothes. He seems, like many a man in a less degree who 
absorbs himself in his work, to have been insensible to discomfort and 
quite unable to make provision for himself. Meanwhile the service of 
Julius — ^in spite of the four and a half ducats of balance — has evidently 
for him an irresistible attraction. 


M.— 6 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SISTINE VAULT 


W HEN late in March of 1508 Michelangelo found hinaself once 
more in Rome, Julius showed no sign of any further 
enthusiasm for his Tomb. He had already in his mind 
another project. In 1475 his uncle, Francesco della Rovere, Sixtus iv., 
had employed Giovanni dei Dolci ^ to build the Papal Chapel in the 
Vatican now known as the Sistine. A few years later this chapel had 
received the great series of frescoes by the best Tuscan and Umbrian 
masters of the day — Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Pintoricchio, 
Signorelli, and others, which we see to-day upon its walls. But the 
vault remained in bare plaster. Julius resolved to decorate this void 
space. Vasari and Condivi both assert that his selection of Michel- 
angelo was due to a base and evil-minded prompting by Bramante, 
who, feeling sure that the sculptor through inexperience must bring it 
to failure, hoped thereby to wreck his reputation and leave his own 
countryman® and godson, RalFaello d’Urbino — who by the way was 
not really his godson — without a rival. The statement is too pre- 
posterous to be worth notice but for the fact that it has been accepted 
by so many subsequent writers. It is true that Michelangelo himself 
in later years accepted it when bitterness of spirit and worry of brain 
and nerve made him ready to take views of other men which were not 
worthy of his better self. But the charge carries its own refutation 
from whichever side we approach it. Bramante was a sound and 
capable judge. He knew well the recent triumph of Michelangelo 
which was on every tongue, in the design of the ‘ Cartoon of Pisa.’ 
He knew, too, the capacity of Michelangelo to overcome difficulties in 
technics of which he had had no experience, as in the bronze statue just 
set up at Bologna. He must have known, too, that the sculptor, though 
he had not put the ‘ cartoon ’ into fresco, had yet shown no fear of the 

^ Vasari says Baccio Poiitelli_, but Eugene Miintz published a document found in the Archivio 
di Stato di Roma which proves Giovanni dei Dolci to have been the architect. 

^ Bramante was probably of Castel Durante in the Duchy of Urbino. 
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result ; and, moreover, he could, hardly be ignorant that he had in his 
days in the studio of Ghirlandaio seen the process carried through in 
the choir of Santa Maria Novella. He was little likely as a man of 
sense — even if he were base enough of character — to risk his own 
career on such a fall. For JMichelangelo’s failure would have brought 
with it his own downfall. In such event there were busy tongues 
enough about the Vatican to have brought the treacherous business to 
the ears of the Pope, and Julius was no safe subject for such costly 
experiment. Vasari, too, asserts that Bramante’s scheme, in which, by 
a clever change from a singular to a plural, he seems to associate 
Raphael himself, was framed in order to divert Michelangelo from 
sculpture where his reputation was sure, to painting which he had 
hardly hitherto essayed, in fact to bring the sculptor away from his 
craft, wherein there could scarcely be rivalry with a painter, into a very 
dangerous rivalry indeed. The folly of the charge is almost as pitiful 
as its unworthiness. If Bramante suggested the name of Michelangelo 
to Julius, as he may have done, though Julius knew the powers of the 
man perhaps better than he, it was done, one may assure oneself, in 
sincerity — a genuine recognition of the powers of one whom he person- 
ally disliked ; in the same spirit as Michelangelo’s own recognition 
of Bramante’s talents. ‘No one can deny,’ he writes in a later day, 

‘ that Bramante was powerful in architecture as any one who has lived 
from the ancients until now'.’ The base conduct attributed to 
Bramante by Vasari is in curious contrast with the writer’s own 
summing up of the old architect’s character when he came to write 
his life. 

Michelangelo himself displayed reluctance ; it was not, he said, his 
profession, and he suggested Raffaello d’Urbino in his place ; but the 
Pope would hear of no other, and Michelangelo set about his task. 
The commission cannot have been given earlier than the latter days of 
March 1508, since on March 13 the sculptor was stilt in Florence. 
Once more we stand amazed at the imaginative genius and creative 
power of this man, which has no parallel in the whole history of art as 
it ;is known to us. The Pope’s first project had been confined to a 
simpler scheme in which the twelve apostles were to be represented on 
the vault. But when Michelangelo began to reduce this scheme to 
shape, it appeared to him, as he says, but a poor thing, and he places 
before Julius the larger scheme which has already taken shape in his 
imagination. Then follows of necessity the preparation of drawings, 
and of the cartoons for all the greater subjects : to say nothing of all 
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the practical details \vith which he had to burden his mind. The 
building of a scalFold had been entrusted to Bramante, the official 
architect of the Vatican, who provided a swinging platform suspended 
by ropes through numerous holes in the vaulting — these were fatal in 
the last degree to the work which was in hand. Fate willed it that 
these two men should be at enmity. The architect’s scaffold was 
removed, and JMichelangelo, who if he bad not been sculptor, painter, 
architect, would have been a great engineer, devised a scaffold of such 
mechanical excellence that it dispensed almost entirely with the use 
of ropes. The platform or floor, extending along the whole length of the 
roof, reached only to about the level at which the semicircles of the 
glass windows commence, thus allowing free access to every part of 
the vault. Movable lesser platforms placed on this deck, probably 
on wheels, enabled him to reach the highest portions. Access was 
probably obtained from the balcony which runs outside the building 
at the level of the window. The construction of this scaffold must 
have taken place in the very same month of April in which Michel- 
angelo was occupied with the design for the ceiling, since on May 11 the 
mason, Piero di Jacopo Rosselli, signed the first receipt for ten ducats 
for work done, the rough-cast plastering, in the chapel. Further pay- 
ments followed at intervals up to July 27, when the sixth and last was 
made, and, allowing a short interval only, at so hot a time of the year, 
for the necessary drying, the chapel vault was ready to begin upon 
early in August,^ in which month, and not upon the tenth of May 
1508, Michelangelo probably began the transference of his designs to 
the ceiling. A memorandum from his hand dated May 10 certainly 
states that he began work on that day — but ‘ work ’ can hardly, from 
the nature of the case, mean the actual painting of the frescoes. The 
assistants moreover whom he proposed to employ had not assembled 
till the end of July. These, who were obtained by the good offices of 
his old boy-friend of the Ghirlandaio days, were Granacci himself, 
Giuliano Bugiardini, Jacopo L’Indaco, Agnolo di Donnino, and 
Bastiano, called Aristotele da Sangallo. The coalition was not of long 
duration. A very short experience showed the master that he had nothing 

1 The story which is told of Michelangelo’s 'prentice days with Ghirlandaio, when the latter 
found the boy eng’aged on a drawing of the scaffolding for the master’s frescoes in Santa Maria 
Novella, comes naturally to the reader’s mind. 

® A deed preserved in the archives of Florence, signed by Michelangelo on August 11, 1508, 
sets free his uncle Francesco’s estate, and could only have been signed by the master in person. 
He therefore could hardly have been in Rome again much before the middle of August, about 
which time perhaps the frescoes were commenced. It was two days of hard post-riding from 
Florence to Rome at the speediest. 
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to learn — unless he needed further lessons in patience — from these 
exponents of the art of fresco, while they were quite incompetent, to 
interpret and to execute his designs. He dismissed them with full 
payment, but with somewhat scant ceremony — so Granacci seemed to 
think, — and henceforth contented himself with the aid of the inevitable 
plasterers, labourers, and colour grinders, without whom the execution 
of such work is impossible. 

The process of fresco painting is, briefly, and omitting all minutiae, 
as follows. A wall, thoroughly sound and free from damp — the 
neglect of this precaution has often been fertile of ruin — is prepared 
with rough-cast plaster, arricciatura, of ordinary character but of the 
best material, which must then be allowed to become thoroughly 
dry. Over this the final coat, intonaco, of fine quality — Michelangelo 
used the best lime and finely powdered marble dust — is laid day by 
day in quantity sufficient for the day’s woik. To this intonaco while 
still fresh, al fresco, the design is immediately transferred by pouncing 
{i.e. dusting coloured powder through prickholes) or tracing, and the 
painter immediately works upon it in colour ground up and mixed 
with water. The colour thus incorporated with the wet intonaco dries 
in it and with it. Any intonaco which has not been painted on at the 
end of a day’s work has to be cut away and next day the fresh intonaco 
has to be joined up to the edge of the old. Alteration in what has 
already been painted is impossible, but retouching al secco, that is, 
on the dry surface, by means of tempera colour may be used. It follows 
from what has been said that close examination of a fresco will often 
reveal the junctures, and tell how much was accomplished at any 
single sitting. Heath Wilson, shortly before the publication of his 
work in 1876, had the opportunity of closely inspecting the frescoes 
from a specially constructed platform. He tells us that each of the 
colossal figures of young men known as the ‘ Athletes ’ occupied four 
days or separate sittings.^ The figure of Adam in the ‘ Creation ’ — one 
of the most highly finished in the series, ten feet in length — occupied 
three days or perhaps four, there being a doubt as to the true number 
of junctures. The head of Adam occupied one sitting. It may here 
be said that the finish is throughout the frescoes very high and the 
painting very careful, so that when photographed at close quarters 
they yield as fine a result as when seen from below. The intonaco 
had been brought to a smooth and close texture on which Michel- 
angelo modelled his figures with the brush, blending this modelling 

^ It is obvious that we can only use the word day as equivalent to a sitting. 
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into light and shade akin to that which would fall upon a bas-relief. 
The pure white surface of the intoncico, made up of lime and marble 
dust, shining through the colour helps to produce the pleasant silvery 
grey which is the prevailing tone of the lights over all the vault. 
There is no blackness nor overweight in any of the shadows, nor is 
there anywhere the least over-emphasis of any one colour, the whole 
blending into one quiet low-toned scale of harmony out of which the 
great designs tell their story with nothing to distract us from their 
influence. It is clear that whatever difficulty Michelangelo encountered 
in the process at starting, he overcame it completely, and that from the 
early stages of his work he found no technical impediments to the free 
expression of his thought, though not a few to the comfort of his 
painting from its after results. He had parted with his young artist- 
assistants in November 1508, and presently mildew began to form 
upon the finished work, to his great depression of mind, which feeling 
he expresses to his father in a letter written in January : ‘ I am still in 
great perturbance, for it is now a year that I hav’^e not had a groat {un 
grosso) from the Pope, and I do not claim it, because my work does 
not go forward in a manner that seems to deserve it. And this is the 
difficulty of the work ; and, once more, it is not my profession.’ And 
at intervals, even when the work was at its best — as for instance in 
October 1509, just before its triumphant opening to view — the mere 
physical exhaustion produced the same despair. ‘ I am here,’ he 
writes, ‘ in great distress and with the greatest fatigue of body, and I 
have not friends of any sort, and I want none : and I have not even 
time that I can eat for my necessity.’ 

Let us, pursuing our mere statistics to their end, try to realise 
what this physical feat amounted to. The vault of the Sistine is said 
to be about 132 feet long by 45 broad. The number of separate 
subjects great and small which Michelangelo painted on it is stated at 
one hundred and forty-five, counting however each pair of putti in the 
pilasters as two. The separate figures are counted at three hundred and 
ninety-four, the largest of some twelve feet high, the smallest, namely 
the aforesaid putti, of perhaps four feet high. This calculation, how- 
ever, includes many half figures and even heads which appear in the 
groups. As we have seen, the painter could hardly have begun the 
•eal work before the middle of August 1 508 ; but adopting the more 
liberal calculation from May 10, we find that to the day of its final 
exhibition to the world, which may be placed approximately on 
January 1, 1513, we have, not counting Sundays, fourteen hundred 
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and forty-nine days. From this must be made further deductions for 
the days of winter when work was suspended for fear of the action of 
frost on the wet intonaco. Still further deductions must be made for 
the many days of 'winter when the imperfect light made work impos- 
sible ; and for the loss of several weeks, probably not less than four at 
the least, when the scaffold was removed to show the half-finished 
frescoes. The result, however, even if we were to ignore these deduc- 
tions and treat each day as a full working day, would give three and a 
half days for each figure great and small, including the many cartoons, 
studies and arrangements for the necessities of the work. Small 
wonder if, tough as he was, and trained to hardship and endurance, 
he found himself often ‘ in the greatest fatigue of body.’ 

In October 1509, the work being ‘ half completed,’ the impatient 
Julius could wait no longer. He had already, a month earlier, 
inspected the frescoes from the scaffold, but he now insisted on their 
being shown to his people. On All Saints’ Hay, November 1, accord- 
ingly, the scaffold having been removed, the unfinished vrork was 
thrown open to the Roman world. We are unable to gauge the exact 
meaning of the words ‘ half completed.’ They have been taken to 
mean that Michelangelo had completed the entire half nearest to the 
entrance, the other half remaining in the bare plaster. It is far more 
probable that the whole series of subjects along the upper portion of 
the vault was completed, leaving the low'er portion or either side, with 
the ‘ Prophets,’ ‘ Sibyls,’ and subject-groups in the angles as yet 
untouched. The reception which greeted the work was enthusiastic — 
but in Condivi’s narrative the snake once more appears in the Paradise. 
In spite of the chorus of praise which welcomed the great achieve- 
ment, Bramante, urged by Raphael himself, is made to petition Julius 
that Raphael may undertake the unfinished half, and IMichelangelo in 
his turn to appear before Julius with fierce invective against Bramante 
and scornful exposure of his vandalisms and incapacities with regard to 
St. Peter’s. As the story appears cheek by jowl with a statement in 
the very next sentence whose accuracy we can easily appraise, ‘ all this 
work Michelangelo completed in twenty months without help or even 
any one to grind the colours,’ we may mthout uneharity place one 
value on both his records. Vasari, following Condivi, repeats them 
both. It is noticeable that neither writer describes Michelangelo as 
unmasking to the Pope the supposed villany of Bramante in originally 
proposing him for the task — villainy which he must have been made 
aware of by that date if ever it had existed. 
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The scaffold, after the interval, seems to have been re-erected, not in 
its entirety, but in portions as the work required — since in a letter of 
September 7, 1510, the painter writes to his father that he is still 
without payment from the Pope to enable him to complete the plat- 
form, il ponte, for the part which remained of his fresco. It was taken 
down finally in the last days of the year 1512. The story is told that 
Julius — who appears to have shared the taste for gilding which the 
earlier Della Rovere is said to have shown in connection with Cosimo 
Rosselli’s fresco in the same chapel — desired Michelangelo to replace 
the scaffold in order to add gold in many parts, and that he was met 
by the witty reply, ‘ Holy Father, the Prophets and holy men of 
tliose days were little wont to wear gold about their persons.’ Julius 
lived but a few months after the completion of this the greatest and 
most permanent achievement of his papacy. 

Yet a few more statistics as to the vicissitudes which have befallen 
these frescoes. Even in the days of Julius in. fissures began to show 
themselves, and the Pope left his rooms in the Torre Borgia hard by 
lest the chapel should collapse. Constant mention is made in the 
diaries of officials, and in the pontifical archives, of the anxiety which 
was caused by the danger to the frescoes. Pius v., 1565, gave com- 
mission to Girolamo da Forli, wha however died ; and Domenico 
Carnevale of Modena was called in to mend the fissures. He remade 
a portion of the into?iaco in the ‘ Sacrifice of Noah.’ Under Urban vni., 
in 1625, the frescoes underwent a thorough cleaning at the hands of 
Simone Laghi, decorator to the Vatican. The dust ivas removed with 
bread, which, where the dust had hardened, was wetted. ‘ Thus,’ the 
document asserts, ‘they w^ere returned to their pristine beauty without 
having received any injury/ Under Clement xi., about 1712, the 
frescoes took their share of ripulitura generale, and again under 
Clement XIII,, in 1762, they under-went a barbarous retouching (barbaro 
ritocco). Richard says, in his description of Italy, that on this occasion 
he saw inferior artists engaged in draping the nudities of the ‘ Last 
Judgment. This is confirmed by Chattard, who names Stefano Pozzi 
as chief restorer, but he adds that the barbaro ritocco only touched the 
‘Last Judgment’ In 1798 an explosion in the Castle of S. Angelo 
shook down the figure above the ‘ Delphic Sibyl,’ but it remained 
happily unrestored. . 

In the last few years tfie frescoes have been once more taken ii 
hand under the best auspices and wdth admirable results. During 
some repairs to the roof in 1903 the opportunity was taken to examine 
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the vault with a view to arresting the progress of decay. A committee 
was formed of which the Marchese Giuliano Sacchetti was president. 
It included Signor Boni, I>r. E. Steinmann, and other eminent authori- 
ties, who laid down for themselves the great principle, as a starting 
point, that no retouching or so-called restoring of any kind should be 
allowed, and nothing done beyond cleaning from dust and securely 
fixing dangerous pieces. From so wise a beginning the best results 
were likely to follow. Cecconi Principi and Giovanni Cingolani 
were appointed to begin experimentally. On the death of Leo xiii., 
Pius X. ordered the continuation of the work. First of all, wherever 
it was found that the intonaco was coming away a liquid mixture of 
powdered chalk and pozzolana was injected behind it to reunite it with 
the ground, the most dangerous points being first fixed with scagliola. 
The process was tenderly continued till the fresco in the neighbourhood 
no longer sounded hollow. It was found that the great transversal 
crack, which Heath V^ilson on the evidence of a photographer believed 
to have been merely painted there by Michelangelo^ — a belief since 
repeated more than once — was a genuine and mischievous crack. This 
and lesser cracks were stopped with a mixture of wax and pitch, and 
the surface of the work being thus made sound was carefully cleaned 
with bread. It was found that the frescoes had been retouched in 
colour by one of the ‘ restorers ’ at some time. The spots which we 
see somewhat plentifully in parts are due to this cause. The bulk of this 
colour has vanished, leaving merely little islets. It would have been 
dangerous to attempt to remove these. One can only hope that the wise 
treatment of these frescoes on this last occasion will inaugurate a new 
epoch in the handling both of these and other works of art when 
repair is needed." Perhaps the thought that will strike us most is the 
fine condition on the whole of these frescoes, considering the four 
hundred years of risk through w'hich they have passed. That con- 
dition is mainly due to the sound and simple method — the old-fashioned 
fresco method which he had seen in Ghirlandaio’s studio as a boy — 
which he employed, and to the direct and bold handling, with a 
minimum of retouches, with which he applied it. It is inevitable that 
in four hxmdred years the colour of fresco should fade and the surface 
suffer some injury. The processes of cleaning employed in the past 


^ In a letter to tlie Burlington Magazine, October 1903^ Dr. Ernst Steinmann finally disposes 
of ibis extraordinary belief. 

* The account is taken from Dr. Ernst Steiiiinann*s JDie SiMini&che Kapeile, ii. Muncben^, 
1905. 
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have left their traces, and abrasions are visible in many places, some- 
times over large spaces, but the broad and plastic style of the whole 
treatment has survived the evil days far better than the richer and 
more complicated colouring of the Tuscan painters on the walls 
below. 




THE FALL AND THE EXPULSION 



CHAPTER XI 

MEANINGS IN THE VAULT 


I T seemed well in the last chapter to set forth the drier facts 
concerning the painting of the great vault before turning to 
its design and meaning. Of these facts we must select three to 
take along with us. First, that JMichelangelo when he designed the 
frescoes was just thirty-three years old, in the very prime of his crafts- 
manship and power of thought. Secondly, that the whole design was 
completed in his brain in an incredibly short space of time — hardly 
more than a few Aveeks, alloAving of course some slight subsequent 
modifications of detail. And this fact is most vital to our understand- 
ing of the great scheme of the A'ault, since it results from it that Ave 
have unity and. completeness of conception throughout the design, 
CA'ery part of it becoming complementary to the rest and to the 
whole. Thirdly, that this is the only great design Avhich fate 
permitted Michelangelo to carry through to its end according to his 
first conception, or indeed at all. W e must, I am persuaded, put away 
from us at starting the idea that any portion of it was placed there — 
except, of course, the architectural ornament — from the mere desire to 
fill a space, or indulge in a piece of draughtsmanship apart firom a 
meaning connecting itself with the whole purpose, even though we 
cannot see or explain to ourselves Avhat the exact meaning is. 

The curved surface of the barrel vaulting, A'^ery flat in section and 
running from end to end of the chapel, is used for the great narratAe 
series, divided into four large compartments and five smaller, which 
carry with them the great meaning of the Avhole design — an allegory of 
the Life of Man, expressed in the contest between the ^eat moral 
forces. Light and Darkness, Righteousness and Sin, the Spirit of Good 
and the Spirit of Evil, of God and of Satan, Avhich in their workings 
govern and make up the sum of all human life and human action. 
Beginning (Plate xxxiii.) fi:om the end just oA’-er the high altar they 
range as follows : 1 (small panel), ‘ God separates the Light fi-om the 
Darkness ’ ; 2 (large compartment), double subject — (a) ‘ Creation of 
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the Sun and Moon/ {b) ‘ Creation of Plants’; 3 (small), ‘Creation of 
the Firmaments ’ ; 4 (large), ‘ Creation of Adam ’ ; 5 (small), ‘ Creation 
of Eve’; 6 (large), double subject — (a) ‘The Temptation,’ (b) ‘The 
Expulsion ’ ; 7 (small), ‘ Noah’s Sacrifice ’ ; 8, ‘ The Flood ’ ; 9, ‘ Noah’s 
Drunkenness.’ At each of the four corners where the union of the 
vaulting with the lower walls produces a large triangular space is a 
subject from Jewish history. The pair at the altar end represent — (1) 

' The Brazen Serpent’; (2), ‘The Death of Haman ’ ; and at the other 
end, (3) ‘Judith and Holofernes’; and (4) ‘David and Goliath.’ 

Seated on painted pedestals below each of the five smaller 
main subjects are on either side pairs of nude youthful figures — 
known by the not very satisfactory name of ‘ Athletes,’ four to each 
panel, or twenty in all.^ They act as supporters to ten circular 
medallions which are placed between them. Below each of these 
pairs of figures, in the oblongs which occur between the triangular 
spaces over the windows, is the colossal figure of a prophet or sibyl. 
There are seven Prophets and five Sibyls, expressing the well- 
known belief that the sibyls, like the prophets, foretold the coming to 
earth of a Great Redeemer. Each Sibyl or Prophet has one, or 
sometimes two, attendant children — the spirits of inspiration ; an idea 
which occurs, as we have already seen, in the pulpit of Giovanni Pisano 
at Pistoia, and elsewhere. On either side, too, of each Prophet or 
Sibyl, beneath the painted pedestals which support the ‘Athlete’ 
figures, a pair of children on each pedestal act as ‘ Atlantes ’ or ‘ Cary- 
atides,’ bearing up the cornice projection. Over each window the 
spring of the vaulting produces a triangular space, eight in all, the base 
of each triangle resting on the semicircular lunette about the round 
head of the window. Triangles and lunettes are filled, the former 
with groups, the latter with pairs of seated figures, all of which are 
commonly described as ‘Ancestors of Christ,’ because above each 
window-head is painted a tablet bearing one, two, or three of the 
names which occur in the genealogy of the Virgin Mary. Both 
Condivi and Vasari thus describe them. But if their interpretation be 
right it must be so only in the most general sense, for it is quite impos- 
sible to connect the names which appear on the tablets with the figures 
above and at the sides of them. The groups in the triangles are in all 
cases domestic scenes, and in seven instances out of eight they portray 
a father and mother with a child or children in various attitudes of 

^ All but the bead and one foot of the figure above the ^BelpMc Sibyl" fell away in the 
explosion of 1708 , and has been wisely left in bare plaster. 
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activity or weariness, wakefulness or sleep. In the eighth instance a 
woman sits with a fixed impassive countenance, looking out from the 
picture into dreary space, the man’s head behind her dimly seen with 
drooping eyes — childless, or having lost their child. These eight 
scenes give us human life in the family, with its joys and soi-rows. 
The seated figures in the lunettes on either side of each window are 
single figures, sometimes accompanied by children and sometimes not, 
and seem to carry out again something of the same vision of life as the 
groups in the triangles ; but amongst them we can discern several 
which seem to typify the ordinary occupations and phases of life. 
Women nurse their babies, another rocks her cradle, another curls her 
hair, others seem to be teaching children at their knees, while one 
looks with a wanton air aside from hers as if in neglect of her duties. 
One winds the yarn for spinning, another seems to dip her hands into 
a plate ; a scholar sits with his leg outstretched across a stool, his 
book before him ; a woman behind him gazes steadily at what seems 
to be a sculptured head which she holds in her hands ; another man, 
perhaps a poet, is eagerly writing something on a parchment. In one 
place is a man lazily asleep, in another a man is buried in thought ; in 
another an old man leans upon his staff, his life’s usefulness ended. 
Lastly, in the spandrels formed by each triangular space with the 
rectangular lines of the frame in which they are enclosed, there are 
seen in semi-obscurity the forms of nude figures resting on the slopes 
of the triangles, lurking as it were in the dark corners. 

This is not, then, a mere set of noble illustrations to the Book of 
Genesis, and the history of the Jews, with the Prophets and Sibyls 
to support it, and a large number of nude and draped figures throwm 
in because Michelangelo wanted them where he put them ; neither is 
it, as it has been described, a Hymn of Praise, though it may arouse in 
us feelings akin to such a hymn. But it is a great allegory of 
Human Life, with original darkness and enlightenment from God, its 
sin and degradation, its hope of a redemption proclaimed all along 
the ages by prophets and sibyls — all pointing to the Christ who is 
to come. 

We have, then, in the carrying out of this idea, first the ‘ Spirit of 
God brooding over the face of the waters ’ ; the ‘ Creation of Light and 
Darkness’ with the culmination in. the ‘Creation of Adam’ in the 
image of God, followed by the ‘ Creation of Eve.’ Here we have 
man in his nobility enlightened by the spirit of God. Then follows 
Sin, with its effect upon man— the ‘Temptation’ and ‘Fall’; the 
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‘ Expulsion ’ ; ^ the ‘ Offering of Noah ’ to typify man’s effort in his 
fallen state after unity with God; the ‘Deluge,’ and after it the 
‘ Degradation of Noah,’ indicating the helplessness of man, even of 
good man, without the second enlightening — that is the Redeemer. 
The subjects in the four great triangles are typical of the struggle 
of the godlike in man, as typified by the Jewish race, triumphing 
over the bestial ; ‘ Mordecai over Haman ’ ; Moses over the 

poisonous reptiles by means of the brazen serpent (not without a 
looking backward to the serpent of the fall, and a looking forward 
through its symbolical meaning to the Crucifixion) ; ‘ David triumph- 
ing over Goliath,’ one of the most favourite of Renaissance symbols — 
as favourite as the ‘ Battle of the Lapithae and Centaurs ’ with the 
sculptors of Hellas, and with something of the same meaning ; 
‘Judith destroying Holofernes ’ — again not without its allusion to 
the overthrow of tyrannies which cramp the human spirit. All these 
from first to last give us in narrative the great struggle between good 
and evil, God and Satan, the godlike and the bestial in man. 

Beneath the nine great subjects in the main ceiling we have, as 
we have said, twenty nude figures, nobly beautiful, and in the pride 
of youth and strength, on whom the name (which I must use under 
protest) of ‘ Athletes ’ has been bestowed. Taken as a whole they are 
amongst Michelangelo’s creations the most beautiful, in the sense 
that none are so instinct with that sense of beauty of form and line 
which in many of the master’s ci*eations is overweighted by his sense 
of strength, the terribilita, which impresses us fi'om another cause. In 
the whole range of art can be found no instance in which the beauty 
and dignity of the human form are cast in a mould more grand than 
in the two figures placed respectively above the left of the prophets 
Ezekiel and Jeremiah. These take us back indeed to the figures 
of the pediment of the Parthenon, but are not surpassed by them. 
They present us with humanity under its noblest physical type, and 
I cannot doubt that they were placed here, immediately under the 
great series which tells us of the early morning of the world, to express 
the glorious physical beauty of Life as it sprang into being under the 
hand of the Creator — types of Life in its first essence, in its noble, 
unconscious nudity. They are complementary to the great series 
above of the creation and dawn of man’s life upon the earth, just as 

^ Vasari and Condivi call these the ^Sacrifice of Cain and Abel,^ which in point of order it 
oug-ht to be^ but an examination of the subject shows that Michelangelo intended it to he the 
^ Sacrifice of Noah.' 
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the groups in the triangles and lunettes, lower down between the 
prophets and the sibyls, carry out the idea of man’s ordered life and 
occupation in the family and in the community, guarded and bounded 
by the prophets and law in a later development of civilisation. 
These young figures are full of the physical beauty and joy of life : 
they have no occupation ; need none beyond the delight of being 
alive. They hold indeed, if that can be called an occupation or 
further reason of their being, each pair, a medallion or shield between 
them, while several of the pairs support between them garlands of 
huge acorns and oak leaves. These are commonly said to be there as 
an allusion to the family ‘ stemma ’ of Julius — the della Rovere oak. 
And no doubt that is so, though I cannot but believe that there is 
further in the master’s mind a thought of that golden age when man 
was young upon the earth, and when the acorns of Dodona were 
greater in size than now. In any case, whether this be so or not, the 
presence of the bearers of the medallions seems to sound the one 
note which comes to us in the whole series from the life of natural 
man — the man as he comes direct from Nature — on earth.^ These 
supporters of the medallions seem to represent to us the Physical 
beauty of life, as the groups below represent its Moral order. It is 
perhaps natural to hope, since these figures are set in pairs beneath 
each of the five smaller panels, that we might be able to trace in each 
ease direct connection with the subject which they adorn. This 
perhaps is so in the pair of figures above the prophet Jeremiah, and 
beneath the panel of the ‘ Separation of Light from Darkness.’ Here 
the light seems to fall sti*ongly upon the calm and majestic figure 
on the left, while the figure on the right in a contorted position 
seems to turn his face away from the light, his body being thrown 
into deep shadow. So too the pair below, the ‘ Separation of the 
Firmaments,’ seem to be turning aside as if unable to gaze upon the 
presence of the Almighty. But in most eases the attempt eludes us. 
We must, I think, be content to see in the presence of these noble 
forms rather a general connection with the great thought of 
the Creation, than a precise connection of each pair with its 
adjoining subject. 

Beneath the projecting pedestals on which the feet of these figures 

^ The subject of the medallions^ which are difficult to decipher from helow^ are identified as (1) 
the ^ Murder of Abner ' ; (2) ^ Death of Uriah ' ; (3) ^ Nathan's Parable ' ; (4) ^ Death of Absalom ' ; 
(5) ^ Abraham and Isaac ' ; (6) ^ Death of Joram'; (7) ^ Overthrow of Baal's Altar ' ; (3) ^Ahab's 
Destruction^; (9) Translation of Elijah/ 
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rest, we find to each pedestal a pair of children who act as ‘ Cary- 
atides ’ to support the cornice above. The temptation to consider 
these as mere artistic adjuncts void of direct meaning has driven out 
the lesson which should have been taught by the design for the 
Tomb of Julius, which we should remember was put forth from 
Michelangelo’s brain only a year or two before this. And just as in 
that Tomb no single feature in the first design was inserted aim- 
lessly, or as an artist’s caprice, or in fault of any more vital idea — so 
also in this Sistine design we may assure ourselves that there is no 
part that did not in the artist’s mind, though we fail to fathom it, 
carry out and lead up to the great dominating thought of the whole. 
.Inst as the figures above express the physical beauty and splendour 
of adult life as it came from the hand of God, so these putti below 
express the joy and beauty of child life. They build up and support, 
and as it were grow into, the mature life above them. 

The great range of seven Prophets and five Sibyls who sit 
between the triangles, colossal in size and majestic in treatment, 
represent to us the hopes and the looking forward of the world, 
Jewish and Pagan, to the coming of a new creation, a second Adam 
in the person of a Redeemer of the race — the hope proclaimed to 
the Jewish world by the Prophets, to the Pagan world, according to 
old tradition, by the Sibyls. These figures coming just beneath the 
‘Athletes’ (whom I would call the ‘Types of Physical Life’) and 
just between the groups of the ‘Ancestors of Christ,’ which present 
us with the scenes of well-ordered daily life under moral law, bind 
together the great scheme of the design into one majestic whole. 

It only remains to speak of the dimly seen figures that lie in 
the shadow’s of the spandrels above the triangular groups. Some of 
these are dignified of pose, but others again are of unrestful and 
more ignoble attitude. They suggest to us the ignobler phases of 
human life, not all of them without some half-seen attraction of 
beauty, which shrink from the light and haunt the dark corners of 
the earth and of man’s existence. They are, it will be noticed, in 
juxtaposition with, but also in strong contrast to, the scenes of worthy 
life in the triangles beneath. These too are complementary to the 
great chapter of life. 

For the sake of bringing together without too distant separation 
the component parts which thus form the unity of the design, I have 
so far dwelt little on the treatment, ideal or artistic, of the individual 
subjects. There are, as has been said, some hundred and forty-five 
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ubjects in all, great and small, composed of not far short of four 
hundred figures. It is impossible in a book of this size to do more 
than select a very few of the more important passages in this 
wondrous work — every portion of which, though not of equal 
excellence, beauty, or impressiveness, is yet worthy of close study if 
space allowed it. In the great series of nine Oid Testament subjects 
on the plane of the ceiling, the fir-sfc live nearest to the altar required 
the representation either by symbol or personification of the presence 
of the Almighty. It demanded both courage and reverence to treat 
them as he did. He cho.-'c tc represent the Almighty under the 
personification of a man. In doing this he only followed the example of 
the Book of Genesis itself, of the Psalms, of the Book of Job, or indeed 
of the whole Bible, where human imagery is made to present to our 
minds that which could by no other means be presented to itJ 
But in the doing of it the dividing line between reverence and 
irreverence, dignity and unworthiness, is easy to overstep, and, as 
many an instance in Italian art will tell us. was often ovei’stepped. 
To take refuge in pure symbol was the reverent expedient of many 
of the earlier men. To Michelangelo pure symbol meant, as we have 
seen before, symbol expressed in terms of the human body — now 
become to him as much the symbol in which his thought expressed 
itself, as words and language to a poet. And we shall again fail to 
understand the man and his methods if we do not grasp the truth, that 
throughout this great work the facts, moral and physical, of man s 
relation to his Creator are without exception expressed through the 
human form. In subjects which deal with the Creation, most painters, 
perhaps one may say any painter but he, would have given us pictures 
full of the outward forms of life other than man’s — waves and water, 
trees and plants, birds and beasts— all so tempting as accessories, all 
costing so little as explanations. But you may hunt these frescoes 
through and you will find but a few scant, almost unavoidable instances 
in which any form whatever save that of man has been employed. 
In the ‘ Creation of Plants ’ a mere spray of fern upon a jutting rock ; 
a great coloured circle for the sun ; a withered, leafless tree in the 
‘ Deluge ’ ; a stump of another tree in the ‘ Creation of Adam,’ and 
a tree with one side bearing leafage and fruit in the ‘ Temptation ^ ; 
the head of an ox and a fallen sheep in the ‘ Sacrifice of Noah ; 

1 Michelangelo began at the end ferthest from the altar, reversing the chronological order, and 
employed on the subjects at that end a smaller scale, which he gradually increased, the Creation 

of Adam representing* tbe larger scale wbich lie employed at tke end nearest the altar. 
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some snakes in the ‘ Brazen Serpent ’ ; and a few wreaths of colossal 
oak-leaves among the ‘Athletes’ — these are the sweeping together 
of such few natural forms as are to be found in the whole of that vast 
work, but they are a rich harvest compared to the sum total of that 
which we shall find in his later works. 

He is content therefore to exert all the force of his imagination 
on the form of symbolic expression which is most natural to him and 
which finds its warrant in tire incomparable poetry of the Bible 
itself. Nothing can be more reverent, more awe-inspiring than the 
majestic forms under which he has symbolised the Creator in the 
acts of creation. It is perhaps the one instance which one could quote 
in which failure has not been the fate of an artist who has dared so 
much. In the ‘ Creation of Adam ’ (Plate xxxvii.), we shall at once be 
struck by the fact that the figure is less wrapt in mystery, and more 
listinctly displayed in the form of man than in the three previous 
scenes. And this is done of intention to bring into clearness the 
painter’s idea of the creation of man in the image of the Creator, the 
two forms visibly approximating. In all the other scenes of creation 
the figure of the Almighty is wrapped in a mantle. The figure of 
Adam is of incomparable beauty. A look of ineffable, unfathom- 
able yearning is on the face as the finger of God touches his, and 
wakes him into life. The moment chosen is that of the awakening. 
He still lies upon the ground. A few moments hence and he will 
stand erect as man upon the earth. Yet the statuesque treatment of 
the figure — which once more makes one think of the ‘ Theseus ’ of the 
Parthenon — seems to remove it from the region of mere fleshly 
humanity just enough to make the Creation in the image of God less 
of a paradox. In the panel next to it, of the ‘ Creation of Eve ’ (Plate 
XXXIX.), Michelangelo has frankly adopted the motive and treatment 
of one of the greatest of his precursors, Jacopo della Quercia. The 
year before the commencement of the Sistine design, it will be remem- 
bered, had been spent by the sculptor in his workshop at Bologna, 
hard by San Petronio, whose glorious portal by the older Sienese 
master was daily before his eyes. The influence of Quercia’s robust 
and dignified art upon Michelangelo is quite unmistakable. Here, 
however, it is less a case of influence than of the adoption of a motive 
in its entirety — a practice fully sanctioned by many an example in 
Italian art, and reckoned not as a plagiarism or imitation, but rather 
as a tribute of admiration. No man is less liable to be charged 
with plagiarism than Michelangelo, yet we find continual echoes, in 
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his work, of motives already used by older men. They do honour 
both to him and to them. In this subject of the ‘ Creation of 
Woman,’ Eve rises from the side of sleeping Adam, her eyes, with 
wonder in them, upraised to the Creator ; her hands reverent!)^ joined 
before her, as she steps, the last work of perfected creation, into this 
new world ‘so great, so wonderful.’ The form is cast in large and 
ample mould — the inagna mater of mankind. Naturally she is made 
to be the central figure, as she is the central interest of the group, 
Adam being, perhaps of intention, less supreme in his beauty than in 
the previous subject. 

At this point the perfecting of man by the spirit of the Creator has 
been fulfilled. It is the central panel of the nine. And from this 
point also begins the day of power for the conflicting influence of evil. 
The double subject of the ‘Temptation’ and ‘Expulsion’ (Plate xn.) 
balances the ‘ Creation of Man,’ and for beauty and grandeur may 
rank with it. The figures here, however, as befits the subject, are, 
especially in the left-hand group of the man and woman beneath the 
tree of knowledge, less sculpturesque and nearer to the humanity of 
flesh and blood than in the Adam of the ‘ Creation.’ It is noticeable 
that the man is made to stretch out his hand to pluck the fruit for 
himself. Noticeable, too, that the tree in full leaf is the only one 
which occurs in the whole range of the painting or sculpture of the 
master. The two figures in the ‘ Expulsion ’ are commonly compared 
with those of the same subject by Masaccio in the Carmine and are 
thought to have been inspired by him. This may be so ; and we know 
of Michelangelo’s early admiration for the master. But in this case the 
necessity for two nude figures under similar circumstances may be 
sufficient cause for the resemblance which seems to connect these two 
grand versions in our mind. 

The ‘ Sacrifice of Noah ’ (Plate xlii.), is on the whole the least interest- 
ing and impressive subject of the series. Since it is placed before the 
‘ Deluge ’ it can hardly be the sacrifice which we read of as offered in 
thanksgiving after the subsiding of the water, but rather an offering 
before the entry to the ark, leading up to the next great subject of the 
‘Deluge’ (Plate xliii.) itself I have already mentioned that Michel- 
angelo painted the nine great subjects in reversed chronological order, 
beginning them with the ‘ Drunkenness of Noah,’ and that as he pro- 
ceeded he saw reason greatly to increase the scale of his figures, w’hile, of 
necessity, he reduces the number of figures in the composition. In the 
‘ Deluge,’ the second which he painted, this reduction has not taken 
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place, and we have a large and somewhat scattered composition in which 
over fifty figures, great and small, are introduced. This number allows 
of the breaking up of the subject into many minor groups and many 
minor incidents which, full of pathetic detail and treated with a full 
measure of human sympathy, make up a most moving picture. There 
is no fury of action, and no violent expression of the brutal and selfish 
passions which such disaster calls out from the baser sort of men. On 
the contrary, the keynote is one of tender human affection and devotion. 
Mothers cling to their infants; a husband carries a wife on his 
shoulders ; a young man bears in his ai'ms a lifeless form which he 
has rescued from the water ; the father and mother stretch out their 
hands towards it. The spirit which pervades the picture is one of 
compassion and sympathy. It seems to proclaim — and this is pro- 
bably the painter’s meaning — that humanity even in its debasement 
and submersion retains the saving nobility of the affections ; just as 
in the next picture, the ‘Drunkenness of Noah,’ it seems to proclaim 
that even in the good — for he clearly takes Noah as his type of the 
good — the degradation lies dangerously near the surface. In the 
‘ Deluge ’ the composition of the groups in the left-hand lower angle, 
with the sloping line of fugitives ascending to their last forlorn vantage 
ground, is extremely fine. In the ‘ Drunkenness of Noah ’ it is notable 
that for the figure of Noah the master gives us an echo of the figure of 
the Adam in the ‘ Ci*eation,’ and this not as a mere artistic preference, 
but clearly with a meaning vrhich cannot be missed. 

Grand as is the treatment of this great series which covers the upper 
plane of the ceiling, it becomes clear to us as we review the majestic 
figures of the Prophets and Sibyls in the lower range of the 
vaulting, that it is in these that Michelangelo displays himself in 
his deepest personality. It may be granted — 1 think it must be 
granted — that all attempts to analyse the deepest feeling and mean- 
ing which underlay the creation of these mysterious figures in the 
mind of their designer, must end in a very unsatisfying measure of 
success, and must leave their hidden depths still unfathomed. They 
aflfect us as a great sonata affects us, setting in motion in us feelings 
that else would remain unstirred, but we cannot gauge them nor 
express them to ourselves in language. It is no proof that a mighty 
conception in Art, or Music, or Poetry has no true meaning to you, 
because you cannot tell another nor yourself what that meaning is. 

There are seven Prophets and five Sibyls. The meaning of 
their presence here is, on the surface, a very obvious one. We have 
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already alluded to it. There was a very ancient tradition that the 
Sibyls had foretold the coming of a Redeemer to the Pagan world 
as the Prophets to the Jewish world. These twelve figures are the 
great and solemn chorus of witnesses to the coming of a Redeemer 
to the human race whose creation, fall, suffering, and ultimate 
degradation, are recorded above them. That is obvious enough. It 
is when we endeavour to read, in each individual figure of Sibyl or 
Prophet, the thoughts in the artist’s mind -which inspired their 
creation, that we are compelled — and it is wisest — to interpret, each 
one of us for ourselves, the meaning as it appeals to us. Refei-ence 
to their writings does not always force them to yield up their secret 
to us. We may readily catch up the more superficial connections 
which present themselves. It is easy to see why ‘ Jonah ’ should be 
painted as a nude, with the symbolic fish beside him, and a spray of 
gourd leafage above him: why Daniel (Plate xlviii.) should be young 
and fair of countenance: why the Cumasan Sibyl (Plate xlvii.), 
traditionally oldest amongst Sibjds, should be the majestic figure 
-wrinkled with the suns of far antiquity: why of the rest the Sibyl 
Delphica (Plate xcvu.) should gaze out with innocent wide eyes : 
why Ezekiel (Plate xciii.) turns aside in an attitude of inspired 
frenzy: and why Jeremiah^ (Plate xi.v.) sits pensive, buried in deep 
melancholy. Here again we are dealing w-ith the obvious. It is 
easy enough too, from the mere artistic aspect, to trace here and there 
the original source of some motive, or the connection of some pose 
with others which occur in other works of the artist. We can, for 
instance, remind ourselves that the motive of the inspiring children 
who whisper into the ears of the Sibyls, is one which has been used 
by Giovanni Pisano ; that the portion of the foot and knees in the Joel 
is that which he used in the Moses ; that the head of the Cumaean 
Sibyl is a memory of Dante ; that the Putti on either side of the 
Daniel make us think of Donatello ; always again the obvious and 
the trivial. The depths themselves lie lower down. 

When in the late December days of 1512 the v’-ault of the Sistine 
was finished and the scaffold cleared away, Michelangelo had just heard 
of the downfall of his great bronze statue at Bologna, and Julius himself 
had but a month or two to live. 

^ TEe Jeremiah was probably the last painted of all the prophets. Dr. Steinmann has seen 
reason to think that we have in it^ if not something like a portrait of Michelangelo himself^ yet a 
form inspired by reference to his own condition, worn out by physical distress and disappointment, 
and deeply conscious, like Jeremiah, that few or none would understand his work. His letters about 
this time are very plaintive. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE FA^x\DE OF SAN LORENZO 

T he early period of the master’s life showed him in the Casa 
Medici, the table-companion of the sons of Lorenzo. Twenty 
years have passed since that time. Piero, the eldest, ended 
his worthless life in 1503 , drowned in the river Liris (Garigliano). 
Giuliano the youngest, now Count of Nemours, was alive but in 
ill-health. He married Philiberta of Savoy in 1514 and died shortly 
after • but Giovanni, made a cardinal at thirteen, became Pope at 
the death of Julius, in March 1513 . There should, at first sight, 
have been everything to hope for JVlichelangelo s art, but the renewal 
of the relationship between the old messmates was with results far 
more disappointing than that which had existed between Julius and 
the master. In the year of the old Pope’s death came the renewal 
of the contract for the Tomb, and Michelangelo worked on it for 
a time, probably using this first period of freedom which had been 
given to him since 1506 , to bring forward the statue of Moses. 
But two years later, on November 30 , 1515 , Leo made his first entry 
as Pope to his native town in great splendour. It was during this 
visit that Leo resolved to add a facade to San Loi’enzo, the M^edici 
Church, which Brunelleschi had left unfinished at his death, and in 
the condition in which we see it to-day. V asari states that RafiFaello 
d’Urbino, Baccio d’Agnolo, Antonio da Sangallo (he means Giuliano) 
and Andrea and Jacopo Sansovino all prepared designs, but that of 
Michelangelo was preferred. The latter had entered the field with no 
great readiness, but when once the task was assigned to him he threw 
himself into it with great enthusiasm, determined, as he said, to make 
it the very mirror of architecture. It was his first essay in this art, 
but we must remember that here the addition of a facade to an already 
existing building did not demand the structural power which his later 
achievements, such as the Cupola of St. Peter’s, required. Here he 
was rather called upon to produce a facing of marble with architectural 
features adapted to the receipt of sculpture, a task well within the 
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power of a sculptor. The actual contract was not signed till 1518, 
but from 1516 to 1520 he was continually at the quarries of Carrara 
and Serravezza. He makes a model of the facade and despatches 
it to Rome by mule. Then, the contract being actually signed by 
which he is to complete the facade in eight years from February 1, 
1518 for a sum of 40,000 broad ducats, he buys a piece of land from 
the Chapter of Sta. Maria del Fiore for the carrying on of the work, 
and is soon back again at Carrara. It is not necessary to weary the 
reader with the details of the four years during which Michelangelo 
was called upon by Leo to act as contractor, clerk of the works, 
foreman, and paymaster to the marble-cutting business before this 
ill-fated project was finally thrown over by the Pope. It is enough 
to say that Michelangelo had for some time had to do these duties at 
Carrara. It was represented to the Pope that marble could be obtained 
at Pietra Santa and Serravezza on Tuscan territory to the great advan- 
tage of Florence. Michelangelo rightly or wrongly mistrusted the 
quality of the marble from these quarries, but received a peremptory 
letter to employ them; finds himself regarded as an enemy by the 
people of Carrara thenceforth, and likewise by those whose interests lay 
at Serravezza; is forced to make a road by which the marbles may 
be brought down ; to construct shears by which the columns may be 
lowered to the boats — one of which shears gives way through the 
fault of a rascally ironworker, to the peril of the master’s life and 
ruin of the column. He is driven to distraction by the jobberies, 
knaveries, incompetence of officials and workmen, and finally in 1520 
receives the order from Leo to abandon the design. Small wonder if 
he wrote and spoke bitterly of his Medici patron and the way in 
which he had treated him. In the bitterness of his soul he wrote 
that Leo had employed him as a mere pretence to keep him from 
the Tomb of Julius. In a letter to Sebastiano del Piombo he 
tells him sorrowfully how they have suspended the work and are 
using the columns for Sta. iVIaria del Fiore. He says that he has 
received 2300 ducats and has expended 1800 at Carrara, Serravezza, 
and Florence. He says that he makes no cormt of his model made 
nor of his years of wasted time ; nor that he was ruined by this same 
San Lorenzo ; nor of his torments, annoyances, chagrins ; nor of the 
expenses of his home in Rome going to wrack and ruin in his absence. 
For all of which there remain in his hands the 500 ducats of the 
balance. Truly, if Julius died in debt to Michelangelo, Leo died in 
debt to the whole world for four of the very best years of the artist’s 
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life squandered in this unworthy manner. And so passed the ill-fated 
project for the fa9ade of San Lorenzo, leaving behind it no visible sign 
save one great marble column which lay till within the last twenty 
years in the Piazza in front of the church amongst the booths and stalls 
of the hucksters who from the days of Michelangelo, and even before 

that, had made the place their haunt. 

I do not propose to deal exhaustively with a work which never 
came into existence, but a short notice is necessary, if for no other 
reason, because it emphasises Michelangelo’s position in architecture at 
this stage of his career. It is essential to our understanding of that 
position that we should grasp the fact at the outset that Michelangelo 
was a sculptor by training and not an architect, and that he did in the 
first instance approach architecture from the sculptor s point of view 
rather than from the structural point of view. The structure of San 
Lorenzo had been completed by Brunelleschi. 1 he facade, unfinished by 
him, was a bare expanse of brickwork whose elevation, corresponding 
exactly to the shape of the nave, aisles, and shallow side-chapels within, 
presents a central gable, very obtuse in its angle, with sloping pent- 
roofs, very flat in pitch, attached on either side. To this Michelangelo 
proposed to attach his facade, and so far as we gather from two 
sketch designs which are preserved, and from the details given in the 
contract, this fa9ade was to have been little more than a marble surface 
prepared for the receipt of sculpture, and divided by columns, niches, 
pedimented doorways, panels, and recesses. But it would, when once 
applied to the face of the building, not only have failed to express the 
structure which lay behind it, it would have totally concealed the 
shape of it, and would have given a wholly false impression of its 
character. It would, in fact, have been a rectangular wall resting on 
another wall of different shape — so different indeed, that the over- 
lapping portions, if one may so describe them, of the square marble 
facade would have stood in the air as screens. It is true that this 
defect, not easily pardoned by those who hold to the principle that 
ornament and structure should never contradict one another, is shared to 
some extent by many other churches which preceded this in the history of 
the Renaissance — such as Leon Battista Alberti’s fa9ade of the Novella, 
the same artist’s temple at Rimini, and many another example in which 
the front is untrue in more or less degree to the structure behind. The 
defect belongs even to earlier buildings, such as the fa9ades of the 
Huomo of Orvieto, and of Siena. It is of Italian rather than of Italian 
Renaissance origin. But it would be dilficult to quote an instance 
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before this date where the method was carried so far as in the 
proposed fa9ade of San Lorenzo. The designs which had been 
prepared by Giuliano da Sangallo, some four or five in number, had 
shown less of this defect, though on other grounds we need not regret 
their rejection. That rejection by Leo and the Cardinal was certainly 
not due to sci'uples as to the violation of a great architectural 
principle which had for them no existence, but merely to the fact that 
Michelangelo was likely to produce a facade which would better 
accommodate the sculptural adornments with which he proposed to 
fill it — a facade, in short, after the taste of the day, carried out by the 
greatest genius of the day. That, too, is the sense in which w'e must 
understand Michelangelo’s enthusiastic promise that he would make the 
facade of San Lorenzo the mirror of architecture in Italy, He should 
have said, of sculpture. 

When we have said this, how'ever, we shall have said the most that 
can be said against the ill-fated facade. The two sketches which 
survive — the wooden model in the Accademia at Florence is probably 
not by Michelangelo — are both of them simple, dignified, and w'ell- 
propoi'tioned designs of their type. In each case the three portals, 
which we see in the brick facade to-day, are represented by doorways 
surmounted by angular or bowed pediments. These three doorways, 
of which the central is the largest, are separated by double columns of 
Tuscan Doric having a space for a niche betw'een each pair, ■while 
similar pairs of columns are placed at the two extremities of the facade. 
There are thus in the lower range eight columns in all, with four spaces 
niched for the receipt of statues. The columns support a deep 
entablature dividing the lower range from the range above. These 
features are common to both designs, which differ, however, from that 
point upwards. In the one we get a range about half the height of 
the lower divided into oblong panels or recesses. The central portion 
rises, with four columns corresponding in position to those of the lower 
order, into a pedimented temple front again, furnished with niches and 
recesses for statues and reliefs. This design follows far more nearly 
than the other the shape of the building behind it. The other design 
presents nearly the same features so far as the central portion is con- 
cerned, but the flanking portions in this case rise to the same level as 
the entablature of the centre. Thus there is a large space of surface 
behind which no building 'w'hatever occurs, and "which w'ould have 
had to be supported by some form of hidden buttress. In the contract, 
the number of statues to be provided with the reliefs, some in bronze 
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and some in marble, the number of columns, niches, and the general 
arrangement are set forth at some length. The impression left upon 
the mind after reading this document is that Michelangelo had once 
more undertaken a task too vast to give hope of its accomplishment in 
such a space of time as eight years — the period allotted. Even if Leo 
had not broken off the contract when he did, the project would 
probably have added one more to the list of great undertakings left 
unfinished by the master. 

While ?kIichelangelo was engaged upon the harassing tasks which 
the project of the facade imposed upon him, he was still hampered by 
his old obligations to the Tomb of Julius, and even, though this 
responsibility seemed always to sit more lightly upon him, of his 
commission for the Piccolomini statues. Nevertheless, in 1514 he 
signed a contract in Rome with Bernardo Cencio, canon of St. Peter’s, and 
Metello and Mario \'ari, to furnish a life-sized statue of ‘ Christ bearing 
the Cross,' for the church of the Minerva. This -work was forthwith 
begun, but, as we learn from a letter written by IMetello Vari some 
years later, a flaw showing itself in the marble, the sculptor put it 
aside, and eventually, but at what date is not shown, began the statue 
a second time. In 1521, the statue, not completely finished, was sent 
from Florence to Rome in the charge of Pietro d’Urbino, who was 
trusted with the task of finishing the hair, the hands, and the feet. A 
few weeks later Sebastiano del Piombo wrote to say that Pietro had 
made a lamentable mess of his task — that he had hacked the hair and 
mutilated the feet. He added that he, the writer, had put the statue 
into the hands of one Frizzi — an honest man of whom we know no 
more. This sculptor did his best to end the mischief, refusing more 
than a few ducats in payment, and a month or two later the statue 
was placed where we now' see it, in a chapel to the left of the choir of 
the Minerva Church (Plate cxxiv.). It is generally known, therefore, 
as the ‘ Risen Christ of the ISlinerva.’ 

Granting that we are not looking at a work which is entirely from 
the chisel of the master, and granting that injury has been done to it 
by the chisel of others, it is still difficult to think of this statue as 
worthy' to be placed in the highest rank of ilichelangelo’s conceptions. 
The ideal leaves much to be desked. It approaches rather to the 
commonplace of Sansovino than to the my'sterious sense of greatness 
w'hich generally belongs even to the least of the master’s works. 
Anatomically and technically' it is excellent — except, of course, in 
those points where Pietro worked his will. But it neither moves nor 
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inspires us. It may be doubted whether the master was himself 
moved or inspired while he wrought it. The addition of a bronze 
sandal and of a drapery of the very worst description in the same metal, 
the latter added at a later date because the sculptor had represented 
the body entirely nude, has made even the fine proportion of the figure 
difficult to realise. Very much has been said upon this latter point. 
The sculptor has been charged with irreverence in thus^ representing 
the Saviour. Already more than once we have had to show that to 
the mind of Michelangelo complete nudity implied no sense %vhatever 
of irreverence — on the contrary, to him the human figure stood as the 
most sacred of all sacred symbols. It was, however, a bold step thus 
to carry his principles to their extreme conclusion, though to himself 
it probably seemed no boldness. But it was untrue to fact, and there- 
fore for others than himself needed a justification which could hardly 
be found for it. The case is not parallel to that of the nude figures 
employed by him in the scenes of the creation. When we come to 
consider the fresco of the ‘ Last J udgment,’ the question will again 
present itself under somewhat different conditions. 

^ The contract specially stipulates for a figure ignudo, but the fact hardly implies that the 
choice was made by those who gave the commission, though it implies their full assent to this 
treatment of a subject which they evidently placed in such a position in a spirit of reverence. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE MEDICI TOMBS— 1520-15341 

I T was in the first half of the year 1520 that the Cardinal Giulio dei 
Medici, on behalf of Pope Leo, withdrew the commission for the 
facade of San Lorenzo. Meanw'hile Leo had conceived another 
project — probably this %'ery project led him to abandon the other. 
His nephew Lorenzo, son of Piero, Duke of Urbino, had died in 1519, 
and Giuliano, Duke of IS^emours, Leo’s younger brother, had died in 
151 G. It was nearly thirty years since Lorenzo il Magnifico, Leo’s 
father, had died. No monument had as yet been erected to Lorenzo’s 
memory, nor to that of his brother Giuliano, murdered in the Duomo 
in the conspiracy of the Pazzi. The older Medici lay all in San 
Lorenzo ; Giovanni Averardo in the old sacrist}’- beneath the tomb in 
the centre which Donatello and Michelozzo had sculptured : Cosimo 
lies, ‘Pater Patrife,’ beneath the plain slab in front of the steps that 
lead from the nave to the high altar ; and Piero il Gottoso and his 
brother Giovanni, again in the old sacristy beneath the tomb which 
\"erroeehio had wrought for them. But there the list of the Medici 
tombs had ended. It was time that like honour should be paid to the 
later bearers of the name, and since the old sacristy was already 
crowded, Leo proposed to build a second or new sacristy, which was 
to receive the monuments and the bones of Lorenzo il IVIagnifico 
and his brother Giuliano, of Giuliano, Loreirzo’s son, and of Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino. No mention is made at all of Piero the exile — he 
was already provided for in the bed of the Garigliano. In November 
of the year in which the project of the facade had fallen to the ground, 
the Cardinal Giulio negotiated with Michelangelo for the building of 
this sacristy and for the tombs of the Medici within it. It is 
characteristic of the man that, deeply sensitive to the injustice which 
he had suflfered, and full of bitterness and reproach against those who 
had inflicted it on him, he puts it all aside and throws himself at once 

» -4n abbreviated pedigree of the Medici family will be found in Appendix IV. 
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whole-heartedly into this new project. But it must not be over- 
looked, and it will not a little help us presently to the understand- 
ing of the deep melancholy which is the key-note of the ‘Tombs,’ 
that the design for them was created in his brain in days of bitter 
brooding. It was while he was thus musing that the fire kindled. 
But for the present it will be wisest to follow the course which I 
have adopted throughout this book — namely, to trace in outline 
the history of the work before considering either its conception or its 
craftsmanship. 

No sooner was the contract made than jMicheiangelo found himself 
once more at Carrara to arrange for the excavation and transportation 
of two hundred tons of marble for the interior linings and work of the 
sacristy and its tombs. Leo and his cousin, the Cardinal Giulio, 
having doubtless learned something by experience, no longer insisted 
on the Serravezza marble, and Michelangelo resorted to the Polvaccio 
quarry,^ the oldest and best at Carrara. These marbles were conveyed 
to his workshop in the Via Mozza, now Via San Zanobi, near the 
Mercato Nuovo. He records the names of his marble-cutters, five out 
of the six being men of Settignano, but they proved to be of little 
worth either in skill or honesty. At the same time, a large order was 
given to the quarries of Fiesole for stone for the building material of 
the sacristy itself. This portion of the work went forward rapidly, 
but not so rapidly that Leo was ever permitted to see it. He died 
suddenly in December 1521, and was succeeded by the honest, earnest, 
and simple-minded Dutchman, Adrian of Utrecht, whose life, shortened 
pi’obably by the chagrins and sorrows of his position, ended in 1523, 
when the Cardinal Giulio dei Medici, was elected Pope under the title 
of Clement vii. He was the illegitimate son of Giuliano, brother of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, born in the year of his father’s murder, 1478, 
and he was therefore three years younger than the sculptor whom he 
must have known during the years vrhen the latter w'as an inmate of 
the Casa Medici. For illegitimacy, which w^as to be no bar even to 
the Papacy, could hardly have been a bar to social intercourse in the 
family. Michelangelo formed great hopes for art from this election — 
as we see from one of his letters — and the hopes were not unfounded 
though they were fulfilled, perhaps, in shapes which he would not himself 
have chosen. At once the new Medici Pope showed his good will 
towards the sculptor by an offer whose terms are curiously character- 

^ Heath Wilson states that the Polva(5€io qnairies were in use in Roman timeS;, and that the 
Column of Trajan was quarried thence. 
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istic of the day.' The Pope, through Giovanni Francesco Fantucci, 
anxious to secure the sole claim on iMichelangelo s services, proposed 
to him that he should take minor orders, with the accompanying vow 
of celibacy, and with a salary of fifty ducats a month. JSLchelangelo 
refused the orders and the celibacy (though he was little inclined and 
still less fitted for marriage), but accepted, at first, the salary. 
Presently, however, he repented even of that acceptance and preferred 
to remain free. Clement, like Leo, found him a difficult man for even 
a pope to handle. Perhaps Michelangelo had in mind his days as 
foreman excavator at Carrara. For the present, at any rate, he 
remained obstinate against all efforts to bind him solely to the service 
of the Pope. AVhen, a few months later, Clement pressed IVIichelangelo 
to add to his labours at San Loi*enzo the building of a great library for 
the Laurentian Collection, the sculptor used his privilege as a free man 
merely to grumble that architecture was not his profession, and then, 
as he always did, set to upon that design also. But we must postpone 
our consideration of the librarj- till a later period when we have more 
fully dealt with the sacristy. The reader must not, however, forget 
that, in addition to the library and to further cares, the question of the 
Tomb of Julius, as described in chapter v,, weighed heavily on his 
mind during all the years that he was engaged upon the Medici 
Tombs. Already, too, in 1524, "the designs of these tombs had begun 
to assume larger and more complicated dimensions. Fantucci wrote to 
him how, one Sunday in the Belvedere of the Vatican, the talk turning 
on the monuments, it came about that Clement more than half 
resolved to add to the four already destined for the sacristy, the tombs 
of himself and of Pope Leo — six in all. Here was once more a harass- 
ing prospect for the sculptor whose general design for the placing of 
the tombs we may feel sure had from the first been complete in his 
brain. Already, in 1525, the structural portion of the sacristy cupola 
was finished and waiting for its lantern. The change of design was little 
short of disaster. It was obviated presently by the decision of the 
Pope that his own tomb and that of Leo should go into the Choir of 
San Lorenzo. But by the end of the year the Pope had conveyed to 
him, through Fantucci, his wish to erect a colossal figure in the Piazza 
of San Lorenzo. Michelangelo shows his exasperation at this new- 

^ A little later, however, one of the Popes, Paul iv., found it necessary to order that all 
members of reli|cious orders who were out in the world practising as painters or sculptors should 
return to their cloister and strictly conform to their vows. Under this order Fra Giovanni da 
Montorsoli had to return to his convent. 
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vexation in strange fashion. He wrote a reply to Fantucci the like of 
which, it is safe to say, was never before or since received to a pope’s 
proposal. He deluges the scheme •wdth ridicule, suggests the utilising 
of the lower portion of the statue for a barber’s shop, with a horn of 
plenty for a chimney, while the head, being empty, may be let to a 
greengrocer. The poor Pope’s Colossus was smothered in its cradle. 
Clement took it forbearingly, even meekly. There is something 
pathetic in the words of the kind and dignified letter W'hich he 
presently wrote with his own hands to the sculptor concerning the 
sacristy. Popes do not live long, he says, and it is his great desire to 
see, or at least to hear before he dies, of the completion of the sepulchre 
of his family, and he commends to Michelangelo the use of a holy 
patience. It must be owned that it was needed. It is very plain that 
the sculptor was at this time overworked in body and overstrained in 
mind. The threat of the lawsuit on the part of the heirs of Julius ii. 
hung over him. He might well write that a man cannot do one 
thing with his hands and another with his mind. It is evident that 
he was deeply absorbed in the work of the Medici Tombs, w’hile, 
at the same time, others besides Clement were ready to thrust new 
commissions upon him : the Duke of Mantua wanted a design for a 
garden ; Cardinal Grimani, Bishop of Aquileia — the patron of Giovanni 
da Udine — wanted a picture ; a tomb was needed for Barbazza in San 
Petronio at Bologna, and above all the Laurentian Library was some- 
thing of a millstone about his neck. He was by natural temperament 
one of those men w'ho find it impossible to work day after day a given 
number of hours. As with Lionardo da Vinci, and many another 
man of great activity of brain, there were often periods when his hand 
w’^as idle— periods which were, perhaps, the most really productive, but 
during which no visible work was produced. He said himself that 
often after a fierce day’s work upon his marble he needed two or three 
days’ rest. His habit, too, of doing much for himself which others 
wmuld have left to assistants, added no doubt both to the mental and 
bodily strain of his work. He seems, during the greater part of the 
time when he was at work in the sacristy, to have had two assistants, 
Antonio Mini and Pietro Urbano : — calling in, of course, extra hands 
when any of the huge blocks had to be moved. But there were few' 
eyes which were privileged to see what went on in the sacristy. 

In 1526 , Michelangelo summoned to the sacristy the painter and 
designer, Giovanni da Udine, who was to decorate the vault when it 
was ready. As Giovanni did not begin his work for another six years, 
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this visit was probably arranged merely to give the painter a pre- 
liminary idea of the work ; but it also seems to point to the fact that 
Michelangelo at the time believed that he would complete his work at 
an early date. Giovanni Kanni da Udine had already earned fame for 
his classical arabesques in the Loggia and other parts of the 
Vatican; and it is probable that his uncompleted decorations in the 

sacristy which are perhaps now under the whitewash I'esembied 

those designs, though it is difficult to think of them in close connection 
with the ^ledici Tombs with great satisfaction, except perhaps for 
the sake of the colour which they added to the cold ivalls of the 
chapel It is strange that we hear of no suggestion that the vault 
should be decorated by Michelangelo himself. We cannot suppose 
that Clement forbore to suggest it through unwillingness to put too 
much upon the sculptor’s shoulders: the Library and the Colossus, 
both suggested after the sacristy had been commenced, are evidences 
to the contrary. At this time, however, the decorations of the Vatican 
had created quite a rage for that form of ornament and the selection of 
Giovanni da Udine possibly represents Clement’s own preferences. 

For several years after 1526 Michelangelo busied himself in the 
sacristy which he now used as his workshop, and for a while we lose 
sight of the work though not of the worker. The year 1528 saw one 
of the periodical outbreaks of plague in Florence. His brother Buon- 
arroto was stricken, and IMichelangelo nursed him tenderly till he died 
in his arms. His father, now a very old man, was still alive at Settig- 
nano. In that same year, the Signoria handed over to the sculptor a 
block of marble which Baceio Bandinelli was to have made into a 
‘ Hercules and Cacus,’ but its future was now altered to a ‘ Samson 
slaying a Philistine.’ It never took this new shape. After the 
troublous events presently to be recorded, it went back to Bandinelli, 
and now stands, a bad piece of work, as ‘ Hercules and Cacus ’ once 
more, in front of the Palazzo Vecchio. But before it got there another 
struggle of giants had taken place. 

In the year 152T occurred the sack of Rome by the Constable de 
Bourbon. It was the signal in Florence for immediate revolution 
against the Medici, represented at the moment by the Duke Aless- 
andro, bastard son of Lorenzo the younger, Duke of Urbino — whose 
statue at that moment was one of the ‘promesse di martello,' in the 
sacristy. On the motion of Mccolo Capponi, this ‘Mule,’^ as the 

" Ifc was not only the Florentine in tlie street who enjoyed the use of this epithet* A few 
years earlier his aunt^ Clarice del Medici, wife of Filippo Strozzi, had caused herself to he carried 
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Florentines loved to call him, in allusion to his mother having been a 
mulatto, was expelled from Florence, but two years later Charles v. 
and Clement vii. combined to restore the Medici once more, and 
Florence prepared for siege. Its fortifications were primitive, or non- 
existing. Michelangelo was called forth from his sanctuary — appointed 
one of ‘ the Nine ’ ; sent on a journey of experiment to examine the 
celebrated defences of Ferrara; to Pisa and the mouth of the Arno 
that he may repair their defences ; is called to Arezzo for a like 
purpose, but never goes ; and above ail, constructs a great system of 
fortifications for the hill of San Miniato above Florence itself. This 
work, which would have shown us Michelangelo as a military engineer, 
has not survived. The experts even of that day were not unanimous 
in its favour, some asserting that it presented too many blanks and 
embrasures. It would be idle to enter into the question of its technical 
merits or defects. What is important to us is that his fellow citizens 
should have had such unbounded belief in his capacities as to entrust 
him with such a task in the hour of their greatest peril. There is 
perhaps no better comment on the many-sided powers of this great 
man than to recall the fact that three commissions which fell to him 
consecutively were of the following character — the first, to execute a 
group in sculpture of ‘ Samson and the Philistines ’ ; the second, to 
construct the fortifications of San Miniato ; and the third, to prepare 
a design for an altar-piece (commissioned by one of the Malvezzi of 
Bologna) of the Madonna and Saints to be carried out in oil by 
Sebastian© del Piombo. 

But Michelangelo found the defence of a city not less surrounded 
by difficulties and annoyances than the building of the tomb of a pope. 
Niccolb Capponi and Baldassari, members of ‘the Nine,’ strongly 
opposed the fortification of San Miniato. IVIichelangelo was, he thought, 
interfered with and interrupted, and the work was delayed. He 
detected treachery in Malatesta Baglioni, the condottiere whom the 
Council of Ten had selected as their general. And to go no further into 
an intricate question, on September 21st of that year, 1529, he suddenly 
disappeared from Florence. Nine days later he was publicly proclaimed 
a rebel by the Signoria ; but before the end of October they had given 
him a safe-conduct, and on his arrival in Florence late in November, 
the sentence upon him as a rebel was softened down to exclusion for 

to the Casa Medici, and expressed her views to her nephew, Alessandro, in words whose plainness 
we can forgive for their bravery. The Casa Medici, she told this basebom debauchee, was no 

Stable for xnoles. 
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three years from the Council. It is characteristic both of the warfare 
of the day, and the care of the Florentines for their monuments, that he 
was called upon to protect the Campanile of San Miniato from injury 
by gunfire, by means of giant woolpacks hung about it. But the 
treachery of Malatesta, the loss of Francesco Ferrucci, put to death 
after he had been taken prisoner, the fall of Empoli, and the obvious 
superiority of the tried troops of Charles v. and the Pope, presently 
made ail resistance hopeless. On August 12, 1530, the Republic of 
Florence surrendered the town. Alessandro returned to the Casa 
Medici and Michelangelo’s experiment in military engineering was at 
an end. He had something now to expiate. He had opposed Clement 
underarms. His enemies in Florence— it is to be feared he had the 
art of making enemies — accused him of advising the destruction of the 
Medici Palace, and of a wish to christen the void space, ‘ The Piazza 
of the Mules’. The charge -was childish, but it may have served. 
That Michelangelo described the occupants of the palace where he had 
once known Lorenzo the Magnificent, under Clarice’s expressive figure, 
is likely enough; that he thought for a moment of destroying 
ISIicheiozzo’s masterpiece is out of all possibility. Clement removed 
the danger, if such it was, and came to the rescue with his pardon. 
The sculptor was free once more to go back to the work of the 
sacristy. But whatever he owed to Clement be was not more ready 
than before to open the doors of his treasure-house to him or to any 
one of his sending. He was alike obdurate to pope and cardinal, 
to prince and to courtier. Clement himself, and Figiovanni, Prior of San 
Lorenzo, besought entry for Cardinal Cibo, but besought in vain. One 
day the Duke Alessandro — the last perhaps to whom the sculptor would 
have opened — having heard mass in San Lorenzo with the Viceroy of 
Naples — tried to get sight of the sacristy and the monuments, but 
found all the doors barred in the sculptor’s absence. He and his guest 
had to be content with such glimpse as they could get through a 
window above. But once to Gianbattista Mini, uncle of his helper 
Antonio, perhaps because he found him more able than other men to 
enter into the secrets of his heart, he opened the door. Gianbattista’s 
letter to Baccio Valori, of September 29, 1531, describes what he saw. 
We leam from it that the ‘ Night ’ and the ‘ Dawn,’ the female figures, 
were completed, and the ‘ Lorenzo ’ and the ‘ Madonna ’ would be 
finished — if proper accommodation for the sculptor was made — in that 
same winter. But unless a proper room should be built to take the 
sculptor and his marble out of the sacristy, where the work was killing 
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him, the writer expresses the belief that Michelangelo had but a short 
time to live. He suffered from headaches — the lifelong legacy of the 
Sistine Chapel, aggravated by the darkness of the sacristy — and from 
pains about the heart. This change of Toom and some satisfactory 
settlement about the Tomb of Julius which should ease the sculptor’s 
anxiety were Mini’s recommendations for keeping Michelangelo alive. 
Clement, on hearing this, acted with promptitude. He ordered the 
immediate construction of a well-warmed and lighted room close by. 
So far for that. The second difficulty he removed in summary fashion, 
by forbidding Michelangelo, under pain of possible excommunication, 
to work for any one but himself. Art patrons of that day had 
weapons at their command other than those of our time. Isabella 
d’Este clapped once one of her dilatory artists into prison till he got 
his work done. Clement uses his spiritual authority to ensure the ful- 
filment of a design which concerned the House of the Medici alone. 
But without question the action was merciful. 

By the light of Mini’s invaluable letter we are able to see that 
Michelangelo’s chisel had been employed, up to September 1531, on 
exactly the figures which in an early letter he had said must be com- 
pleted by his own hand, namely, the reclining figures on the two 
sarcophagi, the two seated figures of the ‘ Capitani,’ i.e. the younger 
Lorenzo and Giuliano, and the Madonna which was now placed on 
the flat stone under which rest the bones of the elder Magnifici, Lorenzo 
and Giuliano. No sketch, model, or abozzo of the tomb for the 
latter pair is known to exist or to have existed. On the other hand, 
beneath each of the sarcophagi of the younger ‘ Capitani ’ the sculptor 
had designed a pair of river gods. These appear in several of the early 
trial drawings, and models for them were actually placed in the sacristy, 
but they disappeared from sight and knowledge at an early date. What 
Mini saw in the sacristy — with the exception of these ‘ Rivers ’ — differed 
probably not much from that which we are able to see to-day. In the 
year and a half which followed his visit the Lorenzo was completed, the 
Giuliano being left, according to rumour, for Montorsoli to add some 
work upon — not certainly of great importance, even if the rumour was 
true. The Madonna may or may not have been further worked upon 
after Mini saw it, but it remains unfinished to this day. Clement 'was 
to die without having seen the sepulchre of his family completed — as 
a matter of fact he never set eyes upon the Tombs of the Medici. 

But long before the pope’s death on September 25, 1534, Michel- 
angelo had already lost all interest in the work. Probably he did not 
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touch it after the early months of 1533, at latest. From that day 
forward all persuasion from any source failed to bring him back to the 
task which he had laid aside. His friend Figmvanni, the Prior of San 
Lorenzo, besought in vain. Later suppliants, asari, Tribolo, Benvenutc 
Cellini, met with no better success. He left models of the ‘ Rivers ’ foi 
Xribolo to complete i possibly', but not certainly, some strokes of the 
chisel for Montorsoli to add to the ‘ Giuliano the two statues of S. 
Cosmo and S. Damian which we now see on the slab tomb of the 
Magnifici entirely for Montorsoli and Raffaello di Montelupo to execute ; 
and the walls to Giovanni da Udine to decorate. But so far as Michel- 
angelo was concerned this chapter of his life was closed. 

In adding this work, superb in its incompletion, to the list of the 
many great projects of this artist s life which were left unachieved by 
him, we are better able than by any other example to remind ourselves 
that the whole fault did not lie, as Michelangelo himself was apt to 
believe, with those who put too much upon him, or who interpolated 
other more harassing commissions into w'ork already' entered upon. It 
lay also in the special temperament of the man himself, and especially 
in that very gift of imagination with which he was endowed in so un- 
measured a degree. To suggest to Michelangelo a subject was to call 
up immediately an imaginative scheme of such magnitude as to leave 
little hope that it could ever be completed before the imagination, 
having fulfilled its proper task, should get weary of the detail and 
imperatively demand to be set free. The creative faculty rejoices in 
creation, but is apt to fall back upon itself when it has satisfied itself. 
It is, in the case of artists as with other men, by no means always 
accompanied by the technical powers and the laborious patience which 
carry the conception to its end. With IMichelangelo these same 
qualities were, however, present to a degree which has seldom if ever 
been surpassed amongst men of art. He had in those early years, 
when hard work is not yet labour and sorrow, perfected his technical 
skill with incredible patience and pains, and he was rewarded by 
becoming a consummate craftsman at an age when most men are still 
struggling painfully with their failures. And yet so stupendous — one 
uses the word of his contemporaries with full acquiescence — was his 
imaginative power that it speedily outran those other qualities and 
reached its goal too soon. He learnt very early in his career to become 
satisfied so soon as he had freed his conception from the marble which 
enclosed it — or say rather, for that would have been his own account of 
it perhaps, more and more dissatisfied the farther he got away from his 
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idea, into th.e coinparative commonplace of high and conventional 
finish. It is perhaps hardly quite a just account to say of him, as has 
been said by very able critics, that he tired of his conceptions and his 
projects sooner than almost any artist, and returned to them only with 
the greatest reluctance, or perhaps not at all. One perhaps might more 
truly say that he, more than any man, found his work finished the 
moment it had said all it had got to say, and he could not prevaO upon 
himself to add to it ‘ words, words, words ’ for the mere sake of oratory. 
But put it how one will, or assign it to what cause one will, there is no 
doubt that he did allow the habit to grow upon him (and that before he 
was forty) of putting aside projects which had been commenced a few' 
years earlier with burning enthusiasm. This had been the fate of the 
‘Julian Tomb,’ whose failure must not be entirely put down to the 
perversities of fortune, and the stupidities of popes and popes’ executors. 
It was to be the fate of many a less undertaking which we see now' as 
only the noble and mysterious -promesse di martello. But in no case have 
we the evidence so fairly before us as in the Medici Tombs — where 
upon the whole, the way was cleared for him of its obstructions, — that 
when the great thought which created a design in his mind had expressed 
itself in its work to him, — which is by no means the same tifing as 
expressing it to all other people, — he could not prevail upon himself to 
go further with it. Clement, in spite of the ‘ Colossus ’ which after all 
was the vexation of a day, and of the Laurentian Library, to which 
Michelangelo gave not many months of his time, behaved w'ith con- 
sideration in circumstances which he could little understand. The fault 
did not lie with him, nor even with the executors of Julius, perhaps not 
with Michelangelo himself, but with Nature, who keeps a specially con- 
structed mould for Genius. 

When Michelangelo left his work at the sacristy, Tribolo, soon to 
die, and Montorsoli, with Giovanni da Udine remained in possession. 
But when Clement vii. died in 1534, with his hope unfulfilled, it was 
the signal for these artists to disperse, and the sacristy was deserted. 
It was opened once in 1536 for Charles v. to enter. Having seen it, he 
mounted his horse and rode away. It must have been opened once 
before that date, that the bones of Lorenzo of Urbino and of Giuliano 
of Nemours might be placed in their sarcophagi. And in 1537, after 
Alessandro had perished by the dagger of his cousin Lorenzaeeio, his 
body was placed above that of his father Lorenzo. We know too now 
that the bones of Lorenzo the Magnificent and his brother Giuliano 
found rest beneath the slab tomb where we see the Madonna and the 
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statues of S. Cosmo and S. Damian, though till lately it was believed 
that they had been left in the old sacristy. Of the tombs of the 
two Medici popes, Leo and Clement, for San Lorenzo choir, nothing 
more was heard. They lie in Santa Maria Sopra Minerva in Rome, 
under the monument which Antonio da Sangallo, and Bandinelli, 
Montelupo and Nanni di Baeeio concocted between them. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MEANINGS IN THE MEDICI TOMBS 

T he reader will already have had reason to see, from more 
than one instance quoted in these pages, that though our 
chief authorities for the life of Michelangelo, Condivi and 
Vasari, have left us biographies, which, corrected in the light of the 
many documents since published, are of the greatest value, we cannot 
look to either authority for safe guidance where the deeper meanings 
of the master’s work are in question. If any reader still has doubts 
upon the point a perusal of their accounts of the Tombs of the Medici 
will speedily end them. Let us take first the account of Condivi, 
w'ho does not appear to have seen the interior of the sacristy at all. 
He is speaking of the year of the downfall of the republic, 1530 , 
when Michelangelo received his pardon from Clement. Having stated 
that the sculptor had not touched chisels for some fifteen years, — a 
statement which in itself should teach us how careful we should be in 
accepting even his account of mere facts — and that he thereupon set 
to work, and in a few months ‘ made all the statues which are seen in 
San Lorenzo,’ he proceeds to describe them and to throw his light 
upon their meaning. ‘ The statues are four, placed in a sacristy made 
for this in the left part of the church opposite the old sacristy, and 
although the intention and the form of all were alike, nevertheless they 
are all in different movements and actions. The sarcophagi are placed 
in front of the lateral faces, above the lids of which lie two great 
figures larger than life-size, that is a man and a woman, signifying by 
these Day and Night, and through both Time which consumes 
everything. And in order that such purpose of his should be better 
understood, he placed upon Night, which is made in the form of a 
woman of marvellous beauty, the owl and other signs appropriate 
thereto : so also to Day his attributes ; and for the signification of 
Time he wished to make a rat, having left upon his work a little 
marble (which he never made, being prevented) because such an evil 
animal continually gnaws and consumes, not otherwise than Time 
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devours everything. There are then other statues which represent 
those for whom such sepulchres were made, all, in conclusion, divine 
rather than human ; but above all a 3Iadonna with her little Son 
astride above her knee, of which I judge it better to be silent than 
to say little of them ; therefore I pass from them.’ The descrip- 
tion needs no further comment. ^ asari, who doubtless knew the 
‘ Tombs ’ ^ve]l, writes at greater length. After describing the statue 
of the Madonna and Child, and saying, rightly, that though the figures 
remained merely sketched out and surfaced with the gradiua, one saw'^ 
through the imperfection of the sketch the perfection of the work, he 
continues : ‘ But much more did he astound every one in his making of 
the tombs of the Duke Giuliano, and the Duke Lorenzo, showing that 
he thought that the earth alone for their greatness would not be 
sufficient to give them honoured sepulture, but wnlled that all the 
parts of the universe should be there, and that four statues should 
cover their tombs: on one he placed “Night” and “Day, on the 
other “Dawm” and “Twilight”; which statues are w^rought wdth 
most lovely forms of attitude, and artifice of muscles, sufficient if the 
Art were lost, to return it to its pristine glory. There are among 
the other statues those two armed captains,^ the one the thoughtful 
Duke Lorenzo in the guise of reflection, with very beautiful legs, so 
wrought that eye can not see better ; the other is Duke Giuliano, so 
fierce with the turn of his head and throat, with the setting of the 
eyes, the profile of the nose, the defiance of the mouth, and hair so 
divine, hands, arms, knees, and feet : and in fact all that he WTOUght 
here is of such kind that eyes can never weary of it nor satiate 
themselves. Truly he who regards the beauty of the buskins and the 
cuirass believes it to be celestial rather than mortal. But what shall 
I say of the “Dawn,” a nude woman, such as to call forth the 
melancholy of the spirit, and to make sculpture despair for its style. 
In which attitude one recognises her anxiety to raise herself, heavy 
with sleep ; because it appears that in awakening she has found the 
eyes of that great duke closed ; wherefore she writhes in bitterness, 
bemoaning herself in her own continued beauty, in sign of great grief. 
And what shall I be able to say of the “ Night,” a statue not merely 
rare but unique. Who is he who can, in any age of such an art, have 
ever seen statues ancient or modern so wrought, recognising not only 
the quiet of one who sleeps, but the grief and the melancholy of one 

^ Both Lorenzo and Giuliano had held the post of Captain-General to the Papal troops 
of Leo. 
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who loses that which is honoured and great.’ We have here the 
writing of a man who, fully conscious of the mysterious melancholy 
which haunts these figures, and not insensible of their power to stir 
the depths of the soul in those who look upon them, is yet persuaded 
that the primary purpose of their creator was to glorify the personality 
of the two Medici princes who lay there. It is in his view 
Michelangelo’s version of the apotheosis of Lorenzo and Giuliano. 
Charmingly characteristic of him is his delightful wandering between, 
the sorrow of Aurora on waking to find Lorenzo gone, the ineffable 
virtues of the Capitani, and the celestial qualities of their buskins. 
When he reaches the latter point he has touched safer ground. The 
description may make us smile, but it is a convincing instance of the 
effect which these statues have always had upon men of varying 
shades of temperament. They inspire men, in very various degrees, 
and set the hidden springs of their temperaments moving with very 
various results. They send Giorgio Vasari along the road which he 
treads so often, where the true feeling of an artist runs alongside with 
the commonplace of a sightseer, and where an occasional lofty thought 
stumbles presently into an incredible bathos. 

It is impossible to accept Vasari’s view, that the idea which 
underlay this creation was direct adulation to any given member or 
members of the Medici family — least of all to the particular pair 
w'hose statues he completed in the sacristy. If, in accepting in the 
year 1520 the commission for the ‘INIedici Sepulchre,’ the sculptor 
had interpreted his task as one in which the virtues and qualities of 
any specific member of the Medici family was to be exalted in his 
tomb, it is inconceivable that he should have undertaken it. The very 
year of the commission is important to us. It was that in which, after 
four years of unworthy occupation and harassment, the sculptor had 
seen the end of the San Lorenzo Facade at the hands of Pope Leo 
and Cardinal Giulio. I have already alluded to his belief — if belief 
it was — born of the bitterness of his soul, that Leo had never been 
in earnest, but had used the project to prevent the sculptor from 
completing the della Rovere tomb. It was at that moment that the 
project of the Medici tombs was placed before him ; and in such a 
mood did he create the earliest ideas for the sacristy and its contents. 
The tombs of the Pope and Cardinal, the men who had just, in his 
view, inflicted a wound upon him, were not, it is true, by this first 
plan destined to appear. But it is evident that at such a time there 
would be no burning sense of gratitude towards the Medici which 
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should create in him the spirit of adulation which Vasari’s view 
requires. As to Michelangelo’s general attitude towards the Medici 
at that moment it is not quite easy to gauge it exactly. There is 
no doubt that he felt deep personal gratitude towards Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, whose early kindness had so affected his whole career. 
But such gratitude might well exist side by side with such patriotic 
sentiments as a thinker and an admirer of Savonarola would be likely 
to hold as to the enslavement of Florence. Giuliano, Lorenzo’s 
brother, had never been known to Michelangelo, his murder in the 
cathedral having taken place when the sculptor was three yeara old. 
For Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
Michelangelo may, for old acquaintance sake, have retained affectionate 
memory, but we know nothing on the point ; while for Lorenzo, Duke 
of Urbino, son of Piero, and father of Alessandro, he had no reason to 
feel respect. Of his attitude towards the last mentioned I have spoken 
on several occasions, and it is evident that, taking the view he did as 
to the liberties of Florence, there is nothing in his relationship towards 
the Medici that makes it possible for us to accept Vasari’s view, in its 
bald shape, even if that view were consistent with the character and 
type of mind of the sculptor. 

The meanings, for they are doubtless not one but many, which 
underlie these figures (Plates lv.-lxiii.), impressive perhaps beyond 
anything which remains to us of the art of sculpture, have received an 
infinite number of interpretations, and will receive many more. As 
has been already said, they possess the quality of appealing to a score 
of men in a score of different ways. The ‘ Secret of the Tombs,’ as it 
has been named by an eminent German critic, has been unravelled on 
many different principles, and by none in more masterly and thorough 
fashion than by him.^ We have seen that the contemporaries of the 
master have left us no trustworthy clue. The master himself was 
not one to open his heart to other men, or to catalogue his meanings 
for the benefit of a biographer. Even in his letters he lets fall no 
hint of his deeper meanings — and still less in his contracts. When 
he speaks of the ‘ Prisoners ’ (prigioni) of the Louvre he describes one 
m the bald terms of ‘a man with his hands tied behind him,’ and 
‘ Lorenzo ’ and ‘ Giuliano ’ are merely described as the ‘ two Captains,’ 
while the ‘ Night ’ and ‘ Day,’ ‘ Dawn ’ and ‘ Twilight,’ are ‘ the 
figures above the sarcophagi.’ A sale catalogue could not be more 
unemotional. Amongst his papers and drawings and even in his 

* Ernst Steinmann, Das Geheimniss der Medici-graeber. Leipzig, 1907. 
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sonnets and madrigals it is rare to find anything which throws direct 
light on the meaning of any given work. He hides himself away 
almost invariably in his own inner consciousness, and reveals nothing 
to the world but what it may read for itself. But in the case of the 
Medici there are two well-known exceptions. In the Casa Buonarroti 
collection exists a sheet which appears to contain an early trial sketch 
for the monument of Giuliano. Above are the w’ords, twice repeated, 
‘Heaven and Earth’ {el cielo e la terra), and underneath the words, 
‘ Day and Night speak and say : We have in our swift course brought 
the Duke Giuliano to Death. It is quite just that he has practised 
the Requital upon us as he fared. And the Requital is this that 
from us who brought him to Death, in Death he has taken the light. 
And with his closed eyes hath he also closed ours, which now no more 
see light above the Earth. What would he have done to us if he 
had been in Life ? ’ Ambiguous as is the sense of the words, they 
appear to show us two things : first, that a ‘ Heaven ’ and ‘ Earth ’ (as 
in the ‘Julian Tomb’) had formed a part of the design — probably two 
of the figures below, generally described by recent writers as ‘ River 
Gods,' — for which Michelangelo left models for Tribolo to carry out ; 
and secondly, and more importantly, that the designation of ‘ Day ’ 
and ‘Night’ for the figures above the sarcophagus of Giuliano has 
^Michelangelo’s own guarantee here in this early stage, as it had again 
in 1545 when he sent his well-known lines in answer to Giovanni 
Battista Strozzi, who had sent him a sonnet, in which the sculptor 
makes Night say : 

Caro m e"l sonno e piu Fesser di sasso 

Mentre eke Hdanm e la vergogna dura. 

Non veder^ non sentir m e gran veniiira. 

Fero non mi destar, dek f parla basso. 

Sweet is this sleep, and sweeter to be so 

Prisoned in stone while loss and shame endure. 

To see not, feel not — this were vantage sure. 

Therefore awake me not : — ah ! whisper low, 

W^e have seen Vasari’s view of the intention of the montiment. In 
modern times an opinion has been advanced, and ably supported, which 
is diametrically opposed to that of the old biographer. This view sees 
in the Medici monument a directly political meaning highly unfavour- 
able to the rule and policy of the Medici— a condemnation in fact 
though in emblematic form. Between these views, lying so far apart, 
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of sheer laudation on the one hand, and sheer condemnation on the 
other, there lies an infinite series of opinions which share in greater or 
less degree one or both of these views, to say nothing of those which 
find in these works much that belongs to the great allegory of human 
life, without being linked with the deeds or misdeeds of a special 
dynasty. These intermediate view's are too numerous and too com- 
plicated to analyse here, but with regard to the view' which may be 
said to stand at the extremity of the series, the view' w'hich sees con- 
demnation pure and simple of the JMedici, a few words may be 
necessary'. It seems as difficult to accept that view in its unreserved 
form as it was to accept that of Vasari. Granting that Michelangelo 
first entered on his project in some bitterness of soul, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that he should have undertaken this commission from the 
Medici Pope and Cardinal conscious that he could treat it only in a 
spirit the very reverse of that w’hich they who commissioned it and 
were to pay for it could have desired or w'ould have tolerated. It w'as 
one thing to reserve to himself as he did his independence of thought, 
and his method of dealing with that thought : it would have been 
quite another thing to undertake a commission with the reserve in his 
mind that he would presently curse w'here he w'as called in to bless. 
There w'ould have been something of a savour of treachery in such 
conduct. The answ'er might be made, that at all times in his career 
Michelangelo showed himself spellbound, as it w'ere, in the presence of 
a great commission — the empty-headed ‘ Colossus ’ alone excepted — 
from a Pope, Julius or Leo, Clement or Paul, and that in spite of the 
harassing sense that he w'as not in sympathy with the aims of the 
commission, he accepted always and then bemoaned his fate. But 
though it is true that he did seem strangely fascinated by a project 
which came from a Pope — the source of fascination perhaps lay in the 
sense and promise of largeness w'hich so appealed to his imagination — 
it is not true that he ever sacrificed his right to speak and to act in the 
most uncompromising fashion. It was quite open to him to have 
refused the " Medici Tomb ’ commission. The man who for twelve 
years could keep the doors of the sacristy barred against the agents 
of Pope Clement — who died at last with very dim knowledge of what 
shape his commission had taken at the hands of this masterful strong- 
willed man — would surely have had the courage to put aside at the 
first a commission which he, on the theory we are examining, under- 
took only to betray. It is indeed argued that that very exclusion 
during all those years of those who had a right to claim entry, is an 
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evidence — one must admit that a counsel for the prosecution would 
use it as such — that the sculptor feared interruption from his Medici 
patrons. No doubt he did, after his experiences with the Tomb of 
Julius, and the San Lorenzo facade, fear such interference, and one 
sees in his high-handed action the fierce determination that he would 
be, this time, alone with his design, without the presence of enemies 
to his peace, meddlesome Cardinals and stupid amateurs. But a 
moment’s reflection will show us that if he imagined he could guard 
a treasonable secret for long, he must have forgotten that his 
assistants Bugiardini and Antonio Mini had eyes and tongues. The 
treason would have been out soon enough if it had been there. One 
must add that though it is not safe to attach too much importance 
to the vague words of Michelangelo’s memorandum on the Casa 
Buonarroti drawing, yet they cannot be said to favour the view that 
denunciation of Giuliano was the leading idea of the design. The 
words were, one may feel sure, never meant for any eyes but his own 
— their very existence had perhaps escaped his memory : but they do 
not breathe any spirit of denunciation or animosity. Indeed neither 
in the adulation theory of Vasari, nor in the denunciation theory of 
later writers can we, in their unreserved form, interpret the meaning 
of the Tombs. 

It will be well to look back to the two great undertakings of 
Michelangelo’s life before the date of 1520 , namely, the Tomb of Julius 
and the Sistine Vault, and see once more the spirit which dominated 
and permeated each of those two great designs. We shall feel our- 
selves safe in looking, in this third great undertaking, for some kindred 
idea dominating the whole design. We saw that in the design for his 
Tomb of Julius — never accomplished (I speak of course of its first con- 
ception only) — he dealt with the Papal power on earth, of which he 
made Julius the impersonal, not the personal representative, under 
symbolic forms, as a great moral force for enlightenment, freedom from 
ignorance, surrounded by virtues and liberal arts — a great allegory of 
human life helped and illuminated by the presence of an elevating 
force, darkened and imprisoned by its absence. A few years later, 
when he is called upon to shape his great design for the ‘Sistine 
Vault,’ he again conceives a great allegory of the life of man, this time 
not in the light of any earthly agency or force, but directly in its 
dealings with its Creator — once more an allegory of Darkness and 
Light, Night and Day, Good and Evil, Hope and Despair, Strength 
and Weakness, original Purity and later Degradation — all illustrated 
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by figures from his Book of Life, the Bible— the Sibyls being added 
because of their unconscious witness to the truth of Prophecy. The 
ideas which illustrate, support, and build up the great central idea are, 
as in the Julian Tomb, founded on a series of contrasts. Up to this 
point then we have two great allegories : one expressing the great 
moral and spiritual force acting upon earth through the moral and 
spiritual government of the Papacy, and the other the great moral 
government of man by the Creator of the universe. 

When iSIichelangelo is now called upon to create a design which 
shall embody not the special qualities of some single ruler of the 
House of Medici, but which shall rather embrace the rule of a dynasty 
from Lorenzo the Magnificent to Lorenzo of Urbino, he finds himself 
at once in the presence of a third great opportunity where once more 
in the form of an allegory he may typify human life as it is affected by 
the government of earthly rulers — not the spiritual influence of the 
Papacy, but the power of an earthly Prince. As before, this presents 
itself at once to his imagination in a form which renders the individual 
members of the Medici as impersonal in his scheme, as Julius wms 
impersonal (and did not even appear) in the first scheme for his 
Tomb. They are mere types of government by Princes, personal 
only so far as they sat above the poor bodily remains below in 
which Lorenzo and Giuliano had once lived and governed : individual 
only so far as into their forms there could be imported, not incon- 
sistently with the character of the men in their lifetime, something 
which could typify some qualities — even contrasted qualities — which 
belong to princes and governors, as well as to ordinary men. Once 
more he carries out his allegory of Human Life under merely Human 
Government — or call it Princely Government if you will — by contrasts ; 
contrasts which neither denounce the vices of any individual Medici 
ruler, nor yet cringe to his supposed virtues, but simply express the 
fact, as he had expressed it twice before, that there are in the life of 
man as governed by princes, and in the life of princes as governing 
man, light and shadow, day and night, dawn and twilight, good and 
evil, vigour and slackness, thought and action, and the thousand other 
contrasting elements in our life which raise it high or sink it low, and 
which in their endless combinations and balancings make up the sum 
of man’s days and nights, be his life that of prince or peasant. It was, 
in short, the third and complementary allegory which, added to the 
two which had gone before it, expressed once more with all its depth 
of purpose, and all its melancholy suggestion, and all its intangible 
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utterances which have no speech or language and yet make their 
voices heard amongst men, the great thinker’s vision of our life. 

111 the ordinary monuments of the earlier Renaissance, often of the 
greatest sweetness and beauty, often expressive of character, we find 
almost invariably a distinct effort to connect by words, as in an 
epitaph, or by symbolic representation of the Virtues, or by personal 
portraiture of the dead man, the character of the monument with the 
character of him who lies beneath it. For epitaph you have unwise 
laudation, pompous narrative, or wiser silence. The Virtues, being 
under merely symbolic forms, claim to be present in a shape which 
does not challenge contradiction : they are there on duty, as a con- 
vention, and do not stand for morals. They keep guard alike on 
the tomb of a Pietro Riario and a San Pietro Martire. For likeness 
you have everything from the living bonhomie of iNIino’s ‘ Bishop 
Salutati’ to the sweet vision of sleep in Quercia’s ‘ Ilaria del Caretto.’ 
But in every case there is the recognised necessity of setting forth 
with some clearness the sculptor’s reading of the character of him or 
of her who lay there sleeping. The connection, however beautifully 
veiled in symbol, must still be such as to speak quite clearly to the 
ordinary beholder of the actual personality during life of the dead 
whom it commemorated. We have but two tombs from the actual 
hand of Michelangelo — the mutilated Tomb of Julius, and the Medici 
Tombs, with which w'e are now dealing. In both of these instances 
the personality of those whose memory was to be preserved has 
been made secondary — less so, perhaps, in the Julian Tomb — to the 
expression of a great symbolical meaning. It is at this point worth 
remembering that no portrait-bust nor portrait-statue in the proper 
sense, has come down to us from Michelangelo's hand. This absence 
of direct portraiture from his works is another indication of the 
temperament which was for ever endeavouring to arrive at the 
grandeur of a tjrpe, but was impatient of delay upon the features of 
the individual.^p In the figures of Lorenzo and of Giuliano there is 
nothing of the nature of portrait. The Uffizi possesses portraits of 
these two men — ^the one of Lorenzo by an unknown hand, the other of 
Giuliano by Allori, from an original by Raphael. Neither portrait 
can be recognised in the figures on the Tomb, and indeed except that 
both the Dukes are clad in classical armour in possible indication that 

1 We have no means of learning, and contemporary 'WTriters have not told ns, what amonnt of 
portrait likeness the bronze statue of Julius at Bologna presented, or whether the sculptor had 
generaBsed rather than particularised. 
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they were captains of the Papal troops-to which circumstance we 
indirectly owe Vasari’s celestial buskins-it is not possible to find any 
detail which would give to one who did not know their history any 
clue as to who they were, what they had been m life, or under what 

likeness they had worn their humanity. , , . 

The seated statue of ‘ Giuliano, Duke of Jvemours, brother oi 
Pope Leo and uncle of that Lorenzo who sits opposite is placed m 
the niche above the sarcophagus on whose sloping surfaces recline, 
to left and right respectively, the female fi^re imown as Night 
{La Notte) and the male figure known as ‘Day (7/ Giorno). The 
Lated statue of ‘ Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino,’ son of Piero, and grand- 
son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, is placed m the opposite mche above 
the sarcophagus with the figures of ‘Dawn,’ ‘ Aurora, the female 
figure on thS right, and ‘Twilight,’ Crepmeolo, the male figure on 

At the first glance we are able to recognise in the ‘Giuliano a 
figure which expresses an eager, active type of life, as surely as tnat 
of ‘ Lorenzo ’—who was long ago christened ‘ II Pensieroso expresses 
the thoughtful, contemplative type. At once in these two figures the 
mind calls up the contrasted ideas which the figures suggest. 
Active and contemplative life— in men and m rulem--the eager and the 
apathetic ; Wakefulness and Slumber— Hope and Despair— the open 
temperament and the gloomy-the genial and the moody— Inspiration 
and Remorse : the Light of Life and its Shadow : its Day and Night : 
its Bad and Good — but not much more of Lorenzo and Giuliano than 
their share in each and any of these, or in helping to bring them about 
for other people. Giuliano sits with his knee tensely strained— very 
unlike the Lorenzo— his foot planted firmly on the ground, so that 
he could rise at a moment’s notice : his head has just turned with a 
rapid motion to the left side. His right hand, sinewy, nervous, and 
strong — a superb piece of modelling — lies for the moment loosely over 
the handle of his baton, while the left hand rests upon the other 
end of it. In this left hand, between the finger and thumb, is held 
a piece of money. Many interpretations have been found for this 
according to the meaning which is sought for the figure itself. May 
not the meaning of this baton and this coin thus lying in the easy 
grasp of the ‘ captain ’ be simply Punishment and Reward which lie 
in the lap of, or are dispensed by the hand of, the rulers of men . or 
Command and Persuasion ; Compulsion and Liberality ? Both, it is to 
be observed, are at the moment in suspense. The whole pose and 
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feeling of the figure is Activity in momentary inaction, ready to 
resume in an instant its proper function. Both these contrasting 
principles, it is most important to observe, are visibly present in the 
Giuliano, just as they are visibly present in the two figures ‘ Xight ’ 
and ‘Day’ beneath his feet. Both of these are wholly nude. It will 
not be necessary again to explain at any length that by this time 
Michelangelo had so come to express his thoughts in terms of the 
human figure that he saw no irreverence in presenting it, but rather 
the worthiest symbol under which to express his worthiest thought. 
It is nothing to our purpose that the world remains but little con- 
verted to his view'. We have only to do wnth the spirit in which he 
presented it. And of all men who have ever dealt with the nude in 
Art, no man has ever done so with worthier aim or higher intention. 

The female figure %vhich personifies ‘Xight ’ (Plate lix.). wTought 
though it is with consummate knowledge and mastery of the natural 
form, is yet cast in a mould which seems to remove it from the sphere 
of mortality — not so much a woman steeped in slumber as the Spirit 
of Night itself. The head is drooped for^vard on the right shoulder, 
the right arm falling back upon rather than supporting it. The face 
in deep shadow' — the figures having been actually wrought in the 
sacristy itself, the relations of light and shade are subtly calculated 
— combines wdth the attitude to convey the feeling of the over- 
whelming presence of Xight and Sleep. The head is half enveloped 
in one of those strange coverings which Michelangelo so often uses, 
and in the front is set a star or planet. Beneath her left knee is an 
owl — the bird of night — and her left foot rests on a large and massive 
garland of poppy-heads and leafage — ‘ Lethcea papavera somno ’ — symbol 
of sleep and death, sjnnbol also, it is worth noting, of fruitfulness, an 
image derived from the number of seeds which each poppy-head pro- 
duces. Beneath her left arm, which is twisted back in one of those con- 
torted attitudes that the sculptor loved so w'ell, lies a mask. The mean- 
ings which have been found in this mask are manifold. To some it stands 
merely as a symbol for the dreams of Night — to others as the mask of 
Life which has been laid aside. ( Ernst Steinmann^ has recently drawn 
attention to the fact that the Florentines of the day were quite 
familiar with a certain masque or pageant which had, probably in 
Michelangelo’s young days, been presented in the streets of Florence 
at one of the carnivals. The explanatory verses which usually 
accompanied these mimes, under the name of ‘ Canti Carnascialeschi,’ 

^ Da^ Gekeimnis^ der Medidi-graeher. Leipzig, 1907- 
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have in some cases survived. The masque in question is described in 
a poem of six btanzas under the name of the ‘ Trionfo delle Quattro 
complessioni,'^ the - Pageant of the four Temperaments,’ in which are 
described four types of character corresponding to the four figures 
represented in the masque. The first of these is CoUera joined to 
the influence of Mars, implying rather the energetic than the choleric 
temperament: ‘Prompt, animated, keen, bold and fierce, proud, 
armed, furious, and lofty. The second is Sangue, the Sanguine 
Temperament, ‘joined with the influence of the fair planet of Venus 
in the pure air. The glad Spring maketh her state tranquil and 
secure, and her kith and kin smiling, gay, human, and well tempered, 
under the spell of \''enus, kindly, and most pleasant withal.’ The 
third is Flegma — Phlegmatic Temperament — ^joined to the influence 
of Luna, neasun furore, which makes its possessors \&zy, relaxed, 

and slow, placid, inert, gentle and somnolent. The fourth is 
‘ ]Melanchoiy ’ joined to the influence of Saturn, ‘ Earth in company of 
Autumn has given it its nature. Those who are under its mastery are 
lean, greedy, timid and suspicious, pale, solitary, grave and thoughtful.’ 

The inference wliich Dr. Steinmann draws is that this masque, 
well known to IMichelangelo and to his fellow Florentines, had been 
taken by him as a suggestion on which he might found, with some 
certainty that its meaning -would be penetrated, his allegory of Life. 
It must be remembered that these pageants, so dear to the heart of 
Florentines, were not the ephemeral and ta-wdry exhibitions -which 
survive to-day in the travelling circus or the Lord Mayor’s Show. 
In Florence they were thought worthy to occupy the cares of capable 
artists — such as Piero di Cosimo, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, and many 
another. They -were understood and criticised in the same spirit and 
by the same instinct which guided a Florentine public to its judgment 
of a picture or a fresco. They -were long remembered and quoted, 
and Iiad, we may feel sure, a lasting influence upon the minds of those 
who saw them. There is therefore, one must fully admit, nothing 
derogatory to the genius of the man if we suppose that, just as 
Shakespeare -would often build up a masterpiece, a Hamlet or a 
Merchant of Kenice, on mummeries that had done duty in a barn, 
so also Michelangelo found in the Florentine masque the germs of a 
future masterpiece. The theory, if it did nothing else, would at 
least remind us that those to whose imaginations these tombs were to 
make their first appeal — namely, the citizens of Florence — were well 

’ See Appendix, Xo, iv. p. 215. 
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trained in the congenial task of reading such riddles. The mask se 
by the figure of the Notte would, on this theory, act, as it were, as i 
sign to those who saw it that they were looking on a great riddle o; 
life, which it was for them to read on the same principles as thej 
had learnt to read the minor pageants of their carnivals. 

Whatever degree of value we may set upon this most interesting 
theory, it is at once evident that its acceptance or i*efusal in no way 
limits our interpretations of the many meanings which may be found 
in the figures of the sacristy^ We are not tied down byr it to the 
special identifications which may be made, or fail to be made, with 
the details of the old Trionfo, any more than we are compelled — to 
use once more our earlier comparison — to try and find the character 
and meanings of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in the ‘ most tragical histories ’ 
on which it was grounded. The theory, while it may give us valuable 
clues, yet leaves us free to reject too conscientious an attempt to 
recognise specific points of identity. It will also be seen at once 
that the acceptance of the ‘ Giuliano ’ figure as the type of the 
Energetic Temperament {Collera) in men and rulers, coupled with 
the complementary symbols below of ‘Day’ and ‘Night’ for Collera 
and Sangue, with the ‘ Lorenzo ’ again as representing the Pensieroso, 
w'ith its complementaiy symbols of ‘Dawn’ and ‘Twilight’ for 
Flegma and Malinconia, wmuld not be in conflict with, though it might 
be more exacting than, the view which I have already suggested. 

As we look, indeed, at the figure of ‘Day’ (Plate lx.) we see no 
difficulty at ail in recognising all the attributes which the poem 
enumerates for Collera, the active, energetic temperament. The 
vigorous, wakeful attitude of the massive, but not merely ponderous 
frame, in which every muscle is ready for action, though the action is 
arrested for the moment in repose, expresses no doubt quite fully the 
qualities of the first of the Complessioni. When we turn from it to the 
figure of the ‘Night,’ we find it hard at first sight to recognise its 
identity with the qualities of the second of the Complessioni — il Sang^ie. 
It is important to say, however, that ‘ The Sanguine Temperament ’ as 
a translation of il Sangue, though it is the only one which seems open 
to us, is misleading. The Italian word in its fifteenth-century use does 
not convey the same idea of Hopefulness as it does in English. It 
approaches more nearly to the idea of ‘warm-blooded,’ as, indeed, the 
characteristics which accompany it in the poem would indicate. It is, 
it will be seen, united with the ideas of Venus and Spring, and we are 
brought best into the atmosphere of its thought, as we find it in the 
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poem, by the idea as expressed in Botticelli’s picture of ‘ Primavera 
— all that is smiling, gay. and human — fruitful and kindly. That is 
certainly not the first nor the last impression which we receive from 
the ‘Xotte.' Dr. Steinmaim sees in the star which she wears on her 
forehead the planet Venus, wliich taken with the owl becomes the 
symbol of the air of heaven. I'aer puro. The garland on which her foot 
rests he regards primarily as an emblem of Spring, feeling some doubt 
as to whether the bossy fruits are really poppy heads— a doubt which I 
do not share. Certainly by these means an approximate identification 
is obtained with the characteristics of il Scuigne in the poem. Yet the 
terms ridenfe, allegra. umana, ‘smiling, gay, and human,’ so applicable 
to such a picture as Botticelli’s ‘ Primavera,’ send us here, in Michel- 
angelo’s majestic, mysterious vision of the ‘ Xight,’ when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in search of something which surely we cannot find. 
If we grant that the sculptor based his vision on the Sangue of the 
old masque, we must also grant that he read it to a very different issue. 

With regard to the figure of Aui-ora, ‘Dawn,’ and of Crepuscolo, 
‘ Twilight,' upon the sarcophagus beneath the ‘ Lorenzo,’ the former in 
Dr. Steinmann’s view must be made to correspond with the Blalin- 
conia, the JMelancholy Temperament of the poem, while the latter, the 
Crepuscolo, fulfils the needs of the Flegma, or Phlegmatic Tempera- 
ment. Once more, in the case of the ‘ Aurora,’ we feel that the 
identity cannot be pressed home to all its details, the words ‘ meagre, 
greedy, timid, disdainful,’ hardly convincing us of their presence here, 
whatever we may think of the remaining epithets, ‘ pale, solitar}'", 
grave, and thoughtful." The sense of pain and distress is certainly 
strongly present in this figure. It has been noticed too that whereas 
the ‘ Xotte ’ suggests fruitful motherhood, the ‘ Aurora ’ gives a 
different impression, and all symbols of fruitfulness are unexpressed. 
But no closer identity than is to be found in these features can be 
claimed for the figure. The Crepuscolo, or ‘ Twilight,’ on the other 
hand, the sense of inert, impassive languor, forms a sfrong contrast to 
the other male figure, and fulfils the conditions of the Flegnia, the 
Phlegmatic Temperament, found in the poem. 

Returning now, however, to the opinion which I foreshadowed in 
the beginning of this chapter, without at all ignoring the general 
identity which Dr. Steinmaim so ably establishes betiveen the figures 
of the tombs and the broad features of the old masque on which 
perhaps it was founded, w^e still shall have found nothing in all this to 
displace the view that Michelangelo was here, under the symbols of 
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Night ’ and ‘ Day,’ coupled with ‘ Giuliano,’ and of ‘ Dawn ’ and 
Twilight ’ coupled with ‘ Lorenzo,’ expressing an allegory in which 
ail the contrasts of the life of man, governed or governing (there is no 
third condition) were contained : an allegory, as I have described it 
above, complementary to those which he had already expressed, or still 
hoped to express before he died, in the Julian Tomb and in the Sistine 
Vault. The two statues of the iVIedici are there not as expressing the 
personality of the men, but as types of character : not as held up for 
special admiration, nor yet pilloried there for contempt, but as 
partaking perhaps in their lifetime sufficiently of the character which 
the sculptor desires to express to justify the personification. Giuliano 
di Lorenzo was not a great leader : Lorenzo di Piero was not a great 
thinker. Each perhaps had more of the defects of his virtue than of 
the \Trtue of his defects. Those who look on tlie Tombs may measure 
the virtue and the defect for themselves, if they will, but ^lichelangelo 
gives them no invitation to do so. He invites them rather to think of 
the great drama of human life which lies hidden under his allegory. 

I have already pointed out that in his statue of ‘ Giuliano ’ Michel- 
angelo has sought to .symbolise the active, energetic, productive tj^e of 
life and leadership, but at a moment of rest — ready for action, perhaps 
eager for action, but with the limbs and muscles awaiting their use 
rather than in use. And this attitude corresponds with that w’hich we 
see in the figures of ‘ Day ’ and ‘ Night.’ The ‘ Day ’ is the easily read 
type of vigorous activity restrained for the moment till the need of 
action shall come. The ‘ Night ’ is not so much the abnegation of all 
activity and energy as the presence of the deep sleep that refreshes, 
recuperates for action — fruitful even, and productive. For in one of 
the most remarkable of his sonnets in praise of night, probably a sequel 
suggested by and following on the very beautiful lines, which have been 
already quoted, which he 'rnrote to Battista Strozzi, he ends by giraig us 
the reason why night may be counted as more sacred than day — 

Ma ^omhra sola a ptantar rmmo serve, 

Dunqne le iwtti piii che i di son sante 
Quanto fuoin pin d* ogni alirofruito vale} 

And so here we have, for one pair of meanings which underlie the 
figures of the ‘ Day ’ and ‘ Night,’ action and the sleep and rest which 
produced action. When we look across to the ‘ Lorenzo,’ we find con- 
templation, and the intermediate inactive stages of ‘Dawn’ and 

’ Sonnet baii. 
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‘ Twilight; neither full Light nor full Darkness, neither strong Action 
nor complete Rest, but the states which lie between. The Dawn is 
the intermediate state which lies between the productive stage of 
Night and the productive stage of full Day— but she is herself repre- 
sented as unproductive. The ‘Twilight’ is the intermediate stage 
following on the activity of full ‘ Day, and not yet possessed of the 
productive rest of ‘ Night ’ — he too is slack of limb and indolent of 
attitude, but awake, like the ‘ Aurora ’ — awake like her too to the pain 
of life, but full of indifference to it. The face of the ‘ Crepuscolo ’ is 
pathetic in its apathy, while the face of the ‘ Aurora is possessed with 
pain. She is aivaking from the night of her sleep to the pain of living. 
He is passing from the stress and strain of his day of life to the coming 
night of his rest. 

That I believe to be the primarj-^ meaning which underlies the 
allegory of the figures of the Tombs of the IMedici— but the primary 
meaning only, the first perhaps that would have occurred to the 
Florentine of "that day who knew the solving of such riddles, and had his 
special clue to the solving of this particular riddle. But it was only one 
of many that would have sprung to his mind, as to ours, while w^e are 
trying to read the mysterious messages that these symbols of Life and 
Death, Good and Evil, of Light and Darkness, Liberty and Slavery, 
carry with them. All of the many contrasts which mark the phases of 
human life are here to be read, whether set there of intention by the 
sculptor, or whether to be found there only because a Great I’hought 
at aO times — like the poppy-heads themselves — has ten thousand times 
more seed in it than any man can count, is now impossible to say. He 
who had the secret kept it to his grave. He left it to be solved by 
each man as he would according to the measure of his commonplace or 
of his imagination. But for ISlichelangelo the rest was silence. 

Nor did he leave behind him any hint as to the further expression 
which he would have given to his allegory if he had completed the 
tombs of the earlier Medici. There is once more an irony in the fate 
whereby Lorenzo the iVIagnificent, who alone of those who lie in this 
sacristy could claim something of greatness, should rest with his 
murdered brother Giuliano beneath the bare stone slab on which the 
statue of the Madonna, originally made for the high altar, with 
Montorsoli’s ‘S. Cosmo’ and Montelupo’s ‘S. Damiano,’ are now seen. 
We might well spare the presence of this latter pair, if the Madonna 
alone might be left to keep watch over the sleeping ftlagnifico. For 
nothing nobler has come to us from the hand of the great sculptor 
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(Plate L,xiii.). It is nearly thirty years since the days of the ‘Pieta 
of St. Peter’s, and it is interesting to compare the two groups. Onv, 
sees at once that the Medici Madonna, though she bears her child upon 
her knee, is older than the St. Peter’s Madonna who looks down upon 
her crucified Son. This Medici Madonna is of massive stately build, 
a woman who has learnt already to suffer and be strong, inexpressibly 
grave, sorrowful, dignified. This is no young mother with the happy 
smile upon her face, such as Desiderio, Rossellino, or the earlier 
Tuscans often give us. Michelangelo has left us in all, in his sculpture, 
six Madonnas only — for one cannot reckon the mere pi'omesse di 
jnartello, whose dim shadows we see in his unfinished blocks — the Casa 
Buonarroti relief, the ‘ Pieta ’ of St. Peter’s, the ISIadonna of Bruges — 
the tondi of the Bargello and Burlington House, and this last, the 
IMedici Madonna. The same grave shadow is over them all — typical, 
like these Tombs themselves, of the mind of the man who wrought 
them. He thought of life as a thing of pain, of struggle, mysterious, 
grave, unfathomable. Life has no laughter for him. Donatello, 
purposeful always and e^ en stern at times, breaks out into rippling 
laughter when he meets the smile of a child, and sets them dancing for 
the very joy of life. But the child never found out the smile in 
jVIichelangelo. I cannot think of any instance in his work which tells 
us from first to last that he saw anything of the exuberant Joy of Life, 
animal spirits of children, or the smiles of a mother. His Virgin here, 
while she holds her child to the breast, does not look down to smile 
upon it even with a sad smile. She turns with an uneasy gesture of 
pain, and looks across Him out into the great world as if the joy of 
motherhood, the love of the child at the breast, were forgotten in the 
forecast of some great sorrow. And it is this sorrowTul attitude 
towards all the circumstances of human life which runs through 
^lichelangelo’s work. Tombs are not for dancing children and singing 
cherubs, so he thinks, and leaves them to others. He leaves also to 
others their vision of Death — the quiet rest and the gentle hope "which 
those same sleeping figures of Desiderio or Rossellino, with their 
bright spirits about them, seem to breathe. The point of view has 
altered with Michelangelo. He knew his own life, full of activity, 
feverish at times, sorrowful at times, full of pain, ambition, disappoint- 
ment, great hopes turned to emptiness and buried in cenotaphs, but he 
knows too little of rest and sleep. The ‘ Tombs ’ and the ‘ Madonna 
are an echo of the man himself, as all great work must always be. He 
believed above all things in the great unrest of Life, 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SACRISTY. THE LAURENTIAN LIBRARY. 
OTHER WORK BETWEEN 1520-1533 

I T was pointed out in the chapter on the Facade of San Lorenzo, 
that Michelangelo’s task therein was not so much one of archir 
tecture as of sculpture — the addition to an existing structure of 
a flat face having architectural members by way of ornament, and 
much sculptural decoration. The same criticism does not apply to the 
new sacristy of San Lorenzo, which must be regarded as the master’s 
first truly structural effort (Plate lxiv.). 

He was here called upon to erect a building de novo, for the first 
time in his life, and to crowm it with a cupola. Here, therefore, he 
comes before us for the fii-st time in his life as an architect in the true 
sense. It is at the same time impossible to overlook the fact that here 
again it was sculpture that held the first place in his mind. It is a 
building contrived solely for the exhibition of sculpture and sculptural 
adornment. The structural portion of the work is to carry a marble 
lining, for whose sake it alone exists — which said lining is in no sense 
structural. 

In trying to estimate the architectural value of the building several 
points are to be observed — first, that we see it under circumstances 
which are in no way those which Michelangelo had proposed. The 
bare spaces of whitewash, which cover the lost frescoes of Giovanni da 
Udine, contrast crudely with the grey stone of Fiesole, of which the 
building is composed, and produce a chilling sense of bareness. The 
windows in the cupola have been in modern times glazed with large- 
sized square panes of the worst type — ^grey plumbers’ glass with red 
wooden frames — an object-lesson in the mischief which may be worked 
upon a great design by some trifling but vulgarising detail. The 
general aspect of the interior is, nowadays, set forth in its least inviting 
shape. 

The building is foursquare, having a deep recess thrown out of the 
side on which the high altar was to be placed, and crowned with a 
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cupola high in proportion to its diameter. Architecturally it must be 
admitted that the proportions of the sacristy fail to give to the eye the 
immediate sense of pleasure which it finds in such perfect examples 
as Brunelleschi’s Chapel of the Pazzi, or (in a less degree) the same 
designer’s old sacristy of San Lorenzo, or such a building as Sta. 
Maria dei Carceri at Prato, which captivate the eye by their balance 
and proportion at the very first view. Here, in the new sacristy, 
Michelangelo has had in view a building in which architecture was to 
wait on a sculptural design of preconceived character — and it will be 
seen that if that design was to be carried out, then his proportions 
were to some extent compulsory, and he was furthermore limited by 
the position which the new sacristy had to occupy. But it must be 
admitted that the cupola here, panelled in several gi-adations, and 
visible only, owing to its height, by craning the neck, is hard to 
enjoy. There is no pai't of the building from which cupola and wall 
space can be united in one act of vision. This fact, however, would 
have lost its importance if we could have seen the building com- 
pleted with all its decoration as the designer intended, the eye in that 
case being gradually led up from the ‘ Tombs ’ below through the 
fresco decorations above, to the great cupola, also decorated in fresco, 
with its comparative warmth of colour softened by atmosphere and 
distance. 

As we see the architectural lining of marble at present on the 
walls of the building, we find twelve unoccupied niches. These 
would have probably been increased by three more on the side above 
the tomb of the Magnifico, where the Madonna now is. That space, 
which is now quite bare — a space of whitewash — ^was to have con- 
tained Lorenzo’s tomb facing the high altar, which would have stood 
where it now is, but somewhat further forward, and would have been 
of larger dimensions. The Madonna was probably to have stood in 
a niche ^ similar to those in which the ‘ Capitani ’ are placed ; the base 
of the statue projecting too far forward shows that it was not in- 
tended for its present position between the two saints. Placed at a 
height, the Madonna, instead of gazing as she seems now to do, upon 
the floor, would have been looking down from her high position over the 
worshippers. That she was intended for a much higher position than 

1 In the Albertina collection at Vienna is a sketch of a double tomb with such a niche above it 
in which a Madonna is seated with a saint in the shallow recess on either side. Though the 
figures do not correspond with those which we now see, it may have been an early suggestion for 
the tomb of the two older Medici. It is believed to be a drawing from the hand of Aristotele da 
Sangallo. 
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that in which she is now placed is quite obvious, and the gain to the 
statue would be very great indeed. The great square space in the 
recess behind the altar was to have been lined like the wall behind the 
existing tombs, with marble architecture, and doubtless with niches 
again for statuary. Possibly also the lunettes above were to have 
held reliefs— though they are better adapted for fresco. To complete 
this great scheme, omitting the lunettes, probably twenty-six statues 
or reliefs — for some of the niches are far too shallow for statues in the 
round ^ — would have been needed. Of these statues seven only are 
to be seen to-day from the chisel of the master, with two more by 
Idontorsoli and :Montelupo. We are left to imagine what this great 
design might have been if it could have been seen by us in its com- 
pletion — all of it, through all its parts, leading up to and expressing 
the great idea which dominates it. 

Mention was made in a previous chapter of the commission given 
by Pope Clement to the master for the building of a library attached 
to San JLorenzo for the housing of the great collection of manuli’cripts 
and books which had been purchased, and largely increased by Leo x. 
It was not the first time that it had been in the hands of a Medici 
owner. Cosimo, Pater Patrige, had obtained it and presented it, with 
a building to contain it, to the Conv’'ent of San Marco which, falling 
upon evil days, had presently turned it into money. When Cardinal 
Giovanni (Clement vii.) became Pope, he resolved to employ Michel- 
angelo to build on to San Lorenzo, near to the old sacristy, and 
therefore away from the iMedici Chapel, the room how known as the 
Laurentian Library. JMichelangelo, deeply absorbed in the work of 
the JMedici Tombs, protested that architecture was not his profession 
— refused, then presently relented, and finally undertook the work 
with little or no enthusiasm and with his heart and his interest already 
pledged elsewhere. The work hung fire, sometimes being entirely 
suspended and sometimes proceeding slowly — so slowly that when in 
1,534 Michelangelo finally left Florence to take up his dw'elling in 
Rome, the building was incomplete, and the staircase not even drawn 
to scale or designed in a shape sufficiently precise for another archi- 
tect to work to. In 1549, Lelio Torelli makes mention of a model 
which was in the rooms when Andrea Sansovino died. Yet in 
September 1558, as we find by a letter from Michelangelo to Giorgio 
l^asari, he had so completely forgotten what his plan had been, that 

^ I lied tlie depth of some of these to be ocly 18 inches ; the niches whiGh hold the ‘^Ginliano ' 
and the ^Lorenzo ' are deeper. Bat in both cases the bases project beyond the edge. 
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he speaks of it as a kind of dream which flits across his memory — yet 
he cannot think that even that vague meaning records his plan, it 
seems so blundering (cosa goffa), he says, and proceeds to describe it, 
not very clearly. A month or two later he writes to Bartolommeo 
Ammanati, that he has sent him in a box a little terra-cotta model, 
accompanying it again with general but not particular instructions, 
with no measurements nor drawing to scale. The staircase, in the 
upshot, was finished in 1571 by Giorgio Vasari. 

The great room which contains the Laurentian Library (Plate 
I.XV.) is an oblong chamber, divided along its length by square- 
headed windows separated from one another by pilasters. There is 
therefore 'no wall space, and the books and manuscripts are preserved 
in low stands which range down each side of the room, leaving a 
broad space down the middle. Heath Wilson, in describing the archi- 
tectural decorations which cover the walls, likens it, not inaptly, to a 
temple turned inside out. Flat pilasters, oblong panels, cornices above 
the ■^Iftadows supported on brackets, pedimented doors and all that 
belongs to the revived classical architecture of the day, appear as a 
facing to the side walls and ends of the building. To-day w'hen the 
reaction against this form of decoration has had its full effect upon 
our taste, we may well find it hard to understand the enthusiasm of 
Pope Clement when he said of the great entrance door which is seen 
at the end of the room —an opening crowned with a triangular pedi- 
ment enclosed within a curve, and flanked by two heavy Doric 
columns, whose sdle duty it is to support a cornice — ^that it was the 
most beautiful doorw'ay, ancient or modern, which he had ever seen. 
But the remark is of great value to us in showing us that the work 
was thoroughly in the taste of the day, a taste which Michelangelo 
himself was helping to shape and to perpetuate. An architect may 
well protest that features which should be structural, columns and 
pilasters whose purpose should be to support weight, and to take 
their share in giving stability to a building, can never fitly be employed 
as superficial ornament added without structural reason to the face of 
a wall. It was the taste of the age that they should be so employed ; 
and if the principle be a false one, and the style which results from 
it* one wlpch was to lead presently to a meaningless and pompous 
ostentalio^ without heart and without utility, yet it must be admitted 
that Michelangelo used it with a dignity which almost overcame the 
inherent viciousness of the method. Taken singly, feature by feature, 
the Laurentian Library offers easy spoil to the critic. Taken as a whole, 
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the great chamber produces a dignified and impressive result. It is 
customary to claim Michelangelo as the designer of every detail in the 
room from the panelled ceiling to the wooden bookshelves and the in- 
laid cement floor. If the word suggester be substituted for designer, we 
shall be nearer to the facts. No doubt Michelangelo gave the general 
intention of his plan to the artists, specialists in their crafts, whom he 
employed, and exercised full control as to material and general arrange- 
ment. Indeed, when Clement desires that the bookstands shall be of 
carved walnut wood rather than of any other material, it is to Michel- 
angelo that Sebastiano del Piombo writes. But, subject to that general 
control, there can be no doubt that the artists were allowed a tolerably 
free hand in their manner of carrying out the work. Indeed, when we 
remember that the master did not even leave measured plans for the 
staircase, a task which would have been congenial to his taste, if his 
mind had been free from more absorbing interests, it becomes very 
improbable that he should have furnished working drawings for the 
details of a desk or of a floor. The carved wooden ceiling was carried 
out by two very capable men, Carrota and Tasso, who with two 
assistants, Battista del Cinque and Ciapino, probably at a somewhat later 
date executed the walnut bookstands and benches. Tribolo the sculptor, 
carried out the pavement of a kind of stiacdato or marble cement. 
The glass windows have been attributed to Giovanni da Udine, who 
died in Rome in 1561-. These windows are dated 1558 and 1568. It 
is extremely doubtful if Giovanni had any share in the design or 
execution of either set, but if his hand is to be seen in either, it would 
be the first. In looking at this room of the Laurentian Library — 
certainly one of the most interesting to be seen, even in Florence — we 
have to remember that Michelangelo himself never saw it in its com- 
pleted state. When he left Florence in 1534, the Library was a mere 
shell, accessible only by the builders’ ladders and platforms. 

At this point it will be convenient to give a brief account of one 
or two works which belong to the period of the master’s labours at 
San Lorenzo. Of these the painting of the ‘ Leda,’ executed during 
the troubled year of 1529, owed its origin to his visit to Ferrara to 
inspect the fortifications of that place. On that occasion Michelangelo 
made promise to the Duke of Ferrara of some work from bis hand, 
and it is probable — indeed one hopes that it was so — that Ferrara him- 
self selected the subject, which is thought to have been founded on an 
ancient gem belonging to the duke’s collection. W^hen the picture 
was completed, the duke’s agent tried to cheapen it, so Vasari’s story 
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goes, with the result that the painter in ■wrath refused to let him have 
it at any price. Presently the picture, in charge of Antonio Mini, to 
whom it had passed either by gift from, or agreement with, the painter, 
was sent to Lyons where there had long existed a rich and flourishing 
Italian colony. It became presently the property of the king, after a 
series of transactions between the various Italian agents which robbed 
the unfortunate Mini both of the picture and of the profits. The 
work remained at Fontainebleau till the reign of Louis xiii., when 
the director, Bes Noyers, ordered it to be destroyed. It seems probable 
that the picture was merely defaced, and in parts obliterated. It was 
reported that the mutilated work had found its way to England, and 
the picture, which is now in possession of the National Gallery but is 
not exhibited, is believed to be the original, heavily repaired, which 
was painted for the Duke of Ferrara. 

To this period also belongs the very beautiful unfinished statue of 
‘David' (Plate nxvi.), which at present (190T) stands in the ground- 
room of the Bargello. This figure was till recently considered to be an 
‘ Apollo ’ which, according to Vasari, had been a commission from 
Baccio Valori, the IMediei partisan, undertaken at a time when the 
sculptor’s hands were fully occupied with the Medici tombs. Whether 
from that cause, which is most probable, or because Valori’s action 
towards the liberties of his country was repellent to the master, or for 
the reason suggested in several previous instances — namely, that he had 
satisfied himself with the idea which he had expressed, Michelangelo 
could not prevail upon himself, even though Clement himself pleaded 
for Valori, to finish the statue. But the work in the Bargello no 
longer passes under the name of an ‘ Apollo.’ but is recognised as 
^ David.’ There is, however, little doubt that we have here tlie statue 
which Vasari records as begun for Valori. The figure is in an incom- 
plete stage, but we need feel no regret at the condition of a work 
which expresses even in this stage all that the master intended, which 
is so characteristic of the man, his thought, and his methods, and 
which at the same time is animated by a sense of beauty that is seldom 
present in his works in so high a degree. The young shepherd stands 
tvith one foot raised upon a rounded mass of marble whose meaning 
has not been made plain by the chisel. The torso, nearer to comple- 
tion than any other portion of the figure, is slightly twisted, the left 
arm being bent across to take the sling ■which hangs upon the right 
shoulder. The pose is one of the greatest ease and gracefulness, and 
the whole figure gives the feeling of youthful beauty in the perfection 
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of its strength. Both the pose and the details are free from all tendency 
to exaggeration. The limbs, it is true, are over massive, but it is to be 
seen at a glance that this effect is due to the stage in which we see the 
statue. Much marble remains to be removed from the surface, 
especially around the neck and back, and over all the lower limbs. 
There is no statue from tlie sculptoi’ s hand "which is more instructive 
to us as to bis method of hewing his thought out of the marble, and 
bringing it forward stage by stage so that wherever the work is arrested 
it is still a complete and beautiful thought. 

We have already seen reason to assure ourselves that Michelangelo 
was sculptor rather than modeller— one who preferred mallet and chisel 
and a block of marble to fingers and modelling tool and a lump of clay 
— one who enjoyed to carve down to his idea, therefore, rather than to 
build it up. For though both the processes have to be well known 
to and employed by every sculptor, yet they proceed on directly 
opposite principles. The sculptor proper, or carver, whether in 
marble, stone, or wood, removes material stage by stage, bringing 
each portion of his work to the same relative degree of finish. The 
modeller, on the other hand, builds up his material,^ clay or wax, stage 
by stage, bringing each portion likewise to the same relative condition. 
It is the custom of almost all modern sculptors to prepare a full-sized 
clay model of the ultimate work. ]Many sculptors allow this design to 
be transferred to marble by skilled carvers, who by mechanical aids 
are able to block out the subject accurately to scale, the sculptor 
taking over the work for its final stages only. It is evident that in 
this case a work arrested in an early stage of the marble would not be 
the handiwork of the sculptor himself. 

^Michelangelo does not seem to have prepared full-sized models 
(except where, as in the B<>logna statue, casting in bronze was to 
follow), Ibut he contented himself with small wax sketches or models. 
Sometimes he appears even to have omitted these, and with nothing 
but the main lines sketched with charcoal on the block, to have 
attacked it mallet and chisel in hand^ Obviously, however, this last 
proposition can only be asserted with reserve. What may safely be 
asserted is that Michelangelo so far reversed the modern practice that 
he himself hewed the first thought out of the marble with his own 
hands, attaching more importance to these stages of his work than to 
the finishing and polishing processes which he either never arrived at 

^ Tills IS what he ooght to do rather than what he always does^ far the pernicious practice still 
allowed m some art schools of putting- on too much to cut it away again, is disastrous. 
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or was willing to leave to an Urbino, a Montelupo, or a Montorsoli — 
seldom to the gain of the statue. That he was capable of finishing his 
work to the highest pitch of technical perfection is evident in the 
works which were wrought to an end by his own hand, the St. Peter’s 
‘ Pieta,’ the ‘ Moses,’ the ‘ Night,’ and the ‘ Morning.’ It is equally 
evident that he often saw his vrork — all that he asked or hoped from it 
— complete without the addition of this high technical finish, and that 
he could not bring himself to add to it that which told nothing more 
save skill of hand. It is thus with the beautiful ‘ David ’ of the 
Bargello. It is complete in its expression, at the stage in which he 
left it. It w^ould not have been so but for the fact that with him 
thought and technique went hand in hand. 

Other works commissioned but never attempted, or if attempted, 
lost to us, have already been mentioned in the chapter which dealt with 
the days of the defence of Florence and of the return of the Medici. 
When, in September 1584, Michelangelo left Florence, he left it for 
ever. He reached Rome only two days before the death of Clement, 
and from that time forward never set eyes upon the %vorks which he 
had left behind him. 



CHAPTER XYI 


THE RETURN TO ROME, 1534 — THE SISTINE 'JUDGMENT’ 

W HEN Michelangelo, late in September of 1534,^ turned his 
back upon the home of his youth, his departure was 
probably hastened b)- the knowledge of Clement’s illness. 
In him he was to lose a protector without whose safeguard, life in 
Florence, under the worthless Duke Alessandro whom he had made 
his enemy, was both in his own opinion and that of his friends worth 
perhaps hardly a few days’ purchase. It was on the 23rd of September 
that the sculptor came in view of Rome once more. The great land- 
mark, which in these days the eyes of every traveller instinctively seek, 
was wanting to the city — ^the Cupola of St. Peter’s, which, indeed, 
from any considerable distance becomes almost Rome itself. It is 
very difficult to think of Rome without it. 

It was indeed on the Vatican, but hardly on St. Peter’s, that his 
thoughts must have been fixed. The hand of death was upon the last 
of the ZVIedici Popes. The future was all uncertain for the master. 
Anxiety awaited him in Rome. He was bound hand and foot by con- 
tracts which cried out for fulfilment and whose fulfilment depended 
less upon himself than upon the event which none could forecast with 
accuracy — the choice of the new^ Pope. It is probable that he returned 
to his studio in the Macello dei Corvi with the sincere desire to complete 
the Tomb of J ulius, but there had lately come between that desire and 
its fulfilment a fresh impediment. The Pope w'ho now lay dying had 
determined to fill the end wall of the Sistine Chapel above the altar 
with a large fresco representing the ‘ Last Judgment. ’ ^ The mind of 
the master, ever eager to shape a new thought to some magnificent 

^ Miclielajagelo iefi; Florence in September 1534. There is, however, evidence that he paid 
another hurried visit to Florence, while his final departure took place in December of that year, 
after which he never sa'w Florence again. 

hen the news of Clement’s death reached Florence, the artists who were engaged in the 
sacristy, including Giovanni da Udine, packed up their chattels and departed, a curious comment 
on the confidence that was felt in the loyalty of a Pope’s heirs. Nevertheless, in 1568, the heirs 
of the Medici completed the Library windows in Clement’s memory. 
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end, was doubtless far more occupied with this new interest than with 
the heart-breaking obligations of the almost abandoned Tomb. But 
to-morrow or next day perhaps Clement would be as Julius. What 
new claim might come from the unknown successor ? What shatter- 
ing of the older pi-ojects? What fresh hope or fresh disappointment ? 
He was not, howev^er, to be kept long in suspense. When Alexander 
Farnese became Pope, under the name of Paul in., he instantly 
established his claim to Michelangelo’s services by continuing the com- 
mission for the ‘ Last Judgment ’ fresco, — and further made it plain to 
the Duke of Urbino, who was the living representative of the heirs of 
Julius, that 'he must be content with the best that, under these new 
conditions, the sculptor could offer. The history of the negotiations 
in connection with the tomb of Julius has already been told. But 
even a Pope's authority could not free the sculptor from the shadow 
of that ill-starred enterprise. When, in 1537, Paul in., following the 
example of Clement, freed the sculptor by a Papal brief from all 
obligations to work for any but himself, iSIichelangelo was still 
haunted, as well he might be, by the ghost of his abandoned duty. 
The years during which he was engaged upon the "Last Judgment’ 
were not the least troubled nor the least unhappy of his life, and at the 
age of sixty the physical strength and the buoyancy of youth which had 
sustained him in the colossal achievement of the vault were no longer 
his to trust to. It is indeed sorely to be lamented that the painting of 
the great wall of the Sistine did not follow instantly upon the painting 
of the vault. If Julius had lived it is probable that it would have done 
so. In that case w'e might have had a work, — not necessarily of 
this subject, — which breathed the spirit, and continued tlie glorious 
allegory of the vault. But the thirty years which had passed since the 
scaffold was removed from the Sistine Chapel had brought, not merely 
changes in the outlook of the master upon his art, but shadows upon 
the spirit and darkening perhaps of the hope, which, on the whole, in 
spite of the grave mysterious forms in which it is shrouded, permeates 
the allegory of the vault. There we read the conflict, of Light and 
Darkness in the physical order of the world, and in the moral order of 
man’s life, — but Light in the main prevailing ; all the story of man s 
life and man’s fall and degradation still leading up, with the testimony 
of prophets and sibyls to its truth, to the great Hope of Redemption, 
and in that spirit, perhaps, we might have seen his great story con- 
cluded, even if it had been a ‘ Last J udgment which concluded it, had it 

fallen to him to complete his fresco immediately after the vault, say in 
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those days of Leo when he was wearing out the dreams of his youth in 
the quarries of Carrara. 

The great wall above the high altar had, as we have said, remained 
as it had been in the days of Julius for more than thirty years. 
Before Michelangelo’s design could be placed upon the wall it was 
necessary to destroy the frescoes, three in number, by Pietro Perugino. 
The loss of these frescoes is a matter of deep regret to us, as perhaps 
it was also to the master, though he felt little admiration for the 
Umbrian painter, whom he called a bungler in Art, probably with 
reference to his mannered dra'wing of the nude. The wall also 
contained at that time t^vo large wdndows which admitted light from 
that end. These had to be filled in, and the whole wall to be prepared 
again for fresco, according to the method previously described in this 
book, — a matter requiring several months to allow of proper drying of 
the plaster. Vasari in his life of Sebastiano del Piombo, declares that 
Sebastian©, who seems to have had charge of the work, prepared it 
for oil painting rather than fresco, and was compelled by the master 
to take it down again. iN^o hint in any letter or document confirms 
this statement, which is probably untrue. The wall has suffered 
more than the vault, and more also than the frescoes of the Tuscan 
masters along both the sides, from cracking and injury. This is partly 
owing to its being more accessible and therefore more exposed to the 
reckless carelessness of the chapel officials, and to the still more 
destructive carefuhiess of the restorer. The smoke of the candles 
from the altar is also said to have played its part in darkening the 
fresco. But the main and most serious injuries are generally attributed 
to cracking, the result of earthquakes and of an explosion in the 
magazine of the Castle of St. Angelo. I am myself inclined to believe 
that the facing of the wall w'as from the first not so well and safely 
prepared as in the case of the vaulting, and it may be also that the 
actual method of the master was not so admirably simple and safe 
as in his earlier work. It is, however, certain that from these united 
causes the fresco of the ‘ Last J udgment ’ has been thought from time tc 
time to need, and certainly has received, far more cleaning, retouching 
and restoration than the earlier frescoes of the vault. Paul iv, 
offended at the nudity of most of the figures had, it is said, decided t< 
destroy the whole fresco, even in the lifetime of the painter, before i 
had existed thirty years ; but he contented himself with employing 
Daniele da Volterra to drape to a slight extent some of the mon 
conspicuous of the figures — an occupation which at once earned for hin 
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from the unsparing Romans, the title of the ‘ breeches maker.’ The 
fresco took its share, and probably far more than its share from its 
greater accessibility, in the various cleanings which were designed to 
restore the unhappy work to ‘its pristine beauty’ till in 1762 the 
fiercest zeal of the barharo ritocco, under Stefano Pozzi, fell upon it ; 
and a small company of inferior artists — so says Richard, an eye- 
witness, — was let loose upon it to provide further draperies. The 
explosion of 1798 produced further injury, and pro\’ided further 
opportunity for repairs. Under all the circumstances one can only 
feel wonder that the fresco has preserved so much as it has of the 
original work of the master. The work, which is commonly stated to 
have been begun in 1534, was probably not touched before the 
following year in summer or autumn, after due time had been allowed 
for drying, and it was completed in 1541, having therefore occupied 
some six to seven years, — an achievement which, though less rapid 
than that of the vault, is still, considering the vast number of figures 
which the work contains and the advanced age of the painter, amongst 
the most extraordinary feats of which we have any record in Art. 

The subject of the ‘ Last Judgment’ is not one of great antiquity 
in Italian Art. So far as I know, the earliest instance which can 
be quoted is a relief by Antelami, of about 1170, in the Baptistry 
of Parma, where it is noticeable that the torments of the damned 
are omitted. But the subject was in great favour with the early 
French sculptors of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who at 
Chartres, Amiens, and Paris treat the scene with no less sense of 
beauty and with more sense of restraint than the primitive Italian 
masters, who presently began freely to employ the same subject. 
Niccolo Pisano used it in both his pulpits at Pisa and Siena and 
Giovanni at Pisa and Pistoia, to be followed a little later by the 
sculptors of the fa9ade of Orvieto. The painters, from Giotto onwards, 
through Orcagna at the Novella, and the painter of the fresco in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, to Fra Angelico, each handled the subject once 
or more in his lifetime. The subject gave scope for the sweet and 
simple treatment of the souls of the blessed, such as was well suited 
to the vision of these men. But their rendering of the souls of the 
condemned, hunted to their doom by ludicrous demons in horns and 
hoofs, and presided over by a Satan who is only worthy of an old 
English Mummery was, without an exception, so childishly material and 
so incongruous, that it could only have given to the most conscience- 
stricken sinner a sense of comfort firom its impossibility. We forgive 
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it in these primitive men because of a half-formed belief which we 
retain that in the simplicity of their souls they themselves believed it. 
We forgive it in them just as we are ready to forgive in a child what 
we do not forgive in a grown man. We measure therefore a Gio to 
or an Orcagna or an Angehco, the comparative children in Art as we 
count them, by a different standard from that which we apply to a 
Signorelli or a Michelangelo— yet with doubtful justice and with more 
doubtful logic. For, after all, can we assure ourselves that the figure 
of a creature half bird, half animal, wholly demon, who applies an iron 
toast-fork to the half-consumed body of a sinner, represents the painter s 
true belief, if he should be taxed with it, any more than Signoieiiis 
sinewy executioners and Michelangelo’s brawny demons who perfoim 
much the same offices in a more human shape? The truth is, that 
the subject, however treated, lies, for all artists and poets alike, 
primitive or advanced, whether struggling with imperfect powers 
of drawing and design or consummate masters of the nude, outside of 
the region of possibility. It is no question of truth of representation, 
though, if it were so, the balance might be in favour of the later men. 
But whereas in the case of the primitives, with their childish grotesque- 
ness, we put them at once aside, and no question of their truth could 
ever possibly arise, in the case of Signorelli, and still more of Michel- 
angelo, there is in the actors of the scene just so much truth to the 
forms of humanity, as touching not the scene but the human forms 
concerned in .it, that we find ourselves more face to face with sub- 
ordinated questions of truth. And we are apt to find ourselves more 
offended here, more repulsed by the presence of certain truths which 
we have learned to do without, and do not desire to have forced upon 
us, than we were in the more outrageous representations of the 
primitives, where no semblance of truth, even to bodily form, prevailed. 
The fault lies in the attempt to represent in any corporeal form, 
bestial or human, any such scene at all. But if it is to be attempted, 
the conception of Michelangelo is of the higher order in every sense. 

With regard to the question of the nude figures, which gave 
at the time and have since given so much offence, it is one which 
is difficult to handle without seeming to fall into the irreverence of 
which the painter himself was accused. The question has arisen from 
time to time in these pages, but has never forced itself upon us in so 
trenchant a form as from this great fresco in a place held most sacred 
in the eyes of the Christian world of the day. It was in some sense 
a challenge to the acceptance or rejection by Christian opinion of a 
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great principle which through his life had been held to by the painter. 
And yet it is doubtful if it seemed to him in any sense a challenge, 
so naturally and so inevitably did it grow out of his assured faith in the 
nobility of man as he came from the hand of God : the faith of one 
who realised, and expected others to realise, how man, even in his 
outward form, excels all else that has been created — 

^Quanto Vuompiu d’ogni alti'o fridto vale.' 

He had, be it remembered, in the vault above treated humanity at 
its creation, in its pure original shape. Now that he was to join on 
to it, in close touch with it, this picture of humanity in the last shape 
which it is to assume, he was carrying his view, certainly not an 
ignoble or unworthy one, very nearly — but not quite, since there is 
at least one figure which was always draped — to its logical conclusion. 
The mind no doubt receives a shock at the representation of Christ 
and the attendant angels as wholly nude figures. To Michelangelo it 
was not, as is often alleged, a mere opportunity for exulting and 
reckless employment of unrivalled power of drawing the nude human 
form, but it was to him the presentation of man, and therefore of the 
Man Christ, who is to judge the world because he has partaken of 
man’s nature, under the noblest form known to him. If he had 
been challenged on the subject, his defence, if he had deigned one, 
would probably have been that Man at the Judgment is to carry 
a glorified body in the one event, a debased body in the other, but 
not a draped body so far as we are told; and that God made our 
body, but man made the clothes. The answer might be defective, 
since man lives and sees, and cultivates even his higher moralities, 
through a veil of convention. The fault, one becomes once more 
aware, lies in the attempt to represent that which, whether seen 
through the real or the convention, through the nude as the Creator 
made it, or the draped as man drapes it, it must be equally impossible 
to represent without offence to a higher and more spiritual ideal. . 

But probably in neither of the causes hitherto touched upon lies 
the real source of the dislike which so many minds are conscious 
of as they look at the Sistine ‘Judgment.’ In all the pre^dous 
attempts to represent the scene — save that of Signorelli at Orvieto — 
there is a certain sense of gentleness and calm, which, in spite of the 
vulgar demons and their scorching victims, leaves the more lasting 
impression. When the gentle-souled Angelico essays to portray 
to us the torments of the damned, httle enough to his taste, in the 
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‘ Last Judgment ’ panel in the Aceademia, we merely turn away from 
his toy-shop image of Satan, to enjoy his exquisite little roundabout 
dance of happy souls and angels in the flowery fields of Heaven. So 
too with the ‘Paradise’ of Orcagna in the chapel of the Novella, 
The Christ in these representations, whether he sits alone or with 
the Virgin at his side, is no fierce being to whom vengeance belongeth, 
but a gentle though just judge. The saints about him are possessed 
of the peace of Heaven. The angels are ethereal, exquisitely beautiful 
beings who stand apart from the sphere of humanity, or else are decked 
in a spiritualised humanity. From all semblance of violence or fierce- 
ness in their office the chief actors in the ‘Judgment,’ Christ himself, 
the saints, the angels, are entirely free. It is the absence of this spirit, 
and the presence in its place of a violence amounting at times to 
ferocity, in beings presented to us mider the magnificently rendered 
forms of strong humanity, that convey to us in Michelangelo’s fresco 
so wholly a different impi*ession. I have sought, anxious to find it, 
throughout the fresco for one face, in Saviour, saint or angel, of which 
it can be said with certainty that it wears a look of pity — unless it be 
that of the Virgin, who here, however, bears a very secondary part. 
The figures of the martyrs, \vho with vehement action display the 
instruments of their martyrdom, are interpreted by some writers as 
pleading with Christ for 'mercy on those who slew them — though 
why should the Christ need so to be pleaded with ? 1 must, I fear, 

take the view rather of those who interpret these strongly agitated 
figures as displaying their emblems to less merciful purpose. That is, 
however, and it must remain, a matter of opinion. What cannot be a 
matter of opinion, is the fact that the Saviour himself is presented 
to us in a form in which physical strength and violent action produce 
a sense of fierceness which is foreign to all thought of mercy and pity. 
The figure would serve as well for a God of Olympus helping to hurl 
the attacking giants into Tartarus. The attendant saints to left and 
right of the Judge, the great company of those who have already 
entered Paradise or are just entering it, are also cast in the same 
magnificent physical mould, whilst the angels who summon mankind 
from the four ends of the earth are beings of superhuman strength. 
It is difficult, as we look at these strong trumpeters, to think of them 
as forming part of that dolce sinfonia del JParadiso which Dante pictures 
to us. The angels here are without wings. Michelangelo, it should 
be observed, follows the Old Testament records of the apparition of 
angels, as to Abraham and Lot for example, in the ordinary fashion 
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of men. He was not under the temptation, too strong for other men, 
_ to yield to the artistic joy of painting or modelling a wing. That 
interest, as I have earlier pointed out, had long gone the way of all 
that did not pertain to the form of man. His temptation lies in a 
different direction — in the over-rendering of bone and muscle. And 
I cannot help thinking that this over-emphasis, as it seems to us, of 
strength in these mighty human forms throughout the fresco, is an 
attempt to force his language — the language of the human form — 
to express the glorified body of the Resurrection under the likeness 
of superb physical strength (his highest type of perfection) free from 
all weakness and physical defect. He was from the first a worshipper 
of the stronger, more massive forms of humanity. Neither in the 
Inferno nor the Paradiso have the weakly among humanity a place. 
But a glance at a photograph of the fresco will show that in its upper 
half, the half that is of the glorified saints, the figures are very much 
taller, more massive, and, according to his standard, of a more glorified 
physique. It is usually said that the over-development of frame and 
muscle visible in the ‘Judgment,’ as compared to the vault, is due to 
the fact that in the later fresco Michelangelo was giving full rein to his 
inherent love of massive form, and that he was no longer checking this 
tendency to exaggeration by the constant chastening which comes 
from strict and continued drawing of the human form — in short, that 
he was being, as happens so often to an artist, caught in the snare of 
his own knowledge and his own mastery of form. To some extent 
this may be true. But in the work of a man in whom the expression 
of a great dominating thought held always the first place, I believe 
that this choice of forms represents not so much a mannerism — for 
such it would be — of the artist, as a deliberately chosen form of express- 
ing what is to him a great fact. That his view has never been under- 
stood, or has never found acceptance, is proved by the dislike which 
the fresco has at aU times created in many minds. It is strange that 
the first protest and attack proceeded from Pietro Aretino, whose views 
on such a point could demand no respect if they did not doubtless 
represent a large body of contemporary opinion. In a letter to 
Michelangelo, written in 1537 when the fresco had been two years in 
hand, he expresses his opinion of the irreverence and indecency of the 
representation in no doubtful terras. The letter has the further 
interest in showing that already, in 1537, the fresco was so far advanced 
that its character could be clearly reported to a second person. The 
answer of Michelangelo, courteous, but full of veiled sarcasm, ‘ because 
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you are unique of worth in the whole world,’ establishes the ad%'anced 
condition of the work at that early period. He has, he says, unfortun- 
ately completed a great part and cannot avail himself of Pietro s 
imagination. But he had not so completed it that it was beyond 
the insertion of a detail— for when, a year' or two later, the unlucky 
Messer Biagio di Cesena, papal master of the ceremonies, in the 
presence of Paul gave his opinion of the nudities in good round 
terms, the painter took his revenge by adding the honest official s 
head to the Minos in the lower right-hand corner — possibly the last 
figure which remained to be painted. The Pope’s answer to Biagios 
protest is a matter of history. He had power, he said, to release from the 
Purgatorio, but not from the Inferno. Whether this part of the story 
is true or false, it reminds one that the fresco had passed the censorship 
of the Pope, and that every detail must have received his sanction. 

The picture must be understood as completing the great allegory 
of the vault, the separation of light from darkness, of the evil from 
the good — receiving its final consummation and example in the separa- 
tion once more of the evil from the good at the ‘Last Judgment,’ 
We have thus the cycle completed from the creation of the world to 
its close, from the creation of the first man in his corruptible form, to 
the triumph of the second man, and those who share his nature in a 
glorified form. One cannot doubt, as has already been said, that this 
‘ Last Judgment ’ would have breathed a different spirit if it had been 
added to the great cycle of the stories of the vault in the early life of 
the painter. Those thirty years of a life of strain and stress, and of 
contact with men and manners in so perilous an age as the early sixteenth 
century in Italy, had insensibly darkened his view of life, always 
indeed tinged with deep and dignified melancholy but not always 
stirred by anger or expressed in fierceness. It has been said that the 
change of spirit, here visible, is due to the fact that he had steeped 
himself in the writings of Dante, had taken his visions from the Old 
Testament, and had drunk deep of the teaching of Savonarola. But 
all this was as true of the years in which the vault was painted as 
at this later date. Savonarola had been, when the vault was painted, 
dead a full ten years, Dante had been the sculptor’s familiar in the 
days of the Casa Medici. The fresco is indeed full of the spirit of 
Dante — but Dante 'wrote a Paradiso as well as an Inferno and there 
is no echo of the Paradiso here. And to Michelangelo the New 
Testament was an open book as much as was the old. The words 
and the voice and the personality of Savonarola, which had so im- 
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pressed the painter were as strong upon him in his youth as now. 
All of these influences were indeed still living influences upon him 
in the days of the ‘Last Judgment,’ but so they always had been. 
One must, I think, lay more emphasis upon the other causes, which 
had brought him to a darker and sadder vision of life. He drew now 
alike from the Bible, from Dante, from Savonarola, and from life itself 
the sterner lessons of God’s dealing with man. The vision of punish- 
ment for sin is stronger now than the vision of redeeming mercy. He 
has placed the mouth of his Hell immediately over the High altar. 

And in this respect he is true only to a portion of the great poem 
of the Divina Commedia of which he was so deep a student, namely 
to the ‘ Inferno.’ As one turns over the pages of that pai’t of Dante’s 
vision, one lights continually upon passages which breathe the same spirit 
in poetry as the ‘ Last Judgment ’ in paint. There is indeed no man 
either in letters or in art amongst his countrymen or outside of 
them, in his own age or in any other, whose mind and vision have so 
close an affinity with Michelangelo’s as that of the great Tuscan 
poet. But though the affinity is evident, it cannot often be traced 
directly in the similarity of the motive. In this case, however, the 
incident of Charon, who beats with his oar the loitering and reluctant 
souls who are unwilling to leave his boat for that unknown shore, is 
borrowed directly from an early canto of the Inferno. This introduc- 
tion of an incident, which, though it came to him in that exact form 
from Dante, il suo fajiiiglkn'issimo as Vasari calls him — traces back 
to heathen mythology and to Virgil, is very striking in such a place as 
the Sistine Chapel. It is not on a par with his introduction of the 
Sibyls among the prophets in the vaults above. Their appearance there 
has already been explained.^ In the case of the Charon of the ‘ Last 
.Tudgment’ there is no such appeal to Christian tradition. But by 
this time Dante had become to his countrymen so completely the 
accepted text book, so to speak, of the Inferno that even such a 
reference as this, which to us might seem to carry the mind across 
to a pagan motive, was by them read at once in the light of their 
great poet, and gave no offence. As yet, however, no artist of the 
Renaissance had ventured so far. It is notable that when in 1545 
Pietro Aretino renewed his attack upon the fresco, he did so upon the 
ground of injured modesty and left the incident of Charon unassailed. 

1 Michelangelo's admiration for Dante expressed itself in Ins offer to erect a monument 
to him at his own expense, and in two sonnets written in his honour, in one of which he declares 
the poet to be the greatest man that Italy has produced. He owned a copy of the poet which he 
had illustrated. It went down with the ship that carried it near Civitavecchia. 
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Technically this great work (Plate Lxviii.) differs in several respects 
from the earlier frescoes of the vault. Granting that no criticism of 
the colour can be accepted save with the reserve that the work has 
been thrown out of harmony by additions and restorations, there is 
more fulness of colour, and that of a somewhat more ruddy hue in 
the painting of the figure. And this is not wholly to its advantage, 
for it does not constitute an approach to the truer painting of flesh — 
one neither asks for nor expects to find that quality here — but merely 
a deeper hue added to work conceived in the spirit of bas-relief. 
Michelangelo’s view on this point admits of no dispute. In a letter 
written to Benedetto Varchi he makes his confession of faith on 
this point : ‘ Painting appears to me more excellent the nearer it 
goes towards relief : and relief appears to me to be more faulty the 
nearer it goes towards painting. Therefore it was wont to seem 
to me that sculpture was the lantern of painting.’ True to this 
principle he at all times models with the brush rather than paints 
in the fully developed sense of the later painters of Venice, or 
such men as Velasquez or Rubens. He seeks to realise his ideal of 
the beautiful through Form rather than through Colour. His colour 
indeed, when it is at its best, as in the vault, is but a silvery crepus- 
colo — bas-reliefs seen in a white dawn or twilight. And so in his 
ease the addition of a ruddier tint to the bodies seen against a 
stronger blue does not make for greater reality while it produces 
a less agreeable result. We miss the lovely silvery half tones and 
greys which belong to the ‘Creation of Adam,’ or the ‘Fall of Man.’ 
Many of the individual groups throughout the work are of high 
beauty : and the drawing of the figure is masterly. There is indeed 
one form to which exception must be taken — that of a woman on 
the left of immense height receiving into Paradise her daughter, 
who embraces her knees : both have received the services of Daniele. 
This figure is of quite impossible stature and proportion, and yet 
the group is of great beauty, and indeed is one of those bits of 
tender feeling which could be ill spared from the scene. The hand- 
ling throughout, if less summary than that of the vault, is still 
splendidly direct and rapid, never careless, and never faltering or ready 
to depend upon second thought or retouching. There is indeed now 
visible very much retouching a secco, but it does not appear to be 
from the hand of Michelangelo. The figures that have escaped 
this process — such as the St. Lawrence just below the right foot 
of the Saviour, are, in the superb directness of their handling, and 
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the faultless mastery of their modelling, possible only to the master 
himself.^ 

To the period during which the painter was engaged on the ‘ Last 
Judgment’ is generally assigned the fine bust of ‘ Brutus’ — now in the 
Bargello (Plate lxvii.). There is no exact record of its date, though 
it is known to have been commenced for Cardinal Ridolfi. It has 
been commonly assigned to the year 1537 or to a period immediately 
following, because in that year occurred the murder of Alessandro dei 
Medici at the hands of his contemptible cousin Lorenzino, better 
known as Lorenzaccio, whom it pleased to pose as a Brutus. So far as 
style is concerned it may well belong to such a date. It is of the 
sculptor’s best and strongest work. But there is something very 
distasteful in the belief, which I find myself unable to share, that 
Michelangelo should have been ready directly to glorify, however 
much he despised Alessandro, the foul and vulgar murder by which 
Lorenzino, a few degrees baser than the poor mule whom he 
butchered, made way not for Liberty but for another Medici ruler. 
The ideal of Brutus was ever present to the Renaissance mind, nor is 
it necessary to connect it in that of Michelangelo with an ignoble 
crime which had no redeeming feature. It is more probable that it 
was begun at an earlier date when the sculptor could view his ideal 
in the light of a less revolting example. But he never finished it. 
It was handed over to Tiberio Calcagni, who in due reverence to his 
master, refused to do more than add some finish to the drapery. The 
face and head are as they came from the master’s chisel. No added 
finish could give us more than we have here or further express the 
character which is in this unforgettable masterpiece. The grand 
type of head and face, full of determination and strength, the mouth 
firmly set, above the strong square jaw, the eyes under the slightly 
compressed brows full rather of purpose than of fierceness, and the 
set of the head, turned sideways as in the ‘ Giuliano,’ make up a 
presentment, which, though it is clearly ideal, is yet so friU of per- 
sonality that one thinks of it as a living Brutus. The flesh — 
on which the marks of the toothed chisel still remain, is modelled 
over the bony structure of the face with extraordinary reality. The 
strongest work which can be foxmd amongst the great Roman bust 
sculptures which survive to us seems weak beside it. 

1 Heath Wilson states, on the evidence of the dividing seams, which show how much intonac« 
was covered in a day, that as a rule the painter occupied two days on a life-sised figure. These 
seams are much more evident than in the frescoes of the vault. 
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THE PAULINE CHAPEL— FARNESE PALACE— CAPITOL 
BUILDINGS, ETC. (1542-1549) 

I T was during the years in which Michelangelo was engaged upon 
the ‘ Last Judgment ’ of the Sistine Chapel, that his acquaintance 
with Vittoria Colonna, the Marchesa di Pescara, ripened into a 
friendship which deeply influenced the character of a man who, 
deeply religious in the tone of his mind, and capable of warm 
affection, had yet gone through life without an inspiring friendship, 
and without interchange of his highest and his deepest longings with 
any other of his kind. This friendship with a woman of high 
character and noble mind is the one ray of sunshine that came to 
lighten the pathetic solitude of this man who lived alone with his 
thought and with his labour. And when, after some eighteen years, 
the friendship ended with the death of Vittoria, he was once more 
alone with himself. The influence was wholly good, and brought 
out that sense of chivalry and devotion in the man which he was 
apt to hide away in his dealings with men. It is therefore, not 
a little remarkable that the ‘ Last Judgment,’ done in the years when 
this softening influence was most present in his life, should show no 
traces of it. That is a point which we must now leave where we have 
left it. 

No sooner was the ‘Last Judgment’ completed than Paul m., 
delighted with the result, desired the master to paint in fresco the Cap- 
pella Paolina which Sangailo had lately built within the Vatican. The 
subjects were to be the ‘ Crucifixion of St. Peter ’ (Plate Lxxiv.), and the 
‘Conversion of St. Paul.’ It is evident that the task had no attractions 
for the painter. He was harassed in mind, the question of the Tomb 
of Julius, though nearer to its final settlement, still hanging over him. 
He was fatigued in body and complained that fresco painting was not 
for old men. The court officials, unable to conceive that great thought 
cannot always be summoned on the appearance of a great commission, 
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and that an artist is often doing most when he is doing least, hurried 
and worried him. He answers testily in one of his letters, written in 
1542, that they do not know that ‘a man works with his brain as well 
as with his hands.’ In another he has to tell them that it is idle for 
them to urge him to work — it will be at least four to six days before 
the very plaster, V arriciattura, would be dry enough. It was not every 
one who knew how to handle Michelangelo, and these court officials 
had not the elements of the art. They merely excited his impatience 
and irritated his nerves, and he had not always the remedy at hand 
which he had applied to Biagio. He was ill and overwrought towards 
the end of his work in the Sistine, and suffered there from a dangerous 
fall from the scaffold. It would have been well to let him alone for a 
while. And the frescoes of the Pauline, by common consent the least 
impressive of his works, are the result of forcing a weary man to work 
which needed to be preceded by rest of brain. The sense, wdiich is 
so present in his greatest works, of a thought struck out in its fulness 
and completion from an eager and inventive brain is wanting here. 
Rather is the sense of fatigue and of mechanical production present 
in its place. It is true that injury by fire and worse injury by restorers 
who have almost wholly repainted it, make it impossible to criticise 
the handiwork of the master now hidden under the work of others, or 
lost by the action of time. But the verdict by which the world has 
allowed these ffescoes to pass into comparative forgetfulness is not 
upon the whole to be contradicted. The frescoes of the Paolina occu- 
pied him between 1542 (the ‘Last Judgment’ was finished in 1541) 
and 1549, by which latter date he had reached the age of seventy-four. 
It will be well to quote extracts from Vasari’s description : — ‘ Pope 
Paul had caused to be built, as has been said in the life of Antonio da 
Sangallo, on the same floor, a chapel called the Paolina, in imitation of 
that of Nicholas v.’ (in which are Angelico’s frescoes) ‘in which he 
determined that Michelangelo should make two great stories hi two 
pictures : in one he made the “ Conversion of St. Paul ” with Jesus Christ 
in the air and a multitude of angels nude, with most beautifiil move- 
ments.’ From this it is evident that the same process had been applied 
to these frescoes as to the ‘ Last Judgment ’ figures : — the angels are 
now partially draped, and so also the figures of the soldiers and others 
throughout the work which were probably once completely nude. 
Vasari then gives us a passage which is of the greatest interest to us as 
showing his own observation of a characteristic (curiously contradicted 
by Condivi) which marks the work of the master. ‘Michelangelo 
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attended only ’ as has been said elsewhere, ‘ to the perfection of art ’ (by 
•which expression Vasari implies the study of the human form) ‘since there 
are neither landscapes, nor trees, nor houses.’- Nor are there seen there 
any varieties nor fantasies of art, to which he never gave attention as one 
who perhaps was not willing to abase that great genius of his to such 
matters. These were the last paintings carried out by him, at the age 
of seventy-five, and, according to what he told me, with great fatigue ; 
inasmuch as painting, when a certain age is past, and especially work 
in fresco, is not an art for old men.’ And so, as Vasari says, when 
Michelangelo had put his last touch to the frescoes of the Paolina, he 
laid aside his brushes to take them up no more. 

But the years between 1542 and 1550, which saw the completion of 
these frescoes, were, for the master, full of other distracting interests, 
occupations and cares, many of them entirely of his own summoning. 
Indeed, in spite of the fatigue of old age, there is no period when his 
life showed such incessant, almost feverish activity. The eagerness of 
his brain led him perpetually to undertake new work while the burden 
of that which was unaccomplished still lay upon him. His strong 
views upon all that concerned art, and the nervous energy of his tem- 
perament caused him to throw himself into questions which brought 
him into dispute with brother artists, in which he did not show himself 
at his best. He was at this time, as age and ill-health increased his 
nervous irritability, more than ever impatient of opposition; and he 
came to regard even a difference of opinion as a proof of wilful hostility. 
It is impossible not to see that his opinion had on all matters come to 
be regarded as oracular, and that he had himself become to some extent 
the spoilt child of the Pope. 

In the year 1544 Ave hear of him as laid low by serious illness, 
Avhen, by the good services of Luigi del Riccio, he was rescued from 
the discomfort of his studio in the MaceUo dei Corvi,® and w’-as nursed 
in the house of Roberto, son of Filippo Strozzi the Florentine, and 
of that outspoken lady Clarice dei Medici, the aunt of Alessandro. 
It was in gratitude for this kindness that he presented to Roberto 
the two ‘ Prisoners,’ now in the Louvre — those sad derelicts from the 
first great design of the Julian Tomb. He is still in his sick-room 
when we find him Avriting to Francis i., promising to erect to him a 


^ Vasari here made a slip ; one of the frescoes shows a city on a hill. 

- The building's in which this studio was situated were removed when space was required for 
the monument to Victor Emmanuel : the name, however, still belongs to a fragment of the street 
which leads out of the Foro Traiano. 
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full-sized equestrian statue in bronze, if he •will restore the liberties 
of Florence. Happily for the peace of Italy the French king did not 
fall in ■with this strange bargain. But a few years later, in 154-6, we 
find Francis himself asking for something from the master’s hand : to 
which Michelangelo made the quaint reply that he was too busy and 
too old to see much hope to carry out the king’s desire in this life. 
But if there should be place for sculpture or for painting in the life to 
come, he would not fail him there, ‘ where men do not any more grow 
old.’ It was rare for Michelangelo to set aside a commission, but by 
the time that that answer was written he had St. Peter’s on the brain. 
Meanwhile, recovered from his illness of 154-4, he was at once involved 
in a painful dispute with Antonio da Sangallo. Cardinal Alexander 
Farnese, before he had been elected Pope, had determined to rebuild 
the family palace in the Campo del Fiore, and had employed 
Sangallo, the most capable artist of his day. After his election to 
the Papacy he resolved to continue the building of the palace as a 
home for his two sons, on a more magnificent scale. In 1544 
the building had already been raised two stories high, and the 
third story with its necessary cornice remained to be completed. 
Sangallo’s design has perished, and we are unable to say what form 
that very able architect proposed for this portion of his task. But we 
suddenly find Michelangelo called in to make a report on Sangallo’s 
plan, which he did in so trenchant and vehement a style, that if its 
criticisms were just and necessary — a matter on which evidence is 
wanting — the wording can only be called needlessly severe. Sangallo 
had good reason to feel aggrieved, the more so when in his presence 
a set of designs for the cornice by JNJichelangelo himself, by Giorgio 
Vasari, Sebastiano del Piombo, and others of inferior calibre, but all 
of Michelangelo’s following, were examined by the Pope. The design 
of Michelangelo was preferred, but it is uncertain whether Sangallo 
proceeded to the mortifying task of carrying out the design of another, 
or whether during the short time that was to elapse before his death 
the work stood still. But in 154.5 the two men were once more 
brought into opposition. The fortifications of the Leonine City had 
remained in evil case since the sack of Rome by the troops of the 
Constable de Bourbon — whom Benvenuto Cellini claims to have slain. 
The task of reconstructing the defences had been given by Paul to 
Antonio da Sangallo acting under a council of experts, of whom Pier 
Luigi Farnese was president. There were grave doubts in this council 
as to the details of the plan, especially in the neighbourhood of the 
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newly built Porta Santo Spirito.^ ^lichelangelo had been appointed 

possibly for this very emergency — consulting architect, and at a 

meeting at which the Pope was present he expressed himself with 
such freedom that Sangallo reminded him that, sculptor and painter 
as he was, he was not an engineer. This was fuel to the flame. 
Michelangelo appealed to his experience at San Miniato and to his 
long study of the subject, and claimed that he knew more than 
Sangallo and all of his put together. What else he said or the 
affronted Sangallo replied we are left to conjecture, but the Pope 
found it necessary to close the unseemly scene by abruptly dismissing 
the council. One is sorry to find Michelangelo a little later offering 
to the commissioners to take on the work himself, and when a year 
later Sangallo died at Terni of malaria, he was spared thereby, one 
cannot doubt, many a chagrin that would have fallen to his lot. 
Michelangelo himself in the early months of that same year of 1546 
lay at death’s door, and was indeed reported in Pome as dead. But 
before the year w^as out the Pope had appointed him successor to 
Sangallo as architect of the Farnese, of St. Peter’s, and of the fortifica- 
tions of the Papal City. From this last charge he was practically 
relieved a year later by the appointment of Castriotto d’Urbino, a 
military expert, to supervise the Papal fortifications. 

Meanwhile his private affairs were not without anxiety. The 
death in 1547 of the Duke Pier Luigi Farnese finally deprived him 
of the revenues of a ferry on the Po near Piacenza — a loss which was 
probably a blessing in disguise, since the anxiety of the property had 
been out of all proportion to its gains ; but he seems, from a letter to 
his nephew, to have felt the loss, as he had, in accepting the office of 
architect to St. Peter’s, stipulated that it should be without salary. 
But this and all other such anxieties were forgotten in the presence of 
his great sorrow when, in the February of 1547, Vittoria Colonna died. 
She had been to him the one friend of his life who had been enough 
in sympathy with his nature and his ideals to allow of a true exchange 
of thought between them. Other friends he certainly had, and 
kindness was showered upon him throughout his life, so great was 
the value that was set upon him. But a certain aloofness, which 
made it impossible for him to impart his innermost thoughts to 
another save on those very rare occasions when his heart was for a 
moment unlocked, had made him always a solitary and, in the truest 

^ This hue gsite^ the work of Sangallo^ still spans the Via Lungara^ leading from tlie Borgo 
Santo Spirito along the Tiber to Sta. Maria in Trastevere. 
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sense, a friendless man. It was perhaps during the time that followed 
on this loss that the resolution took deep root in his mind that he 
would make St. Peter’s the crowning work of his life. He seems in 
all sincerity, when all unworthy jealousies had been set aside, when 
the warmth of conflict had burnt itself out, and when he found himself 
face to face with his great task, to have seen in it a sacred mission. 
His letters to his nephew Lionardo, and to those who sought in later 
years to induce him to return to Florence, leave no doubt upon this 
point. Henceforth he braced himseK to this great purpose with an 
energy as splendid as any that he had shown in his youth, and in face 
of the suffering which a painful internal disease now added to the 
ordinary troubles of old age, i difetti della vecchiezza, of which he 
speaks so often. 

Of the works of these years, one need notice in any detail but two. 
The first of these is the Palazzo Farnese, which amongst the palaces of 
Rome has, as the visible expression of the magnificence of the Roman 
ecclesiastical noble, no equal in spite of defects ivhich in any building 
of the size it is always a cheap task to detect. From what has already 
been said, it will be felt that it is most unjust to Sangallo, who had 
carried the building so far towards completion, to assign all the glory, 
as is so often done, to IMiehelangelo. To the latter belongs the upper 
story and the rich cornice which crowns it, and without question he 
who is in search of defects will find them in the windows of that upper 
story more surely than in any other part of the building, while at the 
same time he will find in the cornice the feature which gives its 
richness and picturesque sense of afiSuent splendour to the stately 
and simple front below. Antonio Sangallo^ had designed a lower 
story consisting of twelve square-headed windows and a central 
porch : while the story above contains the same number of windows 
surmounted alternately by angular and curved pediments. These 
windows are of admirable proportion. There is no enrichment to 
this part of the front save in the string courses which divide story 
from story. Michelangelo carried up the third story, using windows 
corresponding in position to those below, and surmounted by angular 
pediments, but of less agreeable proportions, longer in proportion to 
their breadth owing to his use of a round head to his windows. These 
have been fiercely criticised, and certainly if one of them be regarded 

^ Jt is distressing* to remember that Alessandro Farnese plundered both the Colosseum and the 
theatre of Marcellus to provide the material for his palace. To what extent Sang'allo acquiesced, 
or whether he made any protest, is not recorded- Nor does Michelangelo s opinion survive. 
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by itself it produces no particular sense of beauty. But the use of 
these plain, almost obtrusively plain, windows and their pediments in 
that somewhat stern fa9ade which so far had received so little enrich- 
ment, is of calculated, and rightly calculated, effect. It is the plain 
simplicity of the whole facade leaving plenty of open wall space, in 
which the severe but strongly defined windows are set, that makes the 
one piece of really gorgeous enrichment, reserved for the crowning 
cornice, tell with such unexampled effect. The facade is an object- 
lesson in the great principle — of which Sangallo as well as Michel- 
angelo showed full knowledge — ^that if you will have real richness 
you must obtain it out of ornament set sparingly upon the sternest 
simplicity. It was no new lesson this in Art. The Lombards^ in 
their architecture knew it even better than any who came after. But 
it is a principle that in many periods of Art has been strangely ignored, 
and never more so than in the architecture of the later Renaissance 
and the style that followed it. No better illustration can be found 
than if the reader will walk a few hundred yards to the Palazzo 
Madama, built in its present form for Caterina dei Medici.^ Like 
the Farnese it is a plain front divided into stories by courses, 
having its windows similarly disposed and surmounted by the same 
pediments. But the architect has sought to obtain richness by a 
copious use of ornament — and has obtained only a sense of floridity. 
Ornament is plentifully spread over the middle range, where shell and 
ram’s head and fruit are sculptured on each lintel, while the jambs are 
decorated with roll patterns ending in heads of men and women. The 
attic has its windows framed with a rich border, and putti with 
alternate lions and suits of armour to play with between each pair of 
windows. The cornice above makes no impression. The fa9ade is 
wholly wanting in the simplicity of the Farnese, but it is still more 
wanting in that strange sense of richness which that one piece of 
effective ornament, the cornice of Michelangelo, throws over the whole. 
The comparison is a fair one, since the Madama is admittedly a good 
example of a Roman palace of its date. 

Fault has been found with this cornice that it is a merely 
picturesque addition, representing no necessity of the structure, 
conceived in the spirit of the painter rather than of the architect and 
serving no direct purpose of utility, but merely one of added ornament. 
He who has been caught in a storm in an Italian town will not have 

* I use this title, of course, not to define a nationality but a style. 

* 1542, by the Florentine Giovanni Stefano Marucelli. 
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failed to discover the purpose that these cornices serve. They are 
as useful to the passer-by, and as valuable in preserving the face of a 
building in its upper portions, at any rate, as the enormous eaves of 
Nuremberg or Hildesheim. But that Michelangelo did design his 
ornament in the spirit of the painter rather than in that of the 
mediaeval architect — that is to say, as ornament added to a surface 
rather than as ornament growing out of structure, must be at once 
admitted. It is in the light of the architecture of the late Renaissance 
that we have to view his buildings. And there is in this Palazzo 
Famese a sense of grandeur, which, as in other of his works, silences 
the criticism that rises so easily to the lips. He had, after his 
appointment as its master-builder, designed a second court at the 
back or river front, with a bridge spanning the Tiber to the Trastevere. 
The death of Pier Luigi, followed soon after by that of his father 
Paul III., ended that proposal, and the great central arcades or 
loggie in three orders after the Roman manner, which over- 
look the garden and the river, were added by Giacomo della 
Porta. 

Within this period, too, though the date of its commencement is 
uncertain, falls another great architectural achievement, the designing 
of the buildings which now crown the Capitol on the northern side, 
farthest from the Forum. This work was entrusted to him by a 
society which existed in Rome for the worthy adornment of the 
city, and was a task after Michelangelo’s owm heart, though he was 
already too deeply engaged, and perhaps also the inflow of the funds 
of that patriotic society was too gradual, to allow of a rapid progress 
of the project, which embraced the rebuilding of the Palace of the 
Senators of Rome, and the erection of the museum of the Capitol to 
the left, and of the Palace of the Conservators to the right. Hither 
in 1538 had been brought from St. John Lateran the bronze statue of 
Marcus Aurelius which stands now on a pedestal of the master’s 
designing. Behind the statue rises the great Palace of the Senators 
which stretches across the Piazza, blocking out the \’iew of the Forum, 
and resting partly, on the southern side, on the foundation and low’^er 
wall of the ancient Tabularium. The marble staircase, flanked below 
by the statues of the Tiber and the Nile, was completed from Michel- 
angelo’s plan,^ but the upper portion, completed by Girolamo Rainaldi 

^ A woodcut published in Venice in 1565, one year after the master’s death, shows the staircase 
in ntu and completed. The upper portion of the Senators’ Palace, as seen in the cut, has not yet 
undergone alteration. 
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at the end of the century, has undergone some change of design. Of 
the palaces on either hand, that of the Conservatori was partly erected 
in the master’s lifetime, but finished after his death, and may be taken 
as following tolerably closely his design, while the Capitoline Museum, 
which was left unbuilt till a century later, visibly follows, with very 
slight changes, the same elevation, and is therefore rightly reckoned 
to the master. 

At once as we look at either palace built upon his design the finger 
can be laid as before on a defect of principle. The eight Corinthian 
pilasters which run up the piers, dividing the elevation into seven 
bays, should doubtless, in stern propriety, flank or support the roof 
of a building of one single individual story. So would they have 
been used, if used at all, in an ancient temple. But here, while 
the pilasters run unbroken from pedestal to cornice, the space between 
is divided into two visible floors, the upper pierced with windows, the 
lower an open arcade. This incongruity has been since repeated in 
thousands of instances throughout Europe, but it is unjust to accuse 
Michelangelo of having originated it. To take only a single example 
to the contrary : Sangallo himself in his design for St. Peter’s, prepared 
thirty years before these buildings were set up, had introduced between 
the huge pilasters that externally surround the tribunes two windows, 
which would give the impression that they are lighting a double- 
storied building. And other instances might be quoted from the 
work of other architects, though from none so likely to be of over- 
whelming influence as our master.^ Such incongruities and such 
false relationship between structure and ornament are inevitable where 
the classical style — least suited of any to the needs of modern public 
or private fife — is adopted for modern buildings. But gi’anting the 
incongruity, it is difficult not to admire the fine proportion, the dignity 
and the suitability to their grand position of the buildings with which 
Michelangelo crowned the Capitol Hill. If the classical style in a 
wholly different age is to be pardoned anywhere, then it must surely 
be in Rome itself. If anywhere in Rome, then surely on the Capitol ; 
and if from any hand, then from that of the master who alone possessed 
that sense of largeness and dignity which, though it led him to set 
aside many considerations in obtaining it, yet entitled him before 
all architects whom we know to crown a noble classical site with 
classical buildings. If the reader, be he architect or amateur, will 
in some early morning before the mass of carriages has blocked 

* The instance of St. Paul’s, London, will at once occur to the reader. 
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the Piazza take his stand near the top of the great incline which 
leads to the upper platform, he will find that the purist which is 
in him has had to give way, and that criticism becomes silent before 
this stately arrangement of buildings on one of the stateliest sites in 
the world. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ST. PETER’S 

‘ , e guesta diligenza ho sempre usato e uso perches come moUi credono^ e to ancora esservi 
stato meeso da Bio / — Letter to Lis nephew Lionardo^ July 1557. 

T he ancient basilica of St. Peter’s in Rome, known as San 
Pietro in Vaticano, was, up to the end of the fifteenth century, 
before the great wave of reform had swept over Eiirope, the 
building upon earth to which, next after the Holy Sepulchre of Jeru- 
salem, the eyes of the Christian world looked with most reverence. 
Tradition assigned its first foundation to Constantine the Great, 
though an earher oratory has stood here to mark the resting-place, 
by common belief, of the bones of St. Peter. The great basilica with 
its nave and its four aisles had, in spite of restorations at intervals, 
some of which had almost amounted to rebuilding, in the days of 
Nicolas V. (1447-1455) once more reached a dangerous condition — 
or at least the irrepressible zeal for building of that great Pope tempted 
him to think so. He resolved to rebuild the basilica on a far larger 
scale, and to that end he employed the celebrated Florentine architect 
and sculptor Bernardo Gambarelli, known as Rossellino, and probably 
also Leon Battista Alberti,^ both of whom were already engaged in 
the great works of building and fortification which Nicolas had set 
on foot. Bernardo prepared plans and models which even in Vasari’s 
days had disappeared, and when the Pope died in 1455 the building 
had only risen a few feet above the ground in the neighbourhood of 
the tribune. There is little doubt that by this first ground-plan St. 
Peter’s was to have been again a basilica-shaped church, having probably 
as before the long nave and four aisles, with a semicircular tribune or 
choir, separated from the nave by a great hall surmounted by a 
cupola. If Alberti had any considerable share in the plan we may 

^ Vasari in Lis life of Bernardo Rossellino does not mention Alberti as having had any share in 
the first design for St. Peter's ; nor again in the life of Alberti himself^ though he enumerates other 
works by him in Rome. 
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perhaps find in his fine church of Sant’ Andrea at Mantua, though 
built on a much smaller scale and with only two aisles, the type on 
which St. Peter’s would have been modelled. If this view is right, it 
will be presently seen that from Rossellino and Alberti to Michel- 
angelo every architect — there were nine in all — who had a share in 
the designs for the church, proposed to crown it with a cupola. 
Eiffy years went by and saw six Popes come and go, but the great 
design for the new St. Peter’s found no favour in their eyes. It was 
for Julius II., a man of mind almost as masterful and as full of project 
as Nicolas himself, to resume in far larger shape the forgotten scheme. 
Michelangelo’s design for the great Tomb of Julius was the direct 
cause of the Pope’s resolution j it is a strange chance which links the 
master’s name both with the inception and the crowning glory of the 
great church. The ‘ Tomb,’ as we have recorded, was in the first 
instance designed to stand in St. Peter’s in the choir or chief tribune, 
unattached to wall or pier, free passage being allowed all round it. 
This it was which gave to Julius the further idea of celebrating his 
Papacy by an entire rebuilding of the church. Vasari tells us, and 
it is quite probable, that the scheme was suggested to Julius and 
strongly urged by Giuliano da Sangallo, who was bitterly dis- 
appointed when the commission was given to Bramante, at that time 
architect to the Vatican Palace. Bramante utilised the portion of 
the tribune which Rossellino had left behind him. His ground-plan 
was a cross of the shape known as ‘ Greek,’ ^ having four equal arms 
each with a semicircular ending (representing four tribunes or apses) 
enclosed within a square. The central space was to be covered with 
a cupola of great size, the centre of this space being the centre of 
the building ; that is to say, a pair of compasses placed with one arm on 
this centre and the other on the extreme point of any one of the semi- 
circular tribunes, will touch the circumference of the remaining three. 
The plan, so far as the west^ or tribune end of the church is concerned, 
will be found to reappear in its main features but with modifications in 
all the subsequent plans, including the final form of the building as we 
have it; but most unhappily the Greek cross was finally abandoned 
forty years after Michelangelo’s death in favour of the Latin cross, 
giving the present long nave. Bramante’s first plan, which Peruzzi and 

1 But he seems to have. had an alternative scheme for a Latin cross. 

^ It must he remembered that the high altar and the tribunes are at the west end oi 
St. Peter*s^ the portico at the east end ; the orientation which is almost universal in our northern 
churches having never prevailed in Italy. 
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Michelangelo returned to, was one of great beauty, which not only 
would have given full effect to the great cupola from the outside, but 
would have saved the building from some at least of the defects which 
are now so conspicuous. The majesty of the great dome would have 
made itself felt as the spectator entered the building, and the difficulty 
of dealing with the height of the five great nave arches adiffieu ty 
which has been ill met by the huge Corinthian pilasters and cormce 
fastened on to the massive piers — would never have occurred. ^ 
mante has left us an example of one of his domed buildings m the 
Tempietto, or little Temple, in the Court of San Pietro in Montorio, 
Rome, which proves his capacity to have carried out his church 
cupola, if so it had been fated, with very beautiful result. _ The 
Tempietto is indeed in miniature suggestive of the plan which he 
developed for St. Peter’s. The fierce attack which Michelangelo, in 
presence of Pope Julius, made upon Bramante, was not aimed at any 
defects in the beauty of his plan but at the incompetence accoiding 
to the speaker — with which it was carried out.’^ It had been, Michel- 
angelo asserted, so hastily and badly done that the piers were incapable 
of supporting the weight that was to be placed upon them. It is not 
possible for us now to judge of the truth of the charges which Michel- 
angelo, in his anger, hurled at the older architect. None but an expert 
with the whole of the evidence, plans, sections, and elevations, before 
him could decide the question — and no such evidence is possible. 
Geymiiller remarks that the piers of the ‘ great hall ’ could hardly have 
been in a very bad state, since Raphael proposed to place upon them 
without further strengthening an ev^en larger cupola than Bramante 
had intended. This, however, might, after all, only prove that Raphael 
was, in the matter of structure, equally or more incompetent. But it 
must, in that context, be remembered that when he in 1514 became 
architect he had with him one of the most capable engineers of the 
day. Fra Gioeondo, to whom as to Raphael Michelangelos charges 
were well known, and by whom they w'ould surely have been care- 
fully weighed. And the proved capacity of Bramante as a master of 
structure makes us doubtful whether Michelangelo may not have 
spoken over hastily, or else perhaps had in his mind a cupola of far 
more overwhelming size (such as he eventually placed there) than 


1 Midielsn^elo was also extremely indignant at the ruthless destruction of over seventy tombs^ 
whose ’wreckage was dispersed through the churches of Rome^ huddled in the crypt where they 
may now be seen^ or handed over to the lime-burner. This^, howeverj does not touch the 
architectural question. 
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Bramante had projected. Certainly as we see them on the gi’ound- 
plan, Bramante’s piloni or piers would not have carried Michelangelo’s 
cupola. Is it quite certain — it is accepted by most writers — that they 
really would not have carried Bramante’s ? Be this how it may — we 
cannot now decide it ; it even depends somewhat on the quality of 
the workmanship — it is certain that to Bramante is due far greater 
praise for his original conception of the building, as Michelangelo 
himself, by his own words and by the adoption of Bramante’s 
ground-plan generously admitted, than we are wont to give him. 
When he died in 1514 Raphael was appointed architect (not yet 
head architect),^ with Giovanni da Verona, known as Fra Giocondo, 
and poor Giuliano da Sangallo, to whom the honour came too late. 
The latter went away to die at Florence in 1515 , and his share 
in the building may be ignored. Fra Giocondo, on the other hand, 
through his engineering capacity, was during the short time in which 
he held office of great value to Raphael, supplying probably the 
very deficiency which must surely have been felt by the painter in 
such a task. Geymiiller publishes a plan by Fra Giocondo for St. 
Peter’s, but it is not certain that tliis belongs to the period of his official 
position as architect. It may have been made informally at an earlier 
date, or even at the time when the project was first mooted, before the 
appointment of Bramante. Fra Giocondo died on 1st July, 1515 , and 
Giuliano da Sangallo in the same year, and Raphael was appointed 
head architect. In 1517 Antonio da Sangallo was joined with him as 
‘ architect,’ being in 1518 promoted to a higher income and with it to 
a higher condition of responsibility. Raphael changed Bramante’s 
beautiful plan into a Latin or long-shafted cross, having a long nave 
towards the east, but the tribunes and portions surrounding the great 
hall below the cupola underwent no radical change beyond a variation in 
the shape of the piers and in the disposition of the chapels and sacristies 
with reference to the tribunes. Nor does the work appear to have 
been pushed forward with great vigour, and Vasari, mentioning the 
promotion of Antonio Sangallo in 1518 , says that the building pro- 
gressed ‘ coldly enough ’ {assai freddainente). When Raphael died in 
1520 Sangallo became head architect, and with him was joined Baldas- 
sare Peruzzi of Siena, who worked till 1527 , and again, after a slight 
interval, from 1531 to 1533 ; and, finally, in 1536 , one year before his 
death, he was reappointed and placed on an equal footing with San- 
gallo. He had before Bramante’s death worked for a time in his office. 

^ Raphael seems to have been appointed architect in the last year of Bramante’s lifetime. 
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Among his drawings are trial designs^ for a church of Latin cross 
shape — evident endeavours to continue the plan of Raphael — but he 
eventually abandoned this attempt and returned to Bramante’s Greek 
cross. The ground-plan which he left based on this system is of great 
promise. It retains the great hall of the cupola, with the four equal- 
sized tribunes opening into it, and adds to the four corners of the square 
which encloses them four square sacristies which v ere to have been 
crowned by four smaller cupolas, cupolette. The ground-plan has fine 
qualities, but, in greatly increasing the strength and bulk of the piers 
throughout, Peruzzi would seem to have planned a building which 
would have been somewhat overcrowded with masonry beneath the 
dome in comparison to its fi:ee ground space. 

Antonio Sangallo, on taking office as head architect, drew up a 
memorandum in many heads, in which he criticised the plan of 
Raphael in terms almost as severe as those in which his own sub- 
sequent designs were to be condemned by Michelangelo. He spoke 
of Raphael’s long, narrow nave as resembling a dark lane ; ridiculed 
the openings between the chapels as resembling holes for cannon, and 
especially found fault with the proportions of the Doric capitals of the 
extended pilasters — a point whose importance we shall see later. The 
memorandum paved the "way for the changes which were now to 
be made. 

Meanw'hile Sangallo, as his drawings testify, had also made many 
trials before he finally adopted the general plan of a Greek cross 
united by a slightly increased lower arm, or short nave, to a transverse 
portico or facade Tyhich, stretching across the east end of the building, 
was almost equal in length to that of the entire church from east to 
west. The model and elevation of this design still exist. The fa9ade 
shows a well-proportioned and orderly arrangement of porticoes and 
galleries flanked by two campamli composed of tiers set one above the 
other with supporting columns and pilasters to each tier and sur- 
mounted by steeples. Viewed from the front the cupola would have 
been seen between the two belfries raised upon its two drums, the 
upper smaller than the other, both surrounded by colonnades, while the 
lantern above, of greater height than the actual cupola, repeats the cir- 
cular drum shape with surrounding columns. The elevation, harmonious 
and free from striking fault or offence, is yet wholly wanting in the 

^ Geyiu Oiler;, Projets Primttifs de Pierre j pL 26, puMisbes these groiirid-plans,but refers tbem 
to the time wben Peruzzi was a draughtsman in Bramante’s office. In this view tbey would be 
records of Bramante’s alternative scheme. 
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elements of largeness and impressiveness which, with all its faults, the 
actual building possesses. Vasari, whose instinct was so often right, 
while his reasons are so often wrong, condemns the facade on the 
strange ground that it resembled rather a Gothic building than the purer 
style (classical) now in use by architects. He meant no doubt that San- 
gallo, piling portico on portico, arcade upon arcade, and templet upon 
templet, to make his fa9ade, his cupola, and his campanili conform 
with one another, had, with wearisome repetition, multiplied unmean- 
ing features. But nothing could well be less Gothic than Sangallo s 
elevation of St. Peter’s. W e cannot escape the conviction as we look at 
it that Wren, at a later date, was greatly impressed by it. One of these 
campanili, surmounting a church upon the banks of the Thames, would 
not seem to us as chit of place there, so familiar have we been made 
through Wren’s work and style with the methods of Sangallo. 

When, in 1546, Antonio da Sangallo died at Terni, he had, con- 
sidering that he had been associated with the building for nearly thirty 
years, and had been chief architect for twenty-eight years, certainly 
made progress ‘ coldly enough.’ He had on taking office complained 
of the grievous waste of money which had taken place in Bramante's 
and Raphael’s time, and he was doubtless fully justified, but he does 
not appear to have possessed the strength of character, found presently 
in Michelangelo, to arrest the jobbery and the officialism which were 
at the bottom of it ; still less does he seem to have had the vigour and 
push which in so long a term of office should have sufficed to complete 
the plan and to connect his name with St. Peter’s in its final shape. 
When Michelangelo, in 1547, became sole architect, St. Peter’s was 
to all intents and purposes still to build. The four great piers of the 
cupola, strengthened and enlarged since Bramante’s day, were in their 
place, and the three tribunes opening out of the great hall had taken 
shape, together with some of the adjacent chapels. Sangallo had 
raised the floor considerably, thus burying the lower parts of the piers, 
and he substituted, it is believed, the bases on the present level in the 
parts about the cupola. It is not possible to ascertain the exact height 
which the cupola piers had reached at this date. 

Michelangelo, as we have said, was appointed sole architect in 
1547. He at once set to work in characteristic fashion. Having 
refused all payment for his services from the moment of his acceptance 
of office, he had placed himself in a position which enabled him to use 
a strong hand in cheeking the dishonesty and corruption which, he 
was convinced, had for a long time past stood in the way of the com- 
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pletion of St. Peter’s. There is no reason to think that Sangallo was 
any party to these naisdoings, or that he derived any benefit from them. 
He had merely lacked the foi’ce of character to make head against 
them. Michelangelo at once showed to the army of discontented 
officials that he was a master who was to be obeyed. Hitherto the 
building of St. Peter’s had been a happy hunting-ground for jobbing 
contractors, for lazy workmen, and for peculating clerks-of-the-works 
and foremen. To one of these latter, guilty of passing bad material 
(cement), he wrote in terms which do not err on the side of obscurity : 
the delinquent was sternly bidden in future to reject all inferior 
material ‘ even if it came from heaven.’ He showed himself not nierely 
capable of assuming the direction of most difficult technical building 
problems which several of the previous architects had been content to 
leave to subordinates, but showed an intimate practical knowledge of 
detail, which soon told the heads of the departments that they were 
now dealing with a master-builder who was no longer in their hands. 
He speedily earned among them that unpopularity which is often the 
best measure of the degree in which a man is doing his duty. Discon- 
tent soon made itself felt. It is pretty evident, indeed, that Michel- 
angelo, who had right entirely on his side in his crusade against the 
jobbers of his day, was high-handed also in his treatment of the com- 
mittee of deputies appointed to check, in a double sense, the proceed- 
ings of the architect. Michelangelo held a shrewd opinion of the value 
of committees in directing works of art, and he showed it in a practical, 
though not perhaps m strictly regulation manner, by keeping these 
injured officials in contemptuous darkness as to his plans and proceed- 
ings. They did not know, they protested at last to the Pope, 
what was being done, nor how the money was being spent, nor what 
plans were being carried out. The architect took no notice of their 
injured dignity. It must be admitted that he was wise with a view 
to the completion of his work ; but he was, perhaps, one cannot say 
certainly, herein not within his rights. Moreover, in his contempt for the 
Setta Sangallesca as he christened the discontented who opposed him — 
without, it is to be feared, much discrimination or reserve — he needlessly 
made enemies. The deputies, after saying that they knew nothing 
whatever of his plans, unluckily stultified their statement by adding 
that they wholly disapproved of them, and proceeded to appoint 
Nanni di Baccio Bigio — the incompetent architect of the Ponte Rotto, 
a sworn enemy of Alichelangelo, as their spokesman. Michelangelo 
w'ent straight to the Pope and tendered his resignation. The inquiry 
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which followed triumphantly vindicated the action and proceedings of 
the master, and Nanni was summarily sent about his business. But 
the matter did not end here. Once more, in 1560, the deputies, whose 
view it is quite easy to understand, sent formal protest that since 
Michelangelo had been made architect in 1547 they had been mere 
parrots, unable to exercise any control over the architect or the build- 
ing. They had, from their point of view% a just ground of complaint : 
they were a committee who had sat for thirteen years without the 
possibility of exercising their powers. ISIichelangelo, on the other 
hand, pointed out in his indignant letter to Cardinal Carpi, that he had 
been appointed with sole and uncontrolled power over the design 
and carrying out of the fabric. He, too, was right in his contention. 
The fault lay with those who, granting uncontrolled power to the 
architect in his dealing with the fabric, had failed to annul the powers 
of a committee appointed to control. That to Michelangelo’s high- 
handed carrying through of his purpose we owe the completion of his 
cupola, I cannot doubt. He has been seriously blamed, even by his 
admirers, for not adopting a conciliatory course towards this committee. 
That he was fierce and haughty with them one may well believe ; but 
if he had, in a ‘ conciliatory spirit,’ once submitted his plans detail by 
detail — and there was no half-way course open to him — to the judg- 
ment of the deputies, his plans would have ended where all previous 
plans had ended. It is not without amusement that we become aware 
that Michelangelo gave the world an object-lesson, not without its use 
in these days also, of the value of committees in deciding upon projects 
of art. But if he was able on the whole to regard the impasse in 
which he held his checking committee with a certain grim amusement, 
there were times when he was sorely troubled by the anxiety and 
physical toil at his age which the supervision of the building imposed 
upon him, and which the gossip of his enemies made hard to bear. He 
was deeply grieved, too, by the death, in 1555, of his faithful helper 
and right-hand man Urbino — a loss which he expresses in a very touching 
letter written at this time. It is evident that his friends saw how pre- 
carious the master’s own life was at this period. They persuaded him, 
therefore, in 1557 — it is impossible to be too gratefiil for their fore- 
sight — to prepare a model of his cupola so that it could be carried out 
to its details in case of his death. The model, executed by Giovanni 
Franzese, still exists, and it is to its preparation that we owe the com- 
pletion of his cupola. If he could have been persuaded to add to it a 
model of the rest of his building and of his eastern portico, we should 
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have been spared the disastrous changes which, forty years after his 
death, destroyed, by adding the long nave and the present fa9ade, the 
unity of his plan. 

He had, on his appointment as architect, at once reverted to the 
Greek cross ground-plan of Bramante (Plate lxxix.), for which, in a 
later letter to Bartolommeo Ammanati, he expresses warm admiration, 
saying that the great architect had laid down the first ground-plan (he 
does not count ftossellino’s) in a clear and luminous fashion free from 
all confusion, and isolated from all interference to its lights from 
adjacent buildings. In Sangallo’s plan he finds the contrary qualities. 
He complains of the darkness of the remote corners produced by his 
plan— affording opportunities to cut-throats, coiners (one wonders at 
this point if he writes in full earnest), and other evildoers. And he 
adds the noticeable comment that if Sangallo s plan is continued it 
will extend so far on the side towards the palace or north side that it 
will destroy the Pauline Chapel and other buildings, and perhaps 
even encroach on the Sistine Chapel itself. He advises the removal of 
some of Sangallo’s work, and in answer to the objections on the ground 
of the sacrifice of so much work, he says that the stones can be used 
again and that if the apparent loss amounts to a few thousand ducats, 
the gain to the building would be two hundred thousands of scudi and 
three hundred yeai’s of time. Xhese expressions can only imply that 
Sangallo had projected large extensions which so far had only been carried 
out on the south side farthest from the Vatican. It would have obvi- 
ously been impossible for Michelangelo to express any doubt as to what 
might happen to the Sistine or predict the destruction of the Pauline 
if the buildings on that site were already in course of erection. It is 
evidently these external works on the south side which Michelangelo pre- 
sently demolished: the deputies complained bitterly of his ‘demolitions,’ 
a phrase which cannot apply to his dealings with the piers, where he 
added enormous masses to the existing masonry, with a view of placing 
on them a cupola far greater than had been projected hitherto. It is 
in the light of this intention that his adoption of Bramante’s Greek 
cross so strongly commends itself from every point of view. Had his 
design been carried through both externally and internally, the result 
would have been not merely a most noble cupola, but a most noble 
church. Internally, the effect of the incomparable dome would have 
made itself felt fi’om every part of the building, adding to the reduction 
in size rather tlian detracting from the sense of vastness in the building 
because that vastness could have been comprehended immediately, and 
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without any process of reasoning in which the mind has to be called in 
to aid, by comparisons, the sense of sight. As w'e have already said, 
the great range of Corinthian pilasters upon the piers of the nave 
which now leave so unsatisfactory a feeling upon the mind, would not 
have been there : they are comparatively unobjectionable on the piers 
of the cupola, where the enormous space above them reduces them to 
due proportion. Externall}’’, the gain would have been far greater. 
The lengthening of the nave and the placing of the huge fa9ade at the 
present distance from the cupola make it impossible to see the beauty 
of the latter from any part of the piazza in front, so completely is it cut 
off by the upper outline of the portico ; and to realise its true grandeur 
and symmetry one must seek a vantage point on the Pincian, the 
Aventine, or the hills at the back of St. Peter’s. 

It is evident that from the first moment of his appointment as 
architect, Michelangelo had resolved to crown his building with a 
cupola so majestic in its size and its design as to be worthy of the 
chief basilica of Christendom, for he at once commenced that 
strengthening of the four great piers which finally resulted in masses 
of masonry said to be sixty feet square, and solid enough to support 
with ease an even greater w'eight than they are called upon to bear. 
He had it in his mind, as he himself expressed it, to suspend the 
dome of the Pantheon in the air. Here was the feature on which 
he depended for his expression of vast and overwhelming dignity in 
his building; it is here, too, that it will be found. He regarded St. 
Peter’s not so much as a house of prayer for the individual — the four 
hundred churches of Rome with almost as many minor oratories, and 
many times more shrines and stations and way-side crosses fulfilled 
that need in Rome of that day — but as the visible symbol of the 
greatness of the Christian Church, and as the great centre and heart 
of its magnificence. His belief that it was his special mission from 
Heaven to carry this through has already been mentioned. That in 
his architecture, as in his sculpture and in his painting he sought to 
express always a great dominating thought of which be did not make 
others his partners, the reader will, I doubt not, have full assurance. 
He did not here, it is true, give utterance to his purpose — seldom 
indeed had he gone so far as he did in this case when he made confes- 
sion of his simple belief in his great mission. But his meaning, when 
we know the manner of his mind, may be clearly read. St. Peter’s was 
to be the greatest visible temple of God upon earth, and the dome the 
greatest visible symbol of His majesty. 
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If we compare the model made in his lifetime with the existing' 
cupola as it was finished five and twenty years or so after his death, 
the one great point of difference is at once seen to lie in the fact that 
the existing dome has but two skins — an inner vault and outer cover- 
ing, each of a lofty egg-shaped section, with a space between which 
contains steps leading to the lantern, whereas the model contains a 
third vaulting considerably lower than the present vault, and neces- 
sarily of a more semi-circular section. It has been much debated 
whether the removal from the plan of this lower vault was due to 
the architects V^ignola and Giacomo della Porta who completed the 
dome, or whether it was in accordance with Michelangelo’s intention. 
I adopt the latter view, believing that the placing of the two vaults 
within the model was a tentative method giving good opportunity 
of choosing between the two plans. It is difficult to believe that 
Michelangelo proposed at any time to use both vaultings together 
with an outer covering, or three skins as they have been called. One 
of the vaults was surely to be removed and the strictness with which 
it was enjoined upon the architects who completed the dome that 
they were to carry out the plans of Michelangelo according to his 
model, seems to make it certain that they would not have made so 
striking a departure from his plan. The model with its two vaults 
was made in the master’s own lifetime for the avowed purpose of 
leaving clear direction to those who came after him. It is most 
improbable, under these circumstances, that they should have been 
left in doubt as to which of the alternative schemes presented on the 
model he intended finally to adopt. I believe therefore that the shape 
of the inner vault as we now see it in St. Peter’s was that which 
Michelangelo decided to use. 

Minor departures from the model, probably also made in the 
architects’ own lifetime, such as the substitution in the drum of 
curved or segmental pediments for angular over some of the windows, 
are of small import. But externally the omission of the curved 
buttresses which in the model unite the base of the actual cupola 
with the cornice of the drum is a distinct loss of a beautiful feature.^ 
It is difficult to believe that this would have received the designer’s 
consent. 

When Michelangelo died, the cupola was complete to the top 
of the drum. It was not finished till the year 1590 , in the Papacy 

^ Id. St. Paul’s^ Wren has adopted this discarded feature for his dome^ with great advantage to 
its symmetry. 
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of Clement viii. It is at this point that the failure of Michelangelo 
to provide models for his portico shows itself in the light of a disaster. 
If he had done so there is little doubt that the building would have 
been carried out to its completion practically according to his design. 
He had planned a portico consisting of a row of four free columns 
in front of a second colonnade of ten similar free columns ; the whole 
to be placed at the east end of the short shaft or nave of his Greek 
cross plan. But in 1606, more than forty years had passed since the 
day of his death. The reverence for his genius which had bound both 
Pope and architect to the great master’s plans had waned somewhat 
in that time. Paul v. sat on the Papal throne and Carlo Maderna 
was his architect. Between them it was resolved to lengthen the 
nave once more till the plan took form as a Latin cross, and to add 
the facade as we now have it, to the great injury of the external 
design as seen from the east or Piazza side. And so the great 
opportunity passed, and the name of Michelangelo became inseparably 
linked with a building which, if he could have seen it in its ultimate 
shape would have drawn from him utterances more strong than any 
that had been heard from him in his lifetime by pope or cardinal, 
deputy or clerk of the works. 

With the exception of the cupola itself, which we are able to com- 
pare with its model, it is extremely difficult to say where, in the parts 
immediately surrounding the west or cupola end of the church, Michel- 
angelo’s wmrk begins or ends. It is probable, however, that a great 
deal of the detail of the external arrangement of the building at that 
end is due to him. He is probably responsible for the great Corinthian 
pilasters which are placed between the windows and run up the build- 
ing in a height of some 112 feet. Some writers have held that these 
ornaments, for their structural duties are very slight, were a continua- 
tion of the order imposed upon the building by Bramante. But Vasari 
expressly speaks of a Doric order, and it will be remembered that San- 
gallo in his strictures on Bramante ’s plan finds fault with the propor- 
tions of the capitals of external Doric pilasters. And this seems to 
suggest that some of these were already in their place when Sangallo 
was made architect. We hear of no demolitions under Sangallo, nor 
till the days of Michelangelo himself— and it seems probable, therefore, 
that he demolished the Doric pilasters — a step which one cannot but 
regret, and substituted Corinthian. The use of these Corinthian 
pilaster ornaments both externally and internally has been the subject 
of strongly adverse criticism. There is no doubt that these gigantic 
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pilasters with their assertive capitals, placed as pairs for ornament 
upon the flat surfaces of the nave piers, are responsible for much of 
the feeling of vulgarity and of falseness which unfortunately give the 
first impression to the stranger who enters the nave. It is only just, 
however, to remember that for their obtrusion in this nave, as for the 
nave itself, the master must not be held responsible, The method of 
decoration by these means is open to criticism even on the faces of 
the piers about the cupola, but there at least they do not outrage the 
sense of proportion. The eye soars to the heights within the great 
dome above, so that the details of the pilasters below, as indeed all 
other details, take their proper proportions, or sink into their due 
oblivion. The apology may seem at first sight a poor one. It is, of 
course, a mere admission that there is very much which needs to be 
lost sight of. But few have ever been found to deny that. Still fewer 
have been found who have failed to feel, as they stand beneath it, the 
mysterious effect, the sense of vastness and of grandeur, which belongs 
to this great human achievement. 

It is indeed hopeless for one who has been brought up in the 
worship of the noble Gothic cathedrals of Northern Europe, to 
admire, or even forgive, Michelangelo’s scheme of St. Peter’s as a 
whole, unless he can for the time being entirely forget Gothic, and 
approach the great building from the wholly different standpoint of 
Italian revived classicism. He will even then, when he has become for 
the time being a disciple of the late Renaissance, have much to forgive 
in the too evident divorce of ornament and structure, in the too ready 
admission of clay-cold forms which have no claim to respect on any 
grounds save that they were used by the Romans, and by them very often 
with a good reason which is wholly absent in the Renaissance build- 
ing. All this may and must be granted. But applying to Michelangelo’s 
design for St. Peter’s, so far as it is possible to us now to realise it, the 
only standard by which it is just to the designer, to the building, to the 
spectator himself to judge it, we shall find that those qualities which 
constitute the special virtue of the classical Renaissance style — spacious- 
ness and largeness, with a certain majestic simplicity of construction, 
harmony of parts, and a strong sense of the unity of thought which 
should pervade the whole, these qualities would have been reached, if 
his design had survived to the end, in a degree which has been reached 
by no other building of its st3'le. True, that with it we may find also 
all those faults which were not, as is sometimes said, inseparable from 
the style — it is possible to imagine a classical building quite free from 
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them — but which had, through the pedantic literary classicism of the 
day, come to be regarded as a part of it. Under the great dome we 
cease to be purists, cease almost to be critics. 

As has been said, the beauty of the external dome cannot be 
appreciated in any quite near view, except perhaps from some of the 
heights in rear of the church. From any other near view, especially 
from the front, which should be the most impressive, the drum of the 
dome is so cut off and hidden by the mass of the building that the 
upper visible portion of the dome becomes positively unshapely. One 
of the most satisfactory points of view will be found to be from the 
Aventine, near the gardens of the Priorato of the knights of Malta. 
Here the beautiful proportions of the cupola make themselves felt 
without the obtrusion of the ugly lines of the facade, which in the 
view from the Pincian, even at such a distance and from such a 
height, still greatly injure the effect. But to estimate the mere 
vastness of the dome, no view from within the city is sufficient. 
It must be seen from some point four or five miles off in the Campagna 
when it becomes no longer one of the many domes of Rome, but the 
only dome in Rome, almost Rome itself.^ It is not thus, of course, that 
strict criticism can be applied to the architecture of a building — but it 
is probably thus that the conception of the dome comes nearest to the 
thought which governed the design of the master — namely, to present 
St. Peter’s as a symbol of the great Christian power dominating Rome, 
and through Rome, the world. 

^ Up to the year 1870^ it was the custom on the nig-ht of Easter Sunday to illuminate^ at 
enormous cobt, the dome of St. Peter's by lanterns which followed the main lines of cupola, 
lantern, and cross. The writer saw this m the year in question from the Sabine Hiils near Tivoli. 
The effect of the mighty dome seen through the darkness as if suspended in Heaven can never be 
forgotten- 
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THE LAST WORKS DURING THE PERIOD OF ST. PETER'S— DRAWINGS 
AND WAX MODELS OF VARIOUS PERIODS — OTHER WORKS 

I T would have seemed fitting to have ended our review of Michel- 
angelo’s career with the crowning achievement of the dome of 
St. Peter’s. Thus it would have been preferred both by writer 
and reader. But to omit all reference to the works which during those 
last seventeen years of his life either came from his hand, or were 
the children of his brain, would be to mutilate the recoi'd of an un- 
paralleled old age. The labours which fell to his lot as architect of 
St. Peter’s, between the ages of seventy-two and eighty-nine, constitute 
in themselves a mental and physical feat — the latter feature comes 
strongly to our thought as we look up into the great drum and think 
of its ladders, its scaffoldings, its platforms — for which w^e can find no 
parallel on this side of the days of the Patriarchs. In the presence 
of that task the least addition of work or design becomes the more 
amazing and helps to complete for us a picture which inspires us with 
a feeling of reverence. He says, indeed, of himself in a letter to 
Lionardo, that though he is now so very old and in constant pain 
from his disease, he often, save for that, feels like a boy of thirty. 
When sleepless nights overtook him he was apt to rise, and with the 
candle stuck in his cap in true sculptor’s fashion, attack vigorously a 
block of marble — one of those half finished ‘Pietas’ perhaps, such as 
that which looks down upon us from the high altar in Florence, and 
was once meant by him to keep watch over his own tomb. One who 
saw him thus in his far old age gives a striking account of the vigour 
with which the old man smote the marble from the block. He was 
sculptor at heart to the very end, and used the craft now only for 
pleasure and for exercise. Other recreation he had none, except, we 
are told, an evening ride outside the walls of Rome. 

But it stands to reason that with the absorbing care of St. Peter’s 
upon him ; with the oversight also, no doubt, of the Capitol buildings, 
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which, though Tommaso Cavalieri was in charge of them, were yet a 
responsibility on the master’s mind, he had little time or surplus of energy 
to devote to other designs. That he furnished the general idea of the 
Porta Pia in its original form, now much overladen with additions, is 
doubtless true, but we cannot assign the detail to the master. His 
disinclination to set down in pencil an accurate drawing measured to 
scale seems not unnaturally to have grown upon him. The mental 
effort of striking out a new idea and putting it into a definite shape 
must have ceased to be, as it once was, a joy to him. Yet the old 
spirit led him to listen to proposals for new projects. In 1559, 
Caterina dei Medici (the sister of the murdered Duke Alessandro), 
who had just lost her husband, Henry ii. of France, by his accident in 
the tilting-yard, wrote to bespeak from the hand of the master an 
equestrian statue in bronze. It is amusing to find with what nervous 
precision she exacts the condition that it shall be a strict likeness, and 
in modern armour — she was thinking of her father, ‘ II Pensieroso ’ of 
the Medici Tombs. Michelangelo accepted the commission, stipula- 
ting that Daniele da Volterra should model the horse. The horse was 
duly cast, indeed, but the rider was not set thereon. Michelangelo, 
who never made an exact portrait in his life, perhaps did not take 
kindly to the King of France ‘without his curls and in a handsome 
modern suit.’ It needed Donatello or Verrocchio back again, but was 
no task for the sculptor of the ‘ Tombs.’ 

To the capable but florid sculptor, Leone Leoni, Michelangelo is 
said to have given a design, by the wish of Pius iv., for the monument 
of Jacopo dei Medici, Marquis of Marignano, the Pope’s brother. The 
tomb is now to be seen in the right transept of Milan Cathedral, 
and shows evident signs of Michelangelo’s influence. Ko doubt the 
master gave the lines for the general disposition of the parts, but the 
carrying out speaks plainly of Leone himself. The allegorical bronze 
figures of the virtues, finely modelled and cast, are the work of Leone, 
and show that he was trying to model in the spirit of Michelangelo. 
But there is no nearer connection than such as I have indicated with 
the direct hand of that master. 

But by far the most important work of his old age, after St. 
Peter’s itself, is the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli (Plate lxxxvi.), 
which he designed within the great hall or Calidarium of the baths 
of Diocletian, whose ruins covered a vast space of ground near 
that portion of the Servian wall where the chief Roman railway 
station now stands. The work was not undertaken until the very 
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last year or two years of the master’s life, and once more his reluctance 
to tie himself to the tedious preparation of measured plans and models 
which could have been closely adhered to after his death has robbed 
us of what would assuredly have been a masterpiece of his art, far 
less vast, but more pleasing, than St. Peter’s itself. As it is, the 
architects who followed him later reversed his plan, eventually turn- 
ing into transept that which should have been nave, to the permanent 
of the design. They further robbed the building of its pio- 
portions by stunting the vault of thereof into a curve of flatter 
section. At still later periods all has been done that is in the power 
of man to deface a noble design by ornament of the most tawdry and 
vulgar kind. Yet in spite of it all, Sta. Maria degli Angeli remains 
one of the most impressive of the churches of Rome. It possesses to a 
degree known to few other churches that sense of spaciousness which 
is the special \irtue and heritage of the Renaissance church and which 
makes us forgive so much. The form of the ground plan was origin- 
ally a Latin cross, but with a shaft or nave short in proportion to the 
breadth. It is generally stated that the entrance in the original design 
was at the end which has now become the right transept, while the 
high altar was at the end of the shaft or long arm of the cross, which 
has now become the left transept. Doubtless this was so when it left 
the hands of those who completed it. But I am strongly disposed to 
believe that Michelangelo designed his church with the entrance at the 
end of his long shaft or nave (now left transept), intending the short 
upper arm (now right transept) for the position of his chief tribune or 
choir. I have no doubt whatever that he had proposed to himself 
also a cupola, probably of the form of St. Peter’s, over the great space 
whence his three tribunes issued. The four great ancient piers (now 
hidden by marble facing) have been greatly strengthened, and are equal 
to the task of supporting far more than they are now asked to carry. 
They would have been fit to support a dome of the size needed. This 
would give us a church in which, to one entering it from a portico at 
the end of the original nave, the full effect of the dome would — as at St. 
Peter’s, if Michelangelo’s plan had been adhered to — have made itself 
felt. If, as I believe, this was the master’s design for Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli, it is difficult to imagine a church which would have been more 
worthy of the man. It would have been on a smaller scale an epitome 
of the best points in the architecture of St. Peter’s with its too obvious 
drawbacks minimised, and with even a greater sense of spaciousness. 
But the fate which fell upon St. Peter’s fell also on Sta. Maria. The 
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plan was carried to its end by others. Either they mistrusted their 
own power to add a cupola to the ancient piers, or the money for the 
project was not forthcoming, or, more probably still, Michelangelo had 
left neither plans nor models. The upper portion has the appearance 
of having been carried through in haste. How far the building was 
completed when the master died is uncertain, but all that is above the 
cornice as we see it now has surely gone far from his design. And in 
the year 1749 Vanvitelli wholly remodelled the interior arrangements. 
He turned the nave into a transept, and, prolonging the original left 
transept into a choir, added an entrance porch to the tribune opposite, 
which had been the right transept. Few more disastrous calamities 
have ever befallen a building of such nobility. 

No record remains to us of the plans — there were five in all — 
which Michelangelo drew in 1560, four years before his death, for the 
rebuilding of the church of San Giovanni of the Florentines, which 
stands at the bend of the Tiber, not far below the Ponte St. Angelo. 
It is clear that in his five attempts the master had at length got a 
design after his own heart — for he told the committee of his brother 
Florentines that if they carried it out they would have such a building 
as had never been seen in days ancient or modern. But the church of 
the Florentines was not destined to be completed on his plan, and 
that which we now see is mainly from the design of Giacomo della 
Porta. Of numerous other works whether in architecture, sculpture, 
or painting, freely attributed both in Italy and elsewhere to the hand 
of the master, often without any evidence either of documents or of 
style, we need make no lengthened mention now. The master seems 
at all times in his career to have been good-naturedly ready to furnish 
designs — most often we may suppose of a slight and hasty description 
to other less capable men. Many of the works thus canied out have 
in their day, a less critical day perhaps than this, done duty in 
galleries as original works by the master, while others, without carrying 
their claim so far, are yet extant as works carried out on his design. 
It is difficult to establish in these latter cases the degree in which the 
true design of Michelangelo underlies the final work. We may 
instance in this latter category the great ‘ Raising of Lazarus ’ by 
Sebastian© del Piombo in our National Gallery, the ‘Scourging of 
Christ ’ in S. Pietro in Montorio, and other works by the same painter ; 
and Daniele da Volterra’s ‘Descent from the Cross’ in Sta. Trinita 
dei Monti. The tendency, too, to attach aU that can possibly be 
attached to such a name has never been resisted. But it cannot be 
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said that the master’s reputation has greatly suffered by such attribu- 
tions. He was hard to follow, and still worse to imitate. 

Neither is it possible to analyse with profit the large number of 
small models in wax which are found under the master’s name in the 
museums of Europe, of which a certain number are doubtless genuine 
memoranda for work which he was to accomplish, or studies for his 
own use ; while a very large number are as obviously productions 
from the completed works of Michelangelo by other hands at various 
periods : it does not take long for a wax model to assume an air of 
great antiquity. These last works are suspicious in the degree in 
which they represent with accuracy the final condition of the com- 
pleted work for which they purport to have served as models. The 
same caution is needed with regard to the acceptance of the small 
bronzes which of late years have been attached with more or less con- 
fidence to his name. At no time in his life, in spite of his training 
under Bertoldo, did Michelangelo show great inclination towards work 
in bronze. Neither was work on a small scale, except as an indication 
to himself of something that was to follow, at all to his liking. His 
recreation lay, especially in later days, with the mallet and chisel on a 
large block of marble, rather than in the production of the smaller 
works in which other sculptors and modellers have often found their 
pastime. 

At the same time, while a highly finished wax model claiming to 
be by Michelangelo will naturally be viewed with suspicion, the finish 
alone would not be sufficient ground for its rejection, any more than 
the contrary condition justifies — and sometimes seems to be made to 
justify — the admission of so many unfinished fi-agments of wax 
modelling into pubKe collections under his name. We are reminded 
that Antonio Mini, Michelangelo’s assistant, carried in 1531, together 
with the ‘ Leda,’ with the master’s consent, a case of models which he 
purposed to sell in France. And one may assert with some assurance 
that in the condition of taste in France at that date the mere wax 
memoranda and first thoughts in wax or clay of Michelangelo, such 
as we now rightly treasure, would not have been likely to find 
buyers amongst the dilettanti of the day in that country. It is to be 
supposed that that case of models which Mini took with him con- 
tained small works, which, however broadly handled, would commend 
themselves to the taste of the buyers in France as completed works. 

Of drawings, sketch memoranda, plans and elevations, the number 
which survive under his name in the galleries and cabinets of Europe 
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is very large indeed, many times more numerous than those of any 
master of his day. He is said to have been very generous in his gifts 
of these drawings to those who desired them, and the fact that his 
fame was widespread early in his life no doubt accounts for the pre- 
servation of so large a number. 

The inventory made at the time of his death names only twelve 
drawings as found in his studio, a large number having been recently 
destroyed by him. But in spite of this destruction, ever to be deplored, 
we are rich in these masterly drawings — unconsidered trifles to him, 
but which, coming as they do straight from the master’s brain and 
hand, unspoiled by any chilling intermediate processes, are sometimes 
as eloquent as his most complete achievements. They vary from the 
slightest jottings, first thoughts, studies of arms or legs, little sketches 
of attitude or gesture, almost always in the nude, to the most 
elaborate and masterly studies from the life. But even these latter 
are often done on chance sheets of paper which have served the 
purposes of accounts or memoranda. The Berlin Cabinet has a 
drawing. No. 5182, of a man with his back turned to show the 
anatomical marking of the edge of the scapula. On the back one finds 
in Michelangelo’s fine picturesque hand a page of accounts with the 
date of March 8, 1519, made out at Carrara or Serravezza with records 
of payments for the quarrying of marbles for the fa9ade of San 
Lorenzo. Among the names of the recipients one reads a certain 
Raffaele Cardoccia, reminding us that the ancestors of the poet Giosu^ 
Carducci belonged to those parts. The materials used in these 
drawings are red and black chalk, pencil, reed pen and ink, and 
(rarely where the drawing is genuine) wash. The drawing is, in spite 
of its large and rapid seizure of the leading lines of the movement, and 
the necessary slightness with which passing action has to be recorded, 
almost invariably careful, sometimes extraordinarily careful, but with- 
out any sacrifice of largeness or any approach to the recording of 
useless minutise. The exception to this statement will be found in the 
instances in which he has, apparently at lightning speed, jotted down 
the plan of a design as it occurred to him. Here he has been content 
often with mere symbols for figures — as in one of his drawings for the 
‘ Medici Tombs,’ where the statues are so many Dutch doUs, merely 
representing the position which they will have to occupy, as a more 
speedy method of indication than writing. These scratches represent 
the bottom of the scale, which ranges through every degree of 
desirability and expressiveness up to drawings which for these 
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qualities hardly fall short of the greatest of his works. It was 
not to be expected that the list of drawings which exist under his 
name should not have been swelled by the inclusion of a very large 
number which are not from his hand. Many drawings approximating 
to his style have passed by sale or purchase under his name into the 
great public collections. Others in the same collections are studies 
by his pupils, followers, or later admirers from his completed works, 
or are copies of his sketches. The task of separating the true from the 
false has only been seriously undertaken of late years, and must take long 
before it is accomplished : but much has already been done by eminent 
critics in England, Germany, and Italy to discriminate the true handi- 
work of the master. The Oxford Collection (over fifty under his 
name), the British Museum, Windsor Castle, the Vienna Albertina, 
the Berlin and Munich Cabinets, the Teyler Museum in Haarlem, the 
Louvre, the Casa Buonarroti, the Uffizi, all possess fine genuine 
examples of his hand, but are of necessity undergoing the same 
process of scrutiny and sifting from which they must emerge poorer 
in numbers but richer in trustworthiness.^ 

The drawings to which the greatest interest will naturally attach, 
though they are in many cases not so fine as others which cannot be 
connected with any of his finished works, are those which seem to 
have served as studies or first thoughts for his best known frescoes or 
sculpture. They rarely (except in the cases where they are but studies 
by another hand from his finished w'ork) represent the exact pose or 
detail of the work as it took final shape, but express the motive, or 
indicate the approximate lines of the figure. A few only can be 
mentioned. The British Museum possesses an interesting though 
slight forethought for the ‘Madonna’ of Bruges, on which the 
words ahozzo di Bruges occur, and a study of a man stooping 
over a river for a portion of the ‘ Pisa Cartoon ’ (B.B. 1525). 
Several suggestions for the Madonna of the Sacristy exist — though 
the Louvre drawing which gives a profile view in its exact final 
condition is, from various indications, to be counted as a drawing 
by another hand from the statue itself.® The drawings which can 
be connected with the Sistine Vault and ‘Last Judgment’ are 
numerous. (Plates cxviii.-cxxiii. ) Dr. Ernst Steinmann in his great 
work on the Sistine Chapel, already several times quoted, has brought 

^ SIgBOr F. Neroni Ferri^ the Director of the Uffizi ; Dr. Jacobsen ; Mr. Sidney Colvin ; 
Mr. BerensoD ; Signor A. Venturi have already done much to sift the true firom the false, 

- I Lave no doubt that this opinion will not meet with universal assent. 
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together nearly eighty drawings which may be referred, though not all 
as undoubted originals of the master, to this connection. Trial sketches 
for the Julian and Medici tombs, in various stages of the master’s 
thought, and of the greatest interest, are fairly numerous, and are 
supplemented by a few which are of equal value as mere evidence, by 
the hands of scholars after his sketches. Of architectural drawings 
or of sketch designs for his works — such as for the facade of San 
Lorenzo, two of which exist in the Casa Buonarroti (Plates Liii., nv.) 
— we have also a fair number. It is very noticeable that amongst 
all these drawings, numbering several hundreds, the percentage of 
examples which include any interest save those of the human form or 
of architecture is extremely small. Here, if anywhere, amongst these 
casual jottings, where a man plays with his pencil and lets it some- 
times guide him where it will, we should have expected to find bird 
and beast, tree or flower, landscape or city. Their absence is 
remarkable, and emphasises that characteristic in the bent of 
Michelangelo’s mind which has so often been dwelt on in these 
pages. 

The fact which we have several times recorded, that Michelangelo 
in his far old age returned from time to time to his first love, sculpture, 
and found his recreation in it, receives touching confirmation in the 
existence of several groups which bear both the stamp of his still-burn - 
ing genius and the pathetic evidence of his waning strength. The 
mind turns naturally to the well-known group of the ‘ Entombment ’ 
(Plate xc.) now placed at the back of the high altar in the Duomo of 
Florence. According to Vasari this group had been intended by the 
sculptor for his own tomb, and the same writer says that in the face of 
Nicodemus may be recognised the features of the old man himself. 
But as the work proceeded, Michelangelo had become dissatisfied with 
it, or with himself. It is said, too, that the block proved to be an 
intractable piece of marble, and one day the sculptor broke it and set 
it aside. His studio man Antonio begged and received it, selling it 
presently to one Bandini who set it up in his garden. Ultimately it 
was placed in its present honourable position by Duke Cosimo the 
Third, in 1722. There is no work which came from the sculptor at any 
period of his life which is more full of feeling, more worthy of the 
great thinker and great designer than this most touching and most 
beautiful group. Whether Vasari be right or wrong in seeing in the 
Nicodemus the features of the sculptor, it is impossible not to feel as 
one looks at it that the old man had read into his group the pathos of 
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his own life. It breathes a spirit of deep and earnest religion, and 
of sympathy with weak and suffering humanity such as we have wot 
found in the work of his vigorous middle life, which seems to join 
hands across the three score years and more that lay between, with the 
first great ‘Pi eta’ of his youth, the Madonna of St. Peter’s. The 
fiercer spirit which produced the Christ amongst the terror-stiicken 
souls of the ‘ Last Judgment ’ has wholly passed away again. It some- 
times seems to us like the fever of a day which held him just at that 
phase of his life. The hand in this later ‘ Pieta may have lacked the 
power which guided the chisel in his earlier masterpieces ; the great 
sculptor, the faultless technician may seem to be less present in it, but 
that which gives to Art its true value as a power to hold man’s soul 
and to move his better being — the thought, the feeling, the sympathy 
are here in this group by an old man who was past eighty summers, as in 
no other work of all that brave and strenuous lifetime. Vasari showed 
himself at his best when he tried earnestly to obtain it to place it over 
the old sculptor’s tomb. One almost, when one hears it, forgives him 
his own poor work in Santa Croce under which the bones of Michel- 
angelo now rest. 

* It is said that when the sculptor had broken the ‘ Pieta ’ of the 
Duomo he at once commenced another upon a smaller block. Some 
•wTiters have found this ‘Pieta’ in the ahozzo which stands in the 
courtyard of the Rondanini Palace in the Roman Corso (see Chapter 
VII.). I seek it rather in a group in the chapel of Santa Rosalia 
attached to the Barberini Palace at Palestrina’ (Plate lxxxviii.). This 
group, long ago well known to wandering artists who spent their 
summer in and about the villages that border the Sabine Hills, has 
for some reason received strangely little notice at the hands of writers 
upon art. It is just forty j^ears since, during a chance ride in the 
Sabine Mountains, I became acquainted with this work, and I have 
often wondered when the silence which has surrounded it was 
destined to be broken. Indeed, until within the last year or two, 
when M. Grenier, a member of the French Academy of the Villa 
Medici, published a note upon it in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, it 
has been impossible to obtain a photograph of it. 

It is difficult to see it in its present dark position, made worse by 

^ It iSj however^ sometimes stated that the Palestrina group^ made of local stone^ is part of the 
rock itself in which the chapel is built. The statement can hardly be said to have been proved. 
But if it is true it obviously disposes of my theory, implying that Michelangelo must have visited 
Palestrina and carved the group in situ* 
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the atrocious plaster curtain which helps to conceal it. But the abozzo 
must in my opinion take rank as an undoubted and valuable work of 
the master, belonging apparently to the last period of his life. It 
has reached only a very incomplete stage, the enormous right arm of 
the Saviour not yet being reduced, and consequently appearing colossal. 
The legs are bent under as in so many cases in the work of the master, 
but here to such an extent as to suggest that the sculptor had taken 
a block, and, without previous measurement or guiding line, hewn his 
thought fiercely from the marble and failed to provide sufficient room. 
The Madonna who supports the dead figure from above is left with 
a mere rudely blocked out head of great size. The Magdalene on 
the other side is more advanced. The torso and upper part of the 
legs of the chief figure are probably carried as far as the sculptor 
intended. If the figure of the Madonna had been brought but a 
little further towards its final meaning, this group would hardly fall 
short of the Florentine ‘ Pieta ’ itself in pathetic beauty. But even 
as it is, it deserves a high place among the unfinished works of 
Michelangelo, As has been said, it is doubtless a very late sketch, 
but of magnificent knowledge, and, as far as it has gone, of grand 
execution. As one stands before it, or indeed before any other work 
in which the thought and the feeling hold that place of honour which 
they must hold in a really great work of art, force must be used with 
oneself before the attention can be fixed upon the technical detail 
which underlies the result. For this great sculptor is aiming always 
to express thought through form, rather than mere fact through form. 
But inasmuch as no work of art can express itself except through the 
details of technique any more than a poet can reach our imagination 
except through his use of words and phrases, the bones and anatomy 
of his art, it will be well to ask ourselves here by what virtue in the 
technique of the craft itself these half-shaped blocks of Michelangelo’s 
shaping succeed in impressing us and in suggesting, without elaborate 
terms, their deep intention. The work of a bungler, an incompetent, a 
pretender, has no such power. Even one whose thought is great, but 
who is without the technical power to match it, if we see his work in 
its preliminary masses, leaves his thought unexpressed in the marble. 
With Michelangelo, even in his rudest beginnings, the forms seem to 
be there in the marble, shadowed forth merely, yet ready to step 
beyond the veil. We know what they w-ill be. We should gain 
little more of their essential meaning though we should learn much 
of their ultimate shape, if we could see them several stages further on. 
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I think that if a single technical reason can suffice to answer such a 
question it will be found in the fact that Michelangelo as a sculptor, 
as weU as a painter, in his rendering of human form is concerned first 
and foremost with the bony structure which lies beneath, and which 
as a means of expression is the alpha and omega of his art. In his 
rendering of the nude form — as well as in the draped, he saw always 
to the bone. The muscle which clothes it is magnificently drawn or 
carved, but always, as in nature, depending on the bony structure. 
His followers or liis imitators, or those wffio thought they knew his 
secret, the Bandinellis and the Ammanatis, most often lumped the 
muscle on and left the bones below to take care of themselves. 
Even Raphael, when, deserting his Perugino traditions, he set himself 
to draw as Michelangelo, loads muscle on to nude forms— this may 
be well seen in his nude studies for the ‘ Incendio del Borgo ’ — which 
express rather bulk than strength. The nearest approach in the 
work of Michelangelo himself to a contradiction of this principle 
may at first sight seem to come to us from some of the figures in the 
‘Last Judgment.’ But even there, where the master has gone to 
his furthest point in the representation of massive form — I have in 
my chapter on the fresco made some suggestions on the cause — he has 
given us no figure in which, if we examine it, we shall not find that 
the muscular envelope, however developed, is in complete and discern- 
ible relation to the bones beneath. In this Palestrina group, as in 
all his wmrks begun or completed, through the half-hewn indefinite 
masses may be detected the same searching insistence on this principle. 
Another noticeable point in this work is the hand of the Madonna, the 
only part of that figure which is at all advanced. It is an old, strong, 
thin hand firmly grasping the dead son — ^thoroughly characteristic of 
the sculptor, who is seen again in the bands which run round the 
upper and lower portions of the torso. These bands of which he was 
so fond — we remember them perhaps best from the ‘ Slaves ’ — apart 
from other uses serve as cross lines to correct the downward lines of 
a body. 

But, as I have said, it requires some effort to pass from the con- 
templation of such a group to the analysis of the alphabet by which 
it is expressed. It is the thought and the pathos of the group which 
hold us — the great fact so told to us that it makes us think of the 
thing as it really happened, the crushing terrible grief, the tender 
human affection. This, as he gives it to us here and in the ‘ Pieta ’ 
of the Duomo, is an incident of the greatest of human sorrows that 
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ever befell, an arrested moment out of the great days of suffering to 
Mother or to Son. The suffering, the sorrow, the heart-brokenness, 
great human as well as great spiritual facts, cannot be expressed to 
us except through the rendering, and the right rendering, of the 
technical facts of the human body, which is the external agent of all 
the greater facts. Here at any rate sculpture goes beyond the 
power of words. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE END — THE MAN 

‘Se la vita ci piaoe, essendo anco la morte di mano d'un medesimo maestro, quella 
nm. Cl dovrebbe dispiacere/S&fmg of Michelangelo. 

T he end of the great life came at last in merciful form. One 
Monday in the February of 1564, when he had come to 
within a few weeks of nin^y, the old man was preparing to 
take his evening ride, when he felt iU, and preferred to sit by his lire. 
Two days of sitting up and three of bed, with friends and helpers 
around him, and on the Friday evening of February 23rd, the light 
went out. It is difficult to think of any life, amongst artists or other 
men, of such a length, which had ever been lived out so fuUy and so 
strenuously to its end. Never went ‘ hand and soul ’ so long together 
in a life’s work. From the day when, as an eager child of thirteen, he 
had gone down from Settignano to Ghirlandaio’s workshop, up to 
the day when his eyes grew faint in the studio near Traj an s Forum, 
every day that had passed had been a day in the life of an 

It was to Florence that his thoughts turned in his last few days 
of illness — he desired, as he always had desired, to be there at rest. 
Of the coming of the poor humanity to Florence, of the honour that 
men paid him at the grave, — the most costly in that sort perhaps that 
ever was so paid to a man of art, — of the gorgeous catafalque in 
San Eorenzo, expressed in Florentine fancy, — of the ornate oration 
pronounced by Benedetto Varchi from one of Donatellos pulpits, 
'Vasari speaks with fullest and minutest circumstance. The reader 
may be referred to his pages. It was no fault of Vasari s, whose heart 
was always better than his hand, that the grave of the great Tuscan 
is not worthily crowned with the group of the ‘ Pietk ’ which he had, 
it is thought, prepared for his own tomb. It should have sufficed. 
No man stood less in need of any pompous monument. 

Michelangelo possessed, perhaps as much as any man who ever 
lived, those strongly developed traits of natural temperament, which, 
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showing themselves throughout the actions of a mai ’s life, come to be 
called his personality. History presents us with few examples in which 
such personality seems more striking and more clearly defined, and 
history almost as a consequence shows us few men in whom so many 
apparently opposite qualities can be traced, — almost as a consequence, 
because strong personality implies the presence of those contrasting 
qualities. In a perfect character, — which may be a very different thing 
from a strong personality, — the contrast is not perceived ; the opposing 
qualities being held in such perfect balance and control, that they do 
not protrude themselves, so to speak, above the even surface of the 
character and of the action of the life. But in a strong personality we 
find certain qualities asserting themselves strongly, so strongly as to 
give their colour, easily recognised colour, to the character of the man, 
and, however splendid they may be in their finest development, yet 
invariably showing themselves also in the shape of faults, sometimes 
great faults, often minor faults, often even amusing faults, which 
accompany and are also the complement of the characteristic virtue of 
the man. We enjoy these very faults for the reason that they do help 
to make up the personality, the portrait, of the man whom we desire 
to see and know. We take them as part of the man. It would not 
be the man himself without them. 

And as the man so too his art — strongly, one might almost say 
incomparably, personal, standing alone in a certain sense amongst all 
the art which has ever been produced, in spite of the throng of 
followers, full of strong qualities whose greatness makes the art of the 
man stand out above the crowd, as the Dome of his own St. Peter’s 
above the buildings of Rome ; and full too of drawbacks seen not 
merely by the presence of certain faults which grew out of his virtues, 
but also in the absence of certain great sympathies which count for 
much in other men’s art : — an absence which, as we have seen, was ox 
deliberate choice on his part, and goes far to make the personality of 
his art, but an absence which is doubtless at the bottom of the dislike 
which his art has always created in so many minds. 

As a man his qualities were, to a great extent, with him from the 
first and were with him to the last. The masterful, magnificent will 
which saw in every enterprise its purpose clearly from the first, and 
which brought all the highly-trained forces of mind and body into 
immediate action for its end ; the mental energy which compelled a 
bodily frame of less than average strength — it will not be forgotten 
that his childhood was very sickly, and the last twenty years of his life 
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weighed down by,.a painful disease — to accomplish the work of two or 
three ordinary men ; the broad power of seeing at once the greater 
facts of life,— the essentials of all that he was to put his hand to,— to 
the omission of the meaner facts ; the true humility of his nature 
(strangely in contrast at first sight, yet in no real contrast at all, to that 
impetuous, independent temper of his), which made him at every 
moment of his life a learner, truly the most docile of men. One thinks 
indeed, of the old man in his last years as they found him one snowy 
winter’s day near to the Colosseum. ‘ Why here, and whither going 
on such a day ? ’ ‘ To school, to school to see if I can learn anything, 

and one thinks again of the design of the reverse of Leone Leoni’s 
medal, which the master himself suggested, with the old blind man led 
by a dog. It was the secret of a life, a secret which lay far down out 
of the sight of other men, who saw only the apparent self-assertion, the 
youthful pugnacity, which survived, by reason of his mental and 
physical vigour far into the years when most men lay it by perforce, 
while they did not see the true humility of nature which underlay it all. 
These qualities began to mark his dealings with the world and his work 
in it, at a time when he was hardly out of his boyhood. And so, too, 
did the corresponding faults ; the same fierce occasional fits of temper 
as those which led him to express hasty and ungenerous opinions : the 
same nervous irritability which caused him to throw the letter of his 
nephew, Lionardo, whom he really loved, into the fire, because he said 
the hand-writing amazed him ; the constant despondency which over- 
took him after his periods of most eager, most lofty aspiration ; the 
needless suspicion of the good faith of men about him, often expressed 
in letters, which at the same time bore witness to the most generous 
thoughts, and the most generous deeds to others. The high-handed 
treatment of all opinion contrary to his own ; the impatience with all 
opposition even from men whose attainments qualified them to oppose ; 
and, on the other hand, his tender considerate handling of men of very 
poor capacities who sought his aid. These contraries receive illustra- 
tion, not from one or two, but from countless incidents in the long, 
much tried, life of the man. He can be needlessly fierce and rude of 
speech when he thinks he is being made sport of by Lionardo da Vinci, 
ungenerous of judgment when he fancies he is being trapped by 
Bramante or Raphael; impatiently scornful when he is face to face 
with the ‘sect of Sangallo’; but tender as a woman when poor Urbino is 
to be nursed or when some poor girl needs a marriage dower ; or the 
widow of one who has served him finds the wolf at her door. He has 
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been accused of personal timidity on account of his leaving Florence in 
his early days under the Medici, and again when he left his post as 
engineer in the siege of Florence by Clement and Charles v. The 
reader will have, perhaps, realised that neither ease demands such an 
explanation. The man was no physical coward who faced the terrors 
of the plague with its often-tried power to demoralise and destroy the 
nearest of natural affections, whether in Athens, in Florence, or in 
London, that he might nurse poor Buonarroto, stricken with the fell 
disease, till the brother died in his arms. For the other sort of courage 
his life needs no certificate from any source. Julius and Leo, Clement 
and 'Paul, masterful men one and all, were no match for him in deter- 
mination. He does not fear to let the Duke Alessandro, in whom 
vice and depravity had long killed out all scruple about the life of a 
man, know that he will work for none like him. Life in Rome was 
not too safe in the sixteenth century even without the hatred of Italian 
workmen and jobbing underlings balked of their sources of gain. He 
incurred it fearlessly without looking to his right hand or to his left. 

There is, too, a striking contrast between the outspoken freedom 
and even rashness of his utterances in all matters where he had a right 
to an utterance and the self-control which kept his lips sealed in all 
matters which did not pertain to his immediate duties and to his art. 
There is no artist of his period and country whose surviving letters are 
so numerous — none whose life covers events of such absorbing interest 
to his country. He had lived in Florence in the days of Savonarola, 
and yet there is only one hint in his letters that he had ever known, 
admired, followed tlie great Frate. He is in Rome in the days of the 
Borgia, and yet his letters might have been written from a workshop 
in a Quaker settlement. He is in Florence in the troubled days of 
Alessandro ; first in command as engineer of the defences ; an outlaw 
with a price upon his head ; and the letters of the time are placid 
records of commissions, or complaints about his contracts. He carries 
this unbroken silence about matters which to him, as a patriot and a 
thinker and a student of humanity, must have been very near his heart, 
to a length which, brought doubtless also into his other relations of life, 
gave to it that aloofness which isolated him from the deeper friendships 
that can exist only where there is complete exchange of thought. 
Once only did he find one — in Vittoria Colonna — with whom this 
exchange seems to have been possible. Amongst those who knew 
him and who were actually his friends there were many who were 
devoted to him, whose kindness he valued to the full. To none of 
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these did he fuUy open his heart on any of the subjects which lay 
nearest to it. He reveals his true self, his true thoughts to them only 
as to the rest of the world. They may seek him, as we others must 
seek him, in his works. 

Of his single-minded devotion to his art, — a devotion which in the 
thoughtful days of later life became to him a cause of some self- 
reproach, — the whole career is an evidence. The Art and not what 
the Art brought him was from first to last the motive. Such wealth 
as he acquired was mainly due to the fact that in a long life of 
successful work he had spent almost nothing on himself. There was 
found in his studio when he was dead, money amounting to over three 
thousand pounds sterling of our currency, weight for weight, and he 
had also bought properties for his relations and for his servants. But 
such a sum accumulated in seventy years and more of a great artist’s 
life is no large fortune. His enemies charged him with avarice, 
instancing the case of the Madonna of the Uffizi, for which he com- 
pelled Angelo Doni to pay more than twice the price of the contract. 
But that haughty treatment to the man who had tried to cheapen his 
art had no taint of avarice in it, any more than his summary dealings 
with Ferrara’s agent. It was due to his proud and even chivalrous 
disdain for those who tried to treat his art as a matter of vulgar barter. 
The terms which he accepted for his statues in the Piccolomini con- 
tract, and again for the twelve statues for the Signoria of Florence 
were so ludicrously small as to make the execution of the contract 
ultimately impossible ; while his refusal to accept any stipend for his 
work on St. Peter’s, which extended over seventeen years, is more than 
an answer to the charge of avarice. He had lived from the beginning 
the simplest of lives, in which comfort, as other men counted comfort, 
had no place. His fare was that of his workmen. 

Al zucckerOf alia mula, alle candele^ 

Ag^untom un Jiascon di malvagia 

Resta si vmia ogni forluna mia 

CK i rendo le bilancie a san Michele . — Sonnet lxx. 

In such words does the sculptor of the ‘David,’ the ‘Moses,’ the 
‘ Medici Tombs ’ ; the painter of the Sistine ; the architect of the great 
Dome ; the poet of the Sonnets and the Madrigals, express the wants 
of his old age. The ducats in the broken jars, and in the scraps of 
paper and green canvas bags, that lay about in his studio, were not 
the gatherings of a miser, but the unheeded surplus of a man who in 
that bare home of the Macello dei Corvi had all that he needed in life, 
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and had discovered that happiness consisteth not in the abundance 
of things that a man possesseth. 

But if we acquit Michelangelo on the charge of avarice in the 
ordinary sense of that term, and assign it, as we evidently may, to the 
malicious gossip which created yet other charges on less plausible 
ground, we cannot acquit him of having laid himself open to the 
charge by laxity in his handling of his pledged contracts. He was, as 
we have seen, ever ready to take up new enterprises, though they 
inevitably involved the neglect of earlier obligations. A new design, 
with its instant vision of mysterious creations, fascinated, one may 
even say intoxicated, his brain. The moral obligation of fulfilling 
what he had already undertaken weighed as nothing against this 
overwhelming influence. We saw him undertaking the statues for 
the Piccolomini Altar-piece at Siena at a price which the Cardinal 
should have known was an impossible one. But it is difficult to 
justify or even understand the position of the sculptor who retained 
for over fifty years a sum of money m his hands for work which he 
had never executed and which he could hardly have still dreamed of 
executing. It was the supineness of the executors of Pius in. which 
alone prevented the Piccolomini statues from becoming to him as 
much of a nightmare as the Tomb of Julius. The commission for 
the Twelve Apostles from the operai of the Duomo of Florence was 
undertaken with the same disregard for possibilities. W e may blame 
the operai for the undignified act by which they consented to make 
a contract which secured the services of a great artist at the price of a 
day labourer. As a public body they only — though they should 
have known better — followed the recognised Italian practice of getting 
the best bargain they could. But the sculptor accepted the bargain, 
and the shadow of a ‘Saint Matthew’ was the only result. In the 
case of the Tomb of Julius, the other parties to the contract proved 
to be of a different fibre. They had, it is impossible to dispute, 
just grievance, and it was more than once the word of a pope that 
alone rescued the sculptor from his distressing obligations.’^ No doubt 
Michelangelo taught himself to regard the brief of a pope as complete 
absolution from a disagreeable contract, but it must not be forgotten 
that when Leo in his turn put an end to the San Lorenzo contract, 
the bitterness of Michelangelo knew no bounds. It did not occur to 
him that if he accepted the view that a pope’s mere word could free 

^ Injustice to Miclielangelo one must remind the reader that when at last he handed the 
remaining statues over to Montelupo, he paid down 1200 scudi. 
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him from a disadvantageous contract, then it must follow however 
little we may like the intrinsic morality— that a pope’s word also could 
free a pope himself, whether his name was Julius, or Leo, or Clement, 
from a contract which had ceased to please him. The truth is that 
in this matter of contracts Michelangelo adopted a moral standpoint 
no higher than that which perhaps belonged to the commercial 
morality of his day. But the evident disturbance of mind which his 
letters show upon the question, indicate that mere pressure of work 
was not the sole reason why he was so ill at ease with himself. He 
seems to have suffered from an incapacity to bring himself back to any 
project from which he had once sucked the artistic sweetness. Here 
you have a cause? lying deep down in the tempei ament and in the 
artistic nature of the man. But it is not possible, on this giound, to 
exclude the view of a moral responsibility which he allowed himself 
—probably to his own deserved sorrow of mind— continually to over- 
look. One must not, in one’s admiration for the greatness of the 
artist, nor even for the high qualities which we find in him as a man, 
forgive that in him which, if all artists should take example by it, 
would presently make art the most irresponsible of human pursuits. 

That his private life was pure in an age when laxity of morals 
brought little reproach has been admitted by his most important 
biographers. It is true that the Roman gossips did not fail to try 
to find material out of the life of one who stood so high in the sight 
of men. But that is only the same as saying that the Roman gossip 
—a master of his craft from the days of Horace downwards— was, 
as ever, a good judge of his business and knew what points to fasten 
on. But the record stands the test of examination. Some modern 
writers have indeed been at pains to frame elaborate theories to 
account for this virtue in the man.^ We may perhaps be allowed 
to be content with the fact as it stands without further dissection. 
Uncontrolled too often of temper and speech, his life in other respects 
showed strong sense of control, and asks for no special pleas such as 
genius is apt to put forward for itself. And, be it remembered, we are 
dealing with a man for whom the ordinary conventions of society had 
no charm. A certain dignity and self-respect still seem to fence in 
the life, which in its self-imposed surroundings sank so far below the 
ordinary standards of comfort, and so far flung to the winds all 
the ornament by which the world was then, as now, deceived. 

The charge of paganism which has been brought against the art 

* The reader will find the whole matter discussed at length in Symonds’s Life of Michelangelo, 
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of Michelangelo has, by an almost inevitable process, been sometimes 
also carried over into the inner life and religious feeling of the man 
himself. Orthodox perhaps he was not, insomuch as the thoughts of 
his mind followed a path trodden by few of those who were of his 
faith. But religious he certainly was, with a very genuine and very 
deep religion which dared to see the action and the creations of God 
in regions where less earnest though more conventional minds dared 
not to follow him. Of his own profound and simple trust in God, his 
letters, in their brief, plain utterances, leave us no doubt. His admira- 
tion for Savonarola endured long after the glamour of the great 
preacher’s personal presence had passed away. The great prophets 
and inspirers of his youth — the Bible, Dante, Savonarola, were still the 
prophets of his old age, and, as we have seen, the vision of the Mother 
and the Son was amongst the first as it was amongst the last subjects 
which he strove to realise with his chisel. 

It is, by the way, in this connection somewhat remarkable that his 
work is often spoken of not merely as pagan in the spirit of its rendering, 
but pagan in the choice and character of its subjects. There is no more 
striking instance of the persistence with which a statement once made 
will be repeated and accepted, generation by generation, when a simple 
process of arithmetic once applied would have exploded the fallacy. 
It is possible to find only some twelve to twenty works, existing, 
recorded, projected, or attributed, in which the subject is classical. 
Of these, three are doubtful attributions : one, the ‘ Hercules and 
Cacus,’ was not put in hand; and one, the so-called ‘Adonis’ was 
probably blocked out by him for a figure of the Julian Tomb. The 
total, on the most generous computation, is small in a life’s work 
of such productiveness. The charge of paganism sincerely made 
against him is, beyond doubt, the outcome of the dislike to his 
constant use of the nude in religious pictmes and in religious places. 
On that issue, enough has already been said, when the question has 
arisen in each mdividual case, in the course of these pages. 

It has been the scheme of this book throughout to try to make 
Michelangelo’s art explain its own tendencies as the works that came 
from his hand have passed before us, from the ‘ Battle of the Centaurs ’ 
to the ‘ Pieta ’ of Saint Mary of the Flower, so that the need of any 
extended summing up at the last may be avoided. The book has 
already exceeded its allotted bounds, and the reader will, I trust, 
hold me excused from entering into the interesting question of his 
influence upon the art which was to come after him. The question 
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might be well worth discussing, but it cannot be properly dealt with 
here. He sought no proselytes ; he issued no propaganda ; he left 
no school ; he may almost be said to have trained no pupils.^ Those 
who tried to follow his footsteps, or who believed that they had 
mastered the secrets of his greatness, lacking any share of his power 
of mind and power of hand, made at best but parodies both of his 
thought and of his style. The world is apt to measure the influences 
of his art through them. If what has been written in this book 
should lead the reader to a different standard of judgment it will have 
done all that the author had a right to hope. 

^ See Appendix No. iv. 
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WORKS OF MICHELANGELO IN GALLERIES, 
COLLECTIONS AND CHURCHES OF EUROPE 

AUSTRIA 

Vienna, Royal Gallery. Madonna with Infant Christ and St. John. Tempera, 
circular panel. 26 inches in diam. 

Probably a work by a Ferrarese master. (See Chapter iv.) 

Albertina Gallery. Drawings by Michelangelo. 

BELGIUM 

Bruges, Notre Dame, Madonna and Child. Marble. 1503-5. 

BRITISH ISLES 


London, National Gallery. 

No. 809. Madonna, Infant Christ and St. John, with four angels. Unfinished. 
Tempera, panel. 40 J X 30 inches. 

See Chapter iv. 

No. 790. The Entombment. Unfinished. Tempera, panel. 6S| X 59 inches. 
See Chapter iv. 

Leda. (Offices of the National Gallery.) Oil on canvas. Believed to have been 
suggested by a gem now in the Estense Collection, Modena. Once in the 
Estense Collections at Ferrara. 

See Chapter xv. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 

(a) Marble statue of Cupid (or Apollo) drawing the bow. No. 7560. The left 

arm wanting and restored by Cavaliere Santarelli. The right hand 
broken. 

The statue was found before 1860 by Professor Miliarini and Cavaliere Santarelli in 
the gardens of the Oricellari, Florence, and passed into the Gigli-Campana Collection. 
(See Chapter v.) 

(b) Case of small models chiefly in wax, a portion of the Gherardini Collection 

purchased in 1854 ; of which sixteen bear the name of Michelangelo, 
The most important is a sketch in wax (4108) believed to be for a group 
of Cacus and Hercules; a model in wax (4116) of the David or Apollo 
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of the Bargello and a small terra-cotta mask (4107). There is also a 
colossal hand in terra-cotta (4104) believed to be from a design by 
Michelangelo. A similar hand was once in the Uffizi Collection (recorded 
by Gabhurri), but disappeared thence. 

(c) A terra-cotta model (No. 4119), perhaps by Tribolo, of La Notte ; about 

16 inches long. 

(d) Terra-cotta model (No. 41^^), perhaps by Tribolo, of a River God ; about 

18 inches long. 

British Museum. Department of Mediaeval Antiquities, Wax model. Possibly 
a sketch for the ‘ Crepuscolo.’ 

Print Room. Drawings by Michelangelo. 

Royal Academy, Burlington House. 

Holy Pamily. Tondo. Marble. 

Windsor Castle, Library. Drawings. 

Oxford, Taylorian Institute. Drawings. 

SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh, National Gallery. Case V. Three small wax models of the Lorenzo, 
Giuliano, and Virgin of the Sacristy. 

These models represent the three statues in practically their final form as they 
appear in the sacristy. In the Bargello Collection are wax models of ^Notte' and 
Aurora/ which may have belonged to the series. The three models at Edinburgh 
were found at Siena in 1844 and taken to Florence, where they were bought by Sir 
Hugh Hume Campbell. There is no record of the models at any previous date. 

PRANCE 

Paris, Louvre. Renaissance Sculpture Gallery. Two statues of ^ The Slaves ’ or 
‘ Prisoners.’ Unfinished. Originally designed for the Tomb of Julius ii. Given 
by Michelangelo to Roberto Strozzi, 1544 ; conveyed to France 1550. 

Gallery of Drawings. Drawings by Michelangelo, 

GERMANY 

Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

St. John. Marble. Also ascribed by some authorities to Girolamo da Santa- 
croce or Jacopo Sansovino. 

See Chapter v. Bode, Wilson, Lippmann, Springer, Hencke, and others accept it as 
a work of Michelangelo. Wolfflin, Milanesi, Grimm, and C. Hasse reject it. 

Marble unfinished statue of Apollo; ascribed to Michelangelo. Once in the 
Borghese Collection. 

See W. Bode, Jakrbuch der Kgl Preussischen KumUammlungen^ 1901, Band ii,, § 61. 
Print Cabinet. Drawings by Michelangelo. 

Munich, Print Cabinet. Drawings by Michelangelo. 
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ITALY 

Bologna, San Domenico. Marble statuette of San Petronio and kneeling angel 
for the Area di San Domenico. The statuette of San Procolo, broken by the 
fall of a ladder, was ^ rifatto by Prospero dementi (Spain), and shows no longer 
the handiwork of the master. 

Florence, Uffizi. Madonna and Child with St. Joseph and St. John. Oil, 
Circular panel. 

This picture is occasionally described as tempeia. It is unquestionably an oil 
painting. * 

Drawings by Michelangelo. 

Aocademia delle Belle Arti. 

(1) David. Colossal marble statue, formerly placed on the Ringhiera in front 

of the Palazzo Vecchio, 1500. 

(2) Unfinished marble statue of St, Mattbew\ 

Museo Nazionale (Bargello). 

(1) Adonis : so called. Marble recumbent statue: possibly a figure intended for 

the Tomb of Julius ii. Finished by another hand. 

Heath Wilson states that it is of marble from the quarries of Serravezza, which were 
not opened till 1517. 

(2) Victory. Marble statue, unfinished. 

(3) David. Till lately known as Apollo. Marble statue, unfinished. Once 

in the Boboli Gardens, afterwards in the UflBzi. This is evidently the 
statue of Apollo mentioned by Vasari as begun for Baccio Valori. 

(4) Madonna with Infant Christ and St. John. Marble tondo, unfinished, 

made for Bartolommeo Pitti. 

(5) Bacchus. Marble statue. An early work of his first Roman period, made 
for Jacopo Galli. 

(6) Brutus. Ideal marble bust, unfinished. Tiberio Calcagni worked on the 
drapery. 

(7) Several small terra-cotta and bronze models of River Gods which possibly 

may he referred to originals by Michelangelo for the Medici Tombs. 

Casa Buonarroti. 

(1) Battle of the Centaurs, or the ‘Rape of Deianeira." Marble relief. . Early 

'work of his first Florentine period. Suggested by Angelo Poliziano. 

(2) Madonna and Child (‘Madonna della Scala’). Marble relief. Early 

work of his first Florentine period in style of Donatello. 

(3) Wax model for the Hercules and Cacus. 

(4) Wax model for the David. Anatomical and other wax models. 

(5) Clay model for the David. 

Drawings, letters, and memoranda by Michelangelo. 

New Sacristy of San Lorenzo. Marble statues for the Tombs of the Medici. 

Left side. Crepuscolo (Twilight), unfinished. Aurora (Dawn), with seated statue 
of Ixirenzo di Piero dei Medici, Duke of Urbino. 
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Right side. Notte (Night). Giomo (Bay), unfinished ; with seated statue of 
Giuliano di Lorenzo dei Medici, Duke of Nemours. 

The Virgin and Child, unfinished. Above the slab tomb of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent and his brother Giuliano. 

Santa Maria del Fiore (Duomo). Over the High Altar. Marble Pieta with St. 
Joseph, St. Mary, and the Magdalene. Work of his latest Roman period. 
This work, broken by Michelangelo, was given by him to his servant Antonio. 
Mended by Calcagni was bought by Francesco Bandini for his garden of 

Monte Cavallo, and in placed in its present position by Duke Cosimo. 

Boboli Gardens. Four unfinished marble statues buried in the clay walls of a 
grotto. Probably intended for the facade of San Lorenzo, or for the tomb of 
Julius II. 

Palestrina (near Rome). 

Palazzo Barberini. Chapel of Sta. Rosalia. Marble Pieta, unfinished. 

Rome, Santa Maria Sopra Minerva. Marble Statue of the Risen Christ. 
Worked on by other hands. 

San Pietro in Vincoli, Tomb of Pope Julius ii. Statues of Moses, Rachel, and 
Leah (Active and Contemplative Life). These two worked on by assistants. 
Other portions of the tomb by Raffaello da Montelupo (prophet and sibyl): 
Maso del Bosco (Pope Julius figure) : Giacomo del Duca (terminal figures) : 
the Arms of the della Rovere, by Battista Benti: the Madonna, made by 
Alessandro Scherano da Settignano, from a model by Michelangelo (Vasari). 

A wax model of the Moses exists in the Potocki Museum at Warsaw, purchased in 
France, and a terra-cotta model at Ferrara Museum. A third is mentioned by Vasari. 

San Pietro in Vaticano (St. Peter’s). Pieta in the Chapel of the Pieta (to right). 
Early work of his first Roman period. 

Model of the Cupola, carried out under Michelangelo’s instructions by 
Giovanni Franzese. 1558. 

Palace of the Vatican. Sistine Chapel. Frescoes of the Vault. 1608-12. 
Fresco of the Last Judgment. 1535-41. 

Paoline Chapel. Two frescoes. Much injured and almost wholly repainted. 
The Crucifixion of St. Peter : the Conversion of St. Paul. 1642-49 or early in 
1550. 

Palazzo Rondanini. Corso (courtyard). Marble figure, unfinished ; possibly begun 
for a Pieta ; an arm completely finished on the left-hand portion of the block 

Siena (Duomo), Marble statues of Saints in niches on the front of the Piccolomini 
Altar. Madonna and Child, St. Pius, St. James, St. Gregory, St. Francis, the 
latter begun by Torrigiani and finished by Michelangelo. 

The remaining four do not seem to he from the hand of the master himself, not- 
withstanding the stipulations of the contract. (See Chapter vi.) 

Turin. Sleeping Cupid. Marble. Ascribed to Michelangelo. 

(See Chapter v.) 

Venice. Accademia delle Belle Arti. Drawings by Michelangelo. 
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RUSSIA 

St. Petersburg. Hermitage. Marble statue of a Crouching Man. 

Rathshof, near Dorpat, Livonia. Apollo and Marsyas. Marble relief. Founded 
on a well-known cameo in Florence. Believed to be an early work before the 
Battle of the Centaurs. 

See Chapter ii. 
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architecture and engineering 

Designs for fa<;ade of San Lorenzo, Florence. (Never executed.) 1516-21. 

The Model preserved in the Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, is probably not 
by his hand. 

New Sacristy of San Lorenzo, Florence : to contain Tombs of the Medici. 

Laurentian Library attached to San Lorenzo, Florence : staircase completed by 
Bartolommeo Ammanati and Giorgio Vasari. 

Design for a garden house and garden for the Duke of Mantua at Marmirolo. 
(Not carried out.) 

Fortifications of San Miniato, Florence (1529). (Now removed.) 

Fortifications of the River Arno at Pisa (1529). (Removed.) 

Portions of the fortifications of the Borgo Leonino, Rome. (Not distinguishable 
if still existing.) 1546-7. 

Upper story and cornice of Palazzo Farnese, Rome. Two lower stories by Antonio 
da Sangallo : loggia of river front by Giacomo della Porta. 

Design for St. Peter’s on plan of Greek Cross, with cupola and portico. Cupola 
carried out and portions of west end of the church. Ground plan subsequently 
altered in 1606 to a Latin Cross. (Model of cupola preserved in St. Peter’s.) 
Design and model of the facade of a palace which Paul iii. intended to build near 
San Rocco. The model was made by one Bastiano Malenotti, a foreman 
at St. Peter’s, who received ten ducats for it in 1551. 

Works on both sides the Tiber for the rebuilding of Ponte Santa Maria. The 
bridge was, however, built by Nanni di Baccio Bigio, and was wrecked by floods. 
Known as Ponte Rotto. 

Plan for the buildings on the Capitol Hill, Rome. 

(а) Palace of the Senators. Staircase completed on Michelangelo’s design. 

Upper portion of building altered and carried out by Giacomo della 
Porta. 

(б) Palace of the Conservators, carried out by Tommaso Cavalieri. Mainly on 
Michelangelo’s design. 

(c) Capitol Museum, erected in seventeenth century to correspond with the 
Palace of the Conservators. 

Plan prepared for the Church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, Rome. (Never 
executed.) 
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Plan for the Porta Pia, exclusive of battlements and upper loggia (1560). Plan 
for Porta del Popolo (?). 

Plan for the Church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli, in the Baths of Diocletian, Rome. 
Ground plan by Miichelangelo with subsequent additions and alterations ; and 
portions of the building up to the cornice, probably after his designs, with 
superficial additions and changes. Great Cloisters (now Museo delle Terme), 
from his design : carried out after his death. 

APPENDIX I. (c) 

NOTE ON THE DRAWINGS BY MICHELANGELO 

It is not possible to give a detailed list of the drawings which bear the name of the master m 
many public galleries and m private collections. A certain proportion of these are by pupils 
such as Bastiano da Sangallo, dal Vero, etc.^ from his sketches or after his designs or from 
his finished works. 

The British Museum Print Room ; Windsor Castle Library and Oxford University 
(Taylorian) Collections in England ; the Berlin and Munich Print Rooms in 
Germany ; the Albertina Gallery in Vienna ; the Louvre in Paris ; the Casa 
Buonarroti in Florence ; the Uffizi in Florence ; the Teyler Museum in Haarlem,^ have 
the most numerous collections. The Royal Gallery, Stockholm ; the Accademia, 
Venice; the Staedel Institute, Frankfort ; the Wicar Museum at Lille; the Print 
Room, Amsterdam ; the Chateau Chantilly Collection, and many others possess 
a smaller number, or isolated examples which bear the master’s name. 

Dr. Ernst Steinmann in his great work on the Sistine Chapel publishes repro- 
ductions of nearly eighty drawings, great and small, in various galleries which have 
reference more or less direct to the frescoes of the Vault of the Sistine or to the 
Last Judgment. A proportion of these are not from the master’s own hand. 

The drawing of the Tomb of Julius ii. in the Uffizi is declared by Signor Neroni 
Ferri and Herr Jacobsen to be the work of Aristotele da Sangallo. 

^ Tbe Teyler Museum Collection, of great value as illustrating the work of the artist in all 
his periods, is a collection made one hundred years back, and was unknown to most connoisseurs 
till tbe year (1898) of the Art Congress at Amsterdam. They are published in facsimile by Bruck- 
mann of Munich, 1901, edited by F. von Marcuard. 


APPENDIX 1 . (d) 

DESIGNS FOR GOLDSMITHS’ WORK 

1. Model prepared for a silver saltcellar for the Duke of Urbino (lost). 

This work is mentioned in a letter of June 4, 1537, from Girolamo Staccoli to 
the Duke of Urbino. 

2. Vasari states that Michelangelo designed the Ciborio del Sacramento in Sta. 
Maria degli Angeli, cast in bronze by Jacopo del Duca Siciliano ; Giovanni Bernardi 
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da Castel Bolognese helping to execute the intagli with precious stones. This Ciborio 
is now in the Museum at Naples, under the name of the Ciborio Farnesino, because 
it was done at the expense of Alessandro Farnese, nephew of Paul in., but the lapis 
lazuli and precious stones have been abstracted. 

3, Dagger hilt or sword hilt made in 1507, at Bologna, for Pietro Aldovrandini. 
The latter objecting to the length of the blade, it was given by Michelangelo 
to Filippo Strozzi. 


APPENDIX I. (e) 

RECORDED WORKS BY MICHELANGELO, LOST 
OR UNIDENTIFIED 

Free coloured copy (about 1488) founded on the Temptation of St. Anthony 
by Martin Schongauer. Earliest recorded work of the master. 

Marble copy from an antique Mask of a Faun. 1489-90. 

The head in the Bargello has been identified with this work, but is of later date, 
and by another hand. 

Hercules in marble, 7 feet 8 inches high (1492). Ultimately went to France. Men- 
tioned by Vasari as a work done in the Medici Gardens, 

Sleeping Cupid. 1495. Sold to Cardinal S, Giorgio ; went to Palace of Urbino ; 
thence to Isabella d’Este at Mantua. Went to England. Sometimes identified 
with a work in Turin Gallery. 

Bronze statue of David. Fourth century. Went to France to Chateau of Blois. 
Cast in 1508. 

Cartoon for the Battle of Cascina in the War of Pisa, destined for the Municipal 
Palace, Florence. 1504-5. Destroyed. 

Clay models for recumbent figures. Biver Gods for the lower portions of the Medici 
Tombs, prepared by Michelangelo, were placed in the Sacristy, to be carried out 
by Tribolo. They disappeared. Small clay and bronze models, apparently 
founded on these originals, are in various public galleries in Europe, e.g. Bargello, 
Victoria and Albert Museums. 

Marble statue of Apollo for Baccio (Bartolommeo) Valori, unfinished. 

The unfinished statue in the Bargello has been considered to be this work, but 
latterly the name of David has been given to it. 

A model of a head in wax and a drawing of S. Catherine sent as a present to Pietro 
Aretino (letter of September 7, 1535). 

A picture (or drawing ?) of the Crucifixion, with angels painted (or drawn) for Vittoria 
Colonna, and mentioned by her in a letter to Michelangelo (1535). 

A copy founded on this by A. Allori at Florence. 

A second ^ disegno ’ also mentioned of a Virgin with the Child in her arms for Vittoria 
Colonna ; besides a Christ at the Well (Vasari). 

Model in wax for a horse. Mentioned in a letter, October 27, 1537, from the Duke 
of Urbino to his agent in Rome, Giovanni Maria della Porta. 
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A case of models sent into France in the charge of Antonio Mini, together with the 
picture of Leda, 

Terra-cotta sketch model for the staircase of Laurentian Library, sent from Rome to 
Bartolommeo Ammanati at Florence (letter of January 1559). 

A small bronze model of a River God is mentioned in the inventory of the Medici 
Collection, 1553, as a work by Michelangelo. Adolf Gottschewski thinks that 
he recognises this in the small bronze in the first bronze room of the Bargello 
(Rivista deW Arte, vol. iv. 73-8). He connects this with the Torso in the 
Accademia* 

A sketch of a dead Christ in marble and a statuette of Christ carrying the Cross 
were given by the master to his last servant, Antonio Francese di Giammaria di 
Cast el Durante, 

Various disegni ^ and ^ cartoni ’ are mentioned by Vasai’i as given by Michelangelo to 
Tommaso de’ Cavalieri ; Fra Bastiano ; Messer Bindo ; G-herardo Perini ; Mar- 
chese del Vasto ; Bartolommeo Bettini, etc. A Venus and Cupid was put into 
colour by Pontormo, and is possibly the edition belonging to the Uffizi. 
Several other copies or variations are in existence. 


APPENDIX L (f) 
LITERARY REMAINS 


Sonnets. 

Madrigals. 
Epigrammatic Terse. 


Published under the name of Le Rime di Michelangelo, 
Cesare Guasti. Firenze : Le Monnier. 1863. 

Sammtliche Gedichte MicheIangelo'’s. Sophie Hasenclever ; 
Leipzig. 1875. 


Letters: 495 in number, of which 341 are to his relations and 154 to other 
persons. (Ed. Gaetano Milanesi. Florence 1875.) 


APPENDIX II. (a) 

CHRONOLOGY OF MICHELANGELO’S LIFE 

1475. March 6. Bom at Caprese in the Casentino. 

1488. April 1. Apprenticed to Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

1490. Transferred to the school of Bertoldo in the Medici Gardens. Becomes an 
inmate of the Palazzo Medici (now Riccardi). 

1492. Death of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

1494. October. Michelangelo .leaves Florence for Bologna. Visits Venice. Returns 
to Bologna. Three statues of the Axca di San Domenico. 

(495. Returns to Florence. Makes the statue of Cupid sold to Cardinal San 
Giorgio (Riario). 

.496. First visit to Rome. 
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1497. November, First visit to Carrara to obtain marble for the Pieta of St, PeteFs. 

1498. August S7. Commission signed for the Pieta of St. Peter’s. 

1501. June 5. Commission signed for fifteen statues for the Piccolomini altar-piece in 
the Duomo, Siena. 

August 16. Commission signed for the colossal David from the Operai di 
Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence. 

1502 August 12. Commission signed for a David in bronze (2-| braccia) from the 
Operai di Santa Maria del Fiore. Completed in 1508. 

1503. April 24. Commission from the Consoli delF Arte della Lana and the Operai 

di Santa Maria del Fiore for twelve apostles in marble (4J braccia each). 
St. Matthew alone commenced. 

1504. September 8. Statue of David finally placed on its pedestal on the Pinghiera 

(stone platform) in front of the Palazzo Vecchio. 

1504. October. Cartoon of the War of Pisa commenced (finished in August 1509). 
1505 (.?^). Madonna of Notre Dame of Bruges. 

1505. November 12. Second visit to Carrara (to obtain marbles for the Tomb of 

J ulius). 

1506. April 17. Suddenly leaves Rome the day before the foundation of the new 

St. Peter’s was laid. 

Goes to Bologna at the summons of Julius ii. 

1507. Engaged on the bronze statue of Julius ii. for San Petronio (set up on February 

21, 1508; destroyed December 30, 1511). Returns to Florence. 

1508. Spring. Second visit to Rome. On May 10 the Vault of the Sistine is taken 

' in hand. 

In this year, on March 13, Michelangelo, being now thirty-three years old, was 
formally emancipated by his father. 

1 

JL512. The Vault of the Sistine completed ; opened to view in the last days of 1512, 
or first days of 1513. 

1513. Death of Julius ii. Second contract for the tomb signed on May 6. 

1514. June 15. Contract for the Christ of the Minerva (completed in 1521). 

1516. July 4 and 8. Third contract for the Tomb of Julius. 

1516. November 1-18. At Carrara; returns to Rome; prepares model for fa 9 ade of 
San Lorenzo (executed by Baccio d’ Agnolo). 

1516. December. Returns to Carrara, 

1517. Backwards and forwards between Carrara and Florence. Puts in hand a new 

model for the facade (August). 

1518. January 19. Contract signed for the fa 9 ade of San Lorenzo. Visits Pietra 

Santa, Carrara, Avenza, to excavate marbles. 

July 14. Purchases the site of his studio in Via Mozza (now San Zanobi). 

1519. September. Returns from Carrara to Florence. 

October 20. Oifers Pope Leo x. to make a monument to Dante. 

1520. March 12. The contract for the fa 9 ade of San Lorenzo annulled by Pope 

Leo X, 

End of March. Michelangelo undertakes the Sacristy of San Lorenzo and 
Tomb of the Medici. 


M— 14 
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15^1. Various journeys to Carrara to obtain marbles for the Medici Tombs. 

1523. Makes a model for a house and garden for the Marquis of Mantua at Marmi- 

rolo (not executed). 

1524. Undertakes the Laurentian Library. 

1525. Makes a design for the tomb of Bartolommeo Barbazza in San Petronio, Bologna. 

1528. July .2. His brother Buonarroto dies of plague at Florence. 

August 2. The Signoria of Florence commission a group (Samson and the 
Philistine). Never completed. The marble ultimately used for Baiidi- 
iielirs Hercules and Cacus. 

1529. Siege of Florence. January. Michelangelo elected one of the Nine. 

April 3. Appointed to the charge of the fortifications of San Miniato^ and 
afterwards of all the defences of the town and of Tuscany. Visits Pisa, 
Livorno, Ferrara. 

September 21, His flight from Florence: goes to Venice: outIa's\ed: returns 
to Florence : paints the Leda. 

1530. August 12. Fall of Florence. Pardoned by Pope Clement. Continues the 

work on the Tombs of the Medici. 

1532. April 29. Fourth contract for Tomb of Julius n. 

1534. September 25. Death of Clement vii, 

December. Michelangelo finally leaves Florence for Rome. 

1535. September 1. Brief of Pope Paul in. appointing Michelangelo sculptor, painter, 

and architect of the Vatican. 

1537. Makes a silver salt-cellar for the Duke of Urbiiio (lost). 

1541. December 25. The Last Judgment opened to view. 

1542, August 20. Last contract for the Tomb of Julius ii. 

1544. January. Design for a marble tomb for Cecchino Bracci. 

June, 111 in the house of Roberto Strozzi. 

1545. February. Dispute with Sangallo concerning the fortifications of the Borgo 

Leomno of Rome. 

1546. March 20. Made a citizen of Rome. Invited by Duke Cosimo to return to 

Florence. 

1547. January 1. Made sole architect of St, PeteFs. 

1549. Probable completion of the frescoes of Cappella Paolina, 

November 10. Death of Paul iir. 

1552, January 23. Confirmed as architect of St. PeteFs by Julius in. 

1554. December 4. Death of his servant Urbino (Francesco d’Amadore). 

1555. June and September. Again urged to return to Florence by Duke Cosimo to 

complete the Sacristy of San Lorenzo and Laurentian Library, 

1556. September and October. Takes a journey to Spoleto and Loreto. 

1557. May. Once more urged to return to Florence by Duke Cosimo. 

1558. September 28. Sends to Giorgio Vasari instructions for the stairs of the 

Laurentian Library, 

1558. Model prepared for the cupola of St. PeteFs (by Giovanni Franzese). 

1559. January. Clay model for the stairs of Laurentian Library sent to Bartolommeo 

Ammanati, Plans prepared for Church of San Giovanni dei Fiorentini, 
Rome, 
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1560. Commission given by Pius iv. for Porta Pia. Design furnished to Leone 
Leoni for the tomb of the Marchese di Marignano in the Duomo di Milano. 
15641. February 18. Death of Michelangelo in Rome. 

July 14. Funeral of Michelangelo in San Lorenzo, Florence. 


APPENDIX II. (b) 

POPES DURING THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO 

(1475-1564) 

1471. Sixtus IV. (Francesco della Rovere). 

1484. Innocent viii. (Gian Battista Cibo). 

1492. Alexander vi. (Roderigo Lenzoli, or Lancol, who took the name of Borgia 
from his uncle Callixtus in.). 

1503. Pius III- (Antonio Todeschini Piccolomini). 

Commissioned (as Cardinal) fifteen statues for the Altar-piece in the Duomo^ 
Siena. 

1503. Julius II. (Giuliano della Rovere). 

Commissioned (a) Tomb in S. Pietro in Viucoh, Rome, 

{b) The Bronze Statue at Bologna (destroyed). 

(c) The Frescoes of the Sistine Vault. 

{d) The Rebmlding of St. Peter's (to Bramante). 

1518. Leo X. (Giovanni dei Medici). 

Commissioned the Facade of San Lorenzo^ Florence. 

1522. Adrian vi. (Adriaen Florent of Utrecht). 

1523. Clement vii. (Giulio dei Medici). 

Commissioned (a) The New Sacristy of San Lorenzo with the Medici Tombs^ 
Florence. 

{b) The Laurentian Library^ Florence. 

(c) The Last Judgment^ Sistine Chapel, Rome. 

1534. Paul III. (Alessandro Farnese). 

Commissioned {a) (as Cardinal) The Famese Palace, Rome. 

(&) The Last Judgment (continued from Clement vii.), 

(c) Frescoes of Pauline Chapel in the Vatican. 

{d) Appointed Michelangelo Architect of St. Peter's. 

1550. Julius III. (Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del Monte). 

Confirmed Michelangelo as Architect of St. Peter's. 

1555. Marcellus ii. (Marcello Cervini), 

1555. Paul IV. (Giovanni Pietro Caraffa). 

1559- Pius IV, (Angelo dei Medici of Milan). 
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APPENDIX IL (c) 

MEDICI DESCENT WITH REFERENCE TO 
MICHELANGELO’S WORK 


Giovanni Bicci di Avebardo dei Medici^ 1360-1429, 
VK Piccarda Bueri. 


CosiMO Pater Patri^E; 1389-1464, 
m. Contessina dei Bardi. 


Piero il Gottoso, 
1416-69, 

m. Lucrezia Tornabuoni. 


Giovanni, 

1424-63, 


m, Ginevra degli Alessandri. 


Carlo 

(illeg.), 

d. 1402. 


i 

( a ) Lorenzo il Maonipico, 
1449-92, 

m. Clarice Orsini. 


(6) Giuliano, 
14.53-78 

(murdered in Duomo). 

(o) Giulio (ill eg.), 
1478-1.534, 

Pope Clement vii. 


Bianca, 

712. Guglielmo dei 
Pazzi. 


Lorenzo, 1395-1440, 
m. Ginevra Cavalcanti 
(from whom the later 
Medici rulers from 
Grand Duke Cosimo i. 
descended). 


Nannina, 

m. Bernardo Rucellai. 


PlEBO, 
1472-1503 
(expelled), 
m. Alfonsina 
Orsini 


{d) Giovanni, 
1475-1521, 
Leo X. 


(e) Giuliano, 
1479-1516, 
Duke of Nemours, 
m. Filiberia of Savoy. 

Cardinal Ippolito 
(illegitimate), 
1511-35. 


Lucrezia, 

m. Giacomo Salviati 
(grandmother of 
Alessandro, 
Pope Leo xi.). 


MaDI) ALENA, 

m. Francesco Cibo. 


(/) Lorenzo, 1492-1519, 
m, Madeleine de la Tour d'Auvergne. 


Clarice, 

m. Filippo Strozzi. 


ig) Alessandro, murdered 1537 by his cousin Lorenzino 
(illegitimate), 
m. Margherita d’ Austria. 


(A) Catebina, 
1519-89, 

m. Henri ii. of France. 


{a) Lorenzo the Magnificent and {h) his murdered brother Giuliano lie in the slab tomb of 
the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo, beneath the Madonna and Child. 

(c) Giulio, afterwards Clement vii., for whom the Sacristy with the Medici Tombs and the 
Laurentian Library were executed. Also projected the fresco of the Last Judgment. 

{d) Giovanni, Leo x., for whom the facade of San Lorenzo was designed. 

(e) Giuliano, Duke of Nemours, buried beneath his statue above the Notte and Giorno in the 
Sacristy of San Lorenzo. 

C/) Lorenzo, Duke of Urbmo, buried beneath his statue above the Aurora and Crepuscolo. 

(g) Duke Alessandro, ^The Mule,' buried, after his murder, in the sarcophagus of (/) Lorenzo 
his father. 

(A) Catarina dei Medici, who commissioned the equestrian statue of Henri ii. (not executed). 
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APPENDIX III. 

IMMEDIATE FAMILY OF MICHELANGELO 


Lobovico di Buonabroti Simone of Settignano^ 
b, 1444, d, 1534, 

m, (1) Francesca di Neri di Mmiato del Sera (mother of Michelangelo) ; 
(2) Lucrezia di Antonio Ubaldini da Gagliano. 


Lionardo, 
h 1473, 

a Dominican Fiate. 


Michelangelo, 
b, March 6, 1475, 
d. March 16, 1564. 


Buonarroto, Giovanni Simone, Sigismonbo, 
h 1477, h. 1479, b. 1481, 

d 1528. d 1548 d. 1555. 


m. 


(1) Cassandra di Bernardo Foccini ; 

(2) Bartolommeo di Ghezzo della Casa. 


Leonardo (from whom the Buonarroti family of 
b 3 519, Florence were descended). 

d 1599. 


APPEXDIX lY. 

SCHOLARS, ASSISTANTS, OR ARTISTS WHO WORKED 
IN COLLABORATION WITH MICHELANGELO 

Francesco Granacci (1477-1543), fellow-pupil with the master in Ghirlandaio’s 
workshop, and under Bertoldo. Acted as agent in engaging assistants for the 
Sistine Vault ; was himself employed for a few weeks upon the work. 

Jacopo PIndaco (1476-1544), pupil of Domenico Ghirlandaio, worked for a short time 
on the Sistine Vault. 

Giuliano Bcgiardini (1475-1554), worked on the Sistine Vault, carried out cartoons 
or drawings designed by the master, assisted in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo. Is 
believed by some authorities to be the executant of the tempera panel (809) 
in the National Gallery, ^ The Madonna and Child with St. John and Angels.’ 

Pietro Urbano ba Pistoia worked at Bologna on the bronze statue of Julius ir. 
Much employed by the master at the quarries of Carrara and Pietra Santa. 

Lapo di Antonio di Lapo (1465-15£6), sculptor of Florence, employed for a few 
weeks on the bronze statue of Julius ii. 

Ludovico di Guglielmo del Buono (Lotti) (born 1458), apprentice of Pollaiuolo, 
worked for a few weeks on the statue of Julius ii., afterwards became master- 
founder of ordnance to the Republic of Florence. 

Bastiano da Sangallo, called Aristotele, nephew of Giuliano Sangallo, worked for 
a few weeks in 1508 on the Sistine vault. Made many copies of Michelangelo’s 
drawings, some of which have been attributed to the master. The project for 
the ^ Tomb of Julius’ in the Uffizi and that for the ^Medici Tomb’ in the 
Albertina and the San Lorenzo Facade are now believed to be from his hand, 
also the copy of the cartoon of Pisa at Holkham. 

Pietro d’Urbino. He finished, and injured, the statue of the ^ Risen Christ’ of the 
Minerva (1521). Went to Naples shortly afterwards, and is not again heard of. 
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Jacopo m Sa^eo \ employed for a few weeks in 1508 on the Sistine vault. 

Agnolo m Donnino-^ 

Maestko Been aed into di Antonio. Founder of cannon to the Signoria of Florence. 
Cast the statue of Julius ii. at Bologna. 

Baccio n’ Agnolo, architect, made a wooden model of the masters design for the 
Facade of San Lorenzo. Served Michelangelo at the quarries of Pietra Santa in 
1518. 

Antonio Mini la Fieenze (died 1533). Assisted the sculptor in the Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo. Went to France with the ^Leda’ and other works, and died there. 

Raffaello da Montelupo, son of Baccio da Montelupo (1505-67), Made the 
statue of St. Damian in the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, the figure to the right on 
the slab tomb of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Made, by special contract of 
August 20, 1542, the statues of a prophet and a sibyl for the 'Tomb of 
Julius II.,’’ and was responsible for the Madonna (see p. 74). 

Fea Giovanni Angelo da Montoesoli (1507 P-156S). Made the statue of St. Cosmo 
in the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo, the figure to the left on the slab tomb of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Also is said to have helped with the seated figures 
of Giuliano and of Lorenzo. 

Maso del Bosco (Tommaso di Pietro Boscoli da Fiesole) (1501-1574), made the 
recumbent figure of Julius ii. on the tomb. 

Alessandro Scherano da Settignano. Stated by Vasari to have made the Madonna 
of the 'Julius Tomb" from a model by Michelangelo. He was probably a 
workman of Montelupo (see note on page 74). 

Giacomo del Ddtca, assistant to Montelupo, carved the terminal figures on the 
' Tomb of Julius." 

Battista Donato Benti. Carved the della Rovere arms on the ' Tomb of Julius ii." ; 
served Michelangelo as paymaster to the men at Pietra Santa (see document of 
June 1518, where he is described as Scultore Fiorentino). 

Francesco di Bernardino d"Amadoee (called Urbino), studio-helper for twenty-five 
years to the master. Did part of the masonry of the 'Tomb of Julius,’’ for 
which he received 800 scudi, signing the contract of May 16, 1542, by proxjy as 
he did not know how to write. He died 1454. 

Nicolo Pebigoli (Tribolo) (1486-1550). Carried out the pavement of the 
Lauren tian Library. Was to have carried out the ' Heaven ’ and 'Earth," two 
recumbent figures below the tombs of the Medici, from the models by the 
master, but was prevented by illness or other cause. 

Maestro Antonio, detto il Carota, woodcarver, and Battista Tasso, intagliatore, 
carved the ceiling of the Laurentian Library ; and also the desks and seats with 
the help of two other sculptors, namely, Batiista Botticelli del Cinciue, 
intagliatore, and Ciappino (unknown), 

Tiberio Calcagni, was employed to finish the ' Brutus," but refused to touch the face, 
working on the drapery and base only. Also worked on the ' Pieta ’ of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, repairing the broken portions. 

Piero di Jacopo Rosselli prepared the plaster surface of the vault of the Sistine. 

Marcello Venusti (circa 1520-1579 ?) called Mantovano, though he was of Como. 
Painted a good many works from Michelangelo"s designs, as No. 1227 ' The 
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Virgin with Sleeping Child’ (II Silenzio) ; and No. 1194 Christ and the Money 
Changers,’ in the National Gallery, London. Painted a copy of the ‘ Last 
Judgment ’ during Michelangelo’s lifetime, with a portrait of the master inserted, 
now at Naples, 

Giovanni de’ Marchesi da Saltri assisted in the masonry of the ^ Tomb of Julius ii.’ 

Giovanni Fkanzese made the model of the cupola of St. Peter’s, 1558, under Michel- 
angelo’s direction. 

Silvio Cosini da Fiesole (1495-1540) mentioned as one of the master’s pupils by 
Vasari, but was a scholar of Andrea Ferrucci. Employed on the ^ Medici Tombs.’ 
Carved the Mask of the ^Notte’ and portions of architectural sculpture. 

Jacopo Tatti called Sansovino, described as ^ one of his workmen ’ (dei suoi artefici) 
by Vasari, but in evident error ; II Rosso (Gian Battista di Jacopo) is similarly 
described. 

Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo (1494-1557). Executed several pictures in tempera 
from the cartoons or drawings of the master. Has been named as the executant 
of the panel 809, ^Madonna with Christ, St. John and angels,’ in National 
Gallery, London. 

Sebastiano Luciani del Piombo da Venezia (1485-1547). Executed several pictures 
in oil from the cartoons or designs of the master, notably the ^ Raising of Lazarus ’ 
in the National Gallery, and the Flagellation ’ in S. Pietro in Montorio, Rome. 

Daniele Ricciarelli da Volterra (1509-1566). Executed the ^ Descent from the 
Cross ’in the Trinita dei Monti, Rome, believed to be on the master’s design. 
Modelled a bust portrait of Michelangelo, of which several variations exist in the 
Capitol, Casa Buonarroti, and Bargello Collections. Also modelled and cast the 
bronze horse for the statue of Henri ii. of France, commissioned by Catherine 
de Medici to Michelangelo. The horse alone completed by Daniele da Volterra, 

Giovanni da Udine (1487-1566) did the decorations, doubtless from his own designs, 
for the Sacristy of San Lorenzo (now destroyed or covered with whitewash). 

Bartolommeo Amman ati (1511-159S). Took a share in carrying forward the entrance- 
hall and staircase in the Laurentian Library. 

Ascanio Condivi da Ripa Transqne (born 15^5). Author of the L^e of the Master, 
drowned in the Merrocchia, 1574. 

Giorgio Vasari (born 1511, died 1574). Author of the Life of the Master in his 
Lives of the Painters. Helped to carry out the staircase of the Laurentian 
Library. 


APPENDIX Y. 

portraits of MICHELANGELO 

Ascanio Condivi’s Description of the Sculptor at the age of Seventy-nine. 
La Vita di Michelangelo. Transcribed in Rime e Lettere, G. Babera, Florence, 1858. 

^ Michelangelo is of good physique, of a frame rather nervous and bony, than 
fleshy and fat. Healthy above all both by nature and by bodily exercise and self- 
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control in things concerning the appetites ; although from childhood he was sickly 
and precarious, and from manhood he had had two maladies. He suffers, moreover, 
from a painful internal malady (calculus). He has always had a good colour in his 
face; and his stature is as follows — He is in height of medium size; broad in the 
shoulders and in the rest of his body in proportion to these, rather slight than not. 
The face in that part of the head which shows itself in front is of a round form, so 
that above the ears ^ half round (to the back) makes one sixth the circumference. 
Thus the temples come to spread themselves somewhat more than the ears, and the 
ears more than the cheeks, and these more than the rest. So that the head in 
proportion to the face can be called nothing if not large. The forehead in this view 
is square, the nose a little flattened, not by nature, but because when a child, one 
named Torrigiano de^ Torrigiani, a beastly and swaggering fellow, with a blow of 
his fist almost smashed the cartilage of the nose ; yet the said nose, just as it is, is 
proportioned to the forehead and to the rest of the head. The lips are thin, but the 
lower lip somewhat thicker, so that to one who views it in profile it extends a little 
outwards. The chin agrees well with the above-mentioned parts. The forehead in 
profile projects in front of the nose, and this is little less than broken, if it had not 
a little lump in the middle. The eyebrows have few hairs; the eyes may be 
called small rather than otherwise, of the colour of horn, but with varying spots 
of sparkling yellow and blue; the ears well shaped; the hair black as well as the 
beard, except at this time of his life, at the age of seventy-nine, his hair is plentifully 
streaked with white, and the beard is forked, about four or five digits long as 
may partly be seen in his portrait.’ 

POETRATTS (see Notes to the Vasari Life of Michelangelo^ Milanesi. Florence, 
1906). — There are many portraits of Michelangelo in existence, but Vasari mentions 
only four contemporary likenesses. Of these the first is by 

(1) Giuliano Bugiardini, commissioned by Ottaviano dei Medici. This portrait 

has been recognised by Cav. Zobi as that which at the time of his 
writing was in the hands of Signor Fedi. Milanesi believes it to be 
rather a work in possession of a French gentleman, Chaix d’Estang. 

(2) A portrait by Jacopo del Conte, believed by Milanesi to be the portrait 

now preserved in Palazzo Strozzi, Florence. 

(3) Daniele Bicciarelli da Volterra modelled a bust of Michelangelo, of which he 

cast three copies or variations, two for Leonardo, Michelangelo’s nephew, and 
one for himself. His workmen cast a fourth after his death for Diomede Leoni. 
These four may perhaps be identified in the bronze busts in {a) the Museo 
Nazionale (Bargello), Florence, once the property of Antonio del Franzese 
di Castel Durante, last servant of Michelangelo ; (6) the bust in the Capitol 
Gallery, Rome ; (c) the bust in Casa Buonarroti, Florence (attributed to 
Giovanni da Bologna) ; (d) the bust in the Louvre, once in the collection of 

^ I can only thus explain the phrase ^ Sopra Torecchie fa piu di mezzo tondo una sesta parte ’ as 
meaning that if the head above the ears was measured half round to the back it formed not one 
fourth but one sixth, giving as the portraits show immense preponderance to the forward portion 
of the skull. 
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Caj>iiol, Rome 


APPENDIX 


M. Piot. There are four others in existence, apparently variations from 
the same model 

(4) The Medal by Leone Leoni (1561). Obverse : The head of Michelangelo, 
with the words ^Michelangelus : Bonarrotus : FI or : set ; s : ann : 88/ Reverse ; 
an old man, leaning on a staff, and led by a dog. ^ Docebo • iniquos : v : t : 
et : impii : ad : te : conver.’ [The reverse was suggested to Leoni by Michel- 
angelo himself]. In the Casa Buonarroti is a portrait attributed to Marco 
Venusti, perhaps to be referred to one of the originals above mentioned. 
Another in the same collection of a man with dark beard and wearing a 
sort of turban is of doubtful authenticity. 

In the Museum of Naples, on the copy of the ^Last Judgment’ by M. Venusti, is 
inserted a portait of Michelangelo ; and another in the ^Assumption of the Virgin ’ by 
Daniele da Volterra in the Trinita dei Monti Church in Rome. A portrait introduced 
by Vasari into his frescoes in the Cancelleria, Rome. There is a drawing in the 
UflSzi collection of Michelangelo seated attributed to Daniele da Volterra. It has 
not the appearance of a portrait from the life. 
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Accademia belle Belle Artij Florence, Michel- 
angelo’s works in, 49. 

Active Life Racher), on Tomb of Julius, 61, 
67, 70, 72, 74. 

in Medici Tombs, chapters xiii., xiv. 

Adam, in Sistine vault. See Sistme. 

Adonis, recumbent statue in Bargello, 78, 199. 

Aginense, Cardinal Grosso della Rovere, bishop 
of Agen, executor to Julius ii. See Rovere. 

Agnolo, Baccio d’, 102; makes model of San 
Lorenzo Fagade, 214. 

Agostmo di Duccio. See Duccio. 

Alberti, Leon Battista, architect of S. Peter’s, 
106; S. Andrea of Mantua, 167; Sta. 
Maria Novella, Fa9ade, 104; Rimini Temple, 
104, 

Albertina Collection, Vienna, drawings by 
Michelangelo in, 137. 

Albertinelli, Mariotto, painter, employs Bugiar- 
dini, 32. 

Albertoni, tomb in Sta. Maria del Popolo, 68. 

Aldobrandini, Pietro, dagger made for, by Michel- 
angelo, 207. 

Aldovrandi, Gian Francesco, at Bologna, 24. 

Alessandro dei Medici. See Medici. 

Alexander vi. (Rodrigo Borgia). See Borgia. 

Alfonso D’Este, Duke of Ferrara. See Este. 

Amadore, Francesco d’, called Urbino, 13, 214. 

Ammanati, Bartolommeo, architect, 139, 174, 
214. 

Ancestors of the Virgin in Sistine vault. See 
Sistine. 

Angel, Bologna, 26; in ^Last Judgment,’ 150. 

Angelico, Fra Giovanni da Fiesole. See Fiesole. 

Angelo, Fra Giovanni da Montorsoli. See Mon- 
torsoli. 

Sant’, Borgo, Michelangelo’s studio in, 65. 

Antelami’s primitive sculpture at Parma, 147. 

Antonio, Sant’, Martin Schongauer’s engraving 
of, 7-9. 


Antonio del Franzese, Michelangelo’s servant. 
See Franzese. 

Mini, assistant to Michelangelo in New 

Sacristy. See Mini. 

Apollo and Marsyas, relief at Rathshof, near 
Dorpat, 19, 20. 

Apollo or Cupid, South Kensington Museum, 40. 

or David, Bargello, 140-141, 143. 

Apostles for Duomo of Florence, 81. 

Area, Niccolo dell’, sculptor of shrine of St. 

Dominic, Bologna, 25, 26 
Aretino, Pietro, criticism on ‘Last Judgment,’ 
151, 153. 

Arezzo, Michelangelo’s birth near, 1 ; summoned 
to prepare its defences, 113. 

Arno, 2, 3. 

Arte della Lana, 4, 6, 48 
Arts, the Libeial, in tomb of Julius, 72. 
Athletes, so-called, in Sistme vault. See Sistine. 
Aurelius, Marcus, pedestal of statue designed 
by Michelangelo, 163. 

^Aurora,’ or ‘^Dawn’ in Medici Tombs, chapter 

XV. 

Baccelino (Bartolommeo di Pietro), ruins the 
block for the ‘David,’ 48. 

Bacchus, statue in Bargello, 40 
Baglioni, Malatesta, at the siege of Florence, 
113, 114. 

Baldassare, of the ‘Council of Nine’ in Florence, 
113. 

Baldassare, Milanese, Roman dealer, buys the 
Cupid, 37-39. 

Balducci, Giovanni, shrine of St. Peter Martyr 
at Milan, 71. 

Bandinelli, Baccio charged with destroying the 
cartoon, 56-57 ; Hercules and Cacus, 112 ; 
Tomb of Leo x., 118. 

Bandini, once owner of the Pieta now in Sta. 
Maria del Fiore, 187. 
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Barbazza^ Tomb of^ in S, Petronio^ Bologna^ 111. 

Barberini Palace^ Palestrina^ Michelangelo’s 
unfinished Pieta. See Palestrina. 

Bargello^ Florence^, Michelangelo’s woiks in^ 15^ 
40, 77, 141-142, 143. 

Bertoldo’s works in, 18. 

Bari, Niccolo da. See Area. 

Benedetto da Maiano, sculptor. See Maiano. 

Benti, Battista (Tomb of Julius), 213. 

Bentivoglio, Antonio, tomb by Giacomo della 
Quercia, 24. 

Giovanni, Lord of Bologna, 24, 64, 80. 

Benvenuto, Cellini. See Cellini. 

Berlin, Michelangelo’s works at, 39, 186 

Granacci’s panels at, 12. 

Bertoldo di Giovanni, sculptor and teacher, 
13-15, 18, 19, 40. 

Biagio da Cesena, his portiait in ‘^Last Judg- 
ment,’ loO. 

Bigio, Nanni di Baccio, 118 ; builder of Ponte 
Rotto, 172, 17S. 

Birds in Michelangelo’s art, 27. 

Boboli Gardens, Michelangelo’s works in, 79 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 24. 

Bologna, 22, 23-28, 29-31, 33, 80-81, 142. 

Boni, Signor, Sistine vault restoration, 89. 

Borgia, Cesare, 38, 43. 

Rodrigo, Alexander vi., 43, 59, 69. 

Borgo Leonino, defences of, Sangallo and 
Michelangelo, 159-160. 

Pinti, Michelangelo’s studio in, built by 

Cronaca, 51. 

Bosco, Maso del, statue of J ulius ii. on Tomb, 
67, 213. 

Botticelli, Alessandro Filipepi, paintei, 48, 132. 

Battista del Cinque, wood-carver in Lauren- 

tian Library, 140, 213. 

Bourbon, Constable de, sack of Rome, 159. 

Bramante, architect, 82-83, 87, 167, 168, 174. 

Brancacci Chapel in Carmine, frescoes. See 
Carmine. 

Bregno, Andrea, of Milan, sculptor, his work 
in Siena and Rome, 44, 47, 51, 68. 

Bronze, Michelangelo’s works in, 18, 51, 80-81, 
142, 184. 

Bruges, Madonna in Notre Dame, 44, 46, 186. 

Brunelleschi, Filippo, 3, 102, 104, 137. 

Brutus, bust in Bargello, 155. 

Bugiardini, Giuliano, Michelangelo’s assistant, 
31, 32, 84, 125, 213, 215. 

Buonarroti, Buonarroto, Michelangelo’s youngest 
brother, 6, 41, 44, 112, 195. 

Casa, at Florence, works by Michelangelo 

in, 17, 18, 48, 123, 125. 
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JBuonari'oti, Francesca di Neri, Michelangelo’s 
mother, 1. 

Gian Simone, Michelangelo’s brother, 4,* 

6, 44. 

Lionardo, Michelangelo’s brother, Domini- 
can monk, 4. 

Michelangelo’s nephew, 161. 

Lucrezia, Michelangelo’s step-mother, 213. 

Ludovico, Michelangelo’s father, 1-6, 15. 

Michelangelo or Michelangiolo or Michel- 

agnolo, passim. 

Sigismondo, Michelangelo’s brother, C, 

213. 

Cacus and Hercules, statue, or models for, 213 

Calcagni Tiberio, works on Brutus’ bust, 155 ; 
Pieta, 213. 

Cambio, Arnolfo di, his ideal of sleep, 68. 

Campo Santo, Pisa, ^ Last J udgment ’ in, 147. 

Canossa, Counts of, supposed descent of Michel- 
angelo from, 1. 

^ Capitani,’ name for the figures of the Medici 
Tombs, 120, 122, 137. 

Capitol, Rome, designs for the buildings of, 
163-164. 

bust of Michelangelo in Museum of, by 

Daniele da Volterra, 216. 

Capponi, Luigi, sculptor, his work in Rome, 44. 

Niccolo (siege of Florence), 112, 113. 

Caprese, birthplace of Michelangelo, 1, 2, 3. 

Cardiere the Jester, his dream about the 
Medici, 21, 22. 

Cardoccia, named in accounts, 185. 

Carmine, Masaccio’s frescoes m, 16, 31, 

Carota, woo dear ver in Laurentian Library, 140, 
213. 

Carpi, Cardinal, Michelangelo’s fierce letter to, 
173. 

Carrara, quarries of, 60, 103, 109, 185, 

Carthusian Monastery (Museo delle Terme), 
Rome, 181-182. 

Cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari, by Lionardo 
da Vinci, 56. 

of Pisa, by Michelangelo, 32, 56, 57, 58, 

82, 186 

Casa Buonarroti, Florence. See Buonarroti. 

Medici. See Medici. 

Casentino, Caprese in, 1-3 ; La Verna in, 2. 

Caterina dei Medici orders equestrian statue of 
Henry ii. See Medici. 

Cavalieri Tommaso, superintends Capitol build- 
ings, 180. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 16, 56, 57, 116, 159; his 
view of the cartoon, 57. 
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CenciOj Bernardo^ canon of St. Peter's^ orders 
the Christ of the Minerva, 106. 

Centaurs, Battle of, 17, 20, 199. 

Cesare Borgia. See Borgia. 

Charles v., besieges Florence, 113, 114 ; visit 
to Medici Tombs, 117 

Charon in ^Last Judgment,’ 153. 

Chiusi. See Caprese. 

Ciapino, woodcarver in Laurentian Library, 140, 
213. 

Cibo, Cardinal, 114. 

Cinque, Battista del, called Botticelli, in Lauren- 
tian Library, 140, 213. 

Clarice dei Medici, wife of Filippo Strozzi See 
Medici. 

Clement vii. (Giulio dei Medici). See Medici. 

Colonna, Vittoiia, 156, 160, 195. 

Colossus proposed in Piazza San Lorenzo, 111, 
117. 

on Mountain of Carrara, 60 

Colvin, Professor Sidney, 186 note. 

Condivi, Ascanio, pupil and biographer of 
Michelangelo, 1, 5, 7-12, 15, 16, 21, 27, 38, 
41, 44, 52, 57 note, 60, 61, 62, 64, 67, 72, 
75, 82, 87, 92, 94, 119, 214, 215-216. 

Conte, Jacopo del, portrait of Michelangelo, 216 

Contemplative Life Q Leah’) in Tomb of Julius, 
61, 64, 67, 70-72, 74. 

in Tombs of Medici, chapters xiv. , 

XV. 

Conversion of St. Paul, fresco by Michelangelo 
in Paoline Chapel, 157-158. 

Cornelius, on the ^Entombment,’ 33. 

Corniole, Giovanni delle, his view concerning 
the David,’ 149 

Cosimo dei Medici (Pater Patriae), See Medici. 

Duke, places Michelangelo’s Pieta in 

Duomo, 187. 

Piero di, 48, ISO. 

Rosselli. See Rosselli. 

Tura. See Tura. 

Cosini, Silvio, pupil of Michelangelo. See 
Fiesole. 

Cosmas, St., statue of, by Montorsoli, in New 
Sacristy, 135. 

Cossa, Francesco, painter of Ferrara, pictures at 
Bologna, 29, 30 ; probable influence on 
Michelangelo, chapter iv. passim. 

Creation, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Credi, Lorenzo di, 48. 

Crepuscolo (Twilight), in Medici Tombs, chap- 
ter XV* 

Croce, Sta., Church of, Florence, Michel- 
angelo’s tomb in, 188, 


Cronaca, architect and sculptor, 48, 49, 51. 
Crucifix (lost) for the Prior of Santo Spirito, 
Florence, 25. 

Crucifixion of St. Peter, frescoes in Paoline 
Chapel, 156. 

Cumaea, Sibylla, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 
Cupid or Apollo, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
40. 

Cupid, sleeping, statuette, 37-39. 

Cupola of St. Peter’s, Basilica S. Pietro, Rome, 
See Peter. 

Currado. See Ghirlandaio. 


Damian, St., statue of, in New Sacristy, San 
Loi’enzo, by Montelupo, 135. 

Daniele da Volterra. See Volterra. 

Dante, Michelangelo influenced by, 16, 24, 101, 
150, 152-153, 199. 

David, colossal statue in Accademia, Florence, 
47, 51. 

or Apollo, unfinished statue in Bargello, 

140-141, 143. 

lost statue in bronze, 51. 

Dawn (Crepuscolo), in Medici Tombs, chapters 
xiv., XV. 

Day (Giorno), in Medici Tombs, chapters xiv., 


XV. 

Deianeira, or Battle of Centaurs, early relief in 
Casa Buonarroti- See Casa. 

Delphica, Sibylla, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Deluge, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Deposition, or Entombment. See Entomb- 
ment. 

Desiderio da Settignano, sculptor. See Set- 
tignano. 

Desnoyers, Minister of Louis xiii,^/ orders de- 
struction of Leda, 141. ^ 

Diocletian, Baths of, Sta. Maria degli Angeli, 
Carthusian Convent, 181-182. 

Dionigi, Cardinal San (St. Denis). See Gros- 
laye. 

Dolci, Giovanni dei, architect of Sistine chapel, 
82. 


Dome of St, Peter’s, S. Pietro. See Pietro. 

Domenico, S., Church at Bologna, Michel- 
angelo’s works in, 25, 26. 

Donatello, 13, 27, 40, 50, 7l, 101, 108. 

Doni, Agnolo, Holy Family in Ufflzi, oil picture 
painted for, 52-54, 196. 

Donnino, Angelo, 84. 

Duca, Giacomo del, work on the Tomb of Julius, 
67, 213. 

Duccio, Agostino di, sculptor, in i-eference to 
^ David,’ 47. 
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Eabth (Cybele as Goddess of)^ statue of^ in 
Julian Tombj 61. 

in Medici tombs^ 133. 

Ecouen Chateau^ statues of Slaves ’ sent to^ 75, 

^Entombment/ National Gallery panels 29-36; 
Daomoj Florence^ marble group, 187-188. 

Este, Isabella d% 114 ; owns tlie Sleeping Cupid, 
38, 

Evening (Crepuscolo), statue in Medici Tombs, 
chapters xiv., xv. 

Expulsion from Paradise, in Sistine vault. See 
Sistine. 

Ezekiel, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Facaue op San Lorenzo, chapter xii 

Fail of Man, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Fantuccij Giovanni Francesco, proposes to 
Michelangelo to take orders, 110 ; suggests 
the Colossus of San Lorenzo, 110. 

Farnese, Alessandro. See Paul in. 

Palace, Rome, 101-163. 

Pier Luigi, eldest son of Paul iii., 159, 

160, 163. 

Faun, mask of, early work hy Michelangelo, 14, 
15, 17. 

Febbre, Madonna della. See Pieta of St. Peter’s, 
41, 43. 

Ferrara, Alfonso d’Este, Duke of, orders Leda, 
140, 141. 

Michelangelo’s visits to, 29, 30, 113, 140. 

painters of, probable influence on Michel- . 

angelo, chapter iv. 

Ferri, P. Neroni, Director of Uflizi, 53 note, 
180 note, 

Fesch, Cardinal, once owner of the "" Entomb- 
ment,’ S3. 

Ficino, Marsilio, humanist, 15. 

Fiesole, Fra Angelico da, painter, ^Last Judg- 
ment’ and ^Paradise,’ 4 note^ 147^ 149. 

Mino da, sculptor, 4 note^ 68, 127. 

Silvio Cosini da, works on the "" Notte,’ 213. 

Simone Ferrucci da, sculptor, in reference 

to ^ David/ 47. 

stone quarries, used for New Sacristy, 

109, 136. 

Figiovanni, Prior of San Lorenzo, Florence, 114, 
116. 

Florence, passim, 

Francesca, Piero della, or Dei Franceschi, 30. 

Franzese, Antonio del, Michelangelo’s servant, 
216 ; owns the Pieta of Sta. Maria del Fiore, 
187. 

Giovanni, makes model of cupola of St. 

Peters, 173. 
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Fresco process explained , 85. 

Frizzi, Fedengo, sculptor, repairs the Christ of 
the Mineiva/ 106. 

Gallo, Jacopo, 41, 43 ; orders the Bacchus, 40 ; 
Cupid, 40. 

Gambarelli. See Kossellino. 

Gandia, Duke of, son of Alexander iv., his 
murder in Rome, 43. 

Garigliano River, Piero dei Medici droiJvried in, 

108 . 

Gaye on Benedetto Ghiilandaio, 9. 

Geymuller on St. Peter’s, 168-170. 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, sculptor, 27. 

Ghirlandaio, Benedetto, 8, 9 ; his picture in the 
Louvre, 9 note. 

David, 5, 6 

Domenico, master of Michelangelo, 5, 

6-13, 82, 84, 89, 192. 

Ridolfo, 13, 130. 

Giacomo della Porta. See Porta. 

Quercia See Quercia. 

Gie, Marechal de, 51. 

Giocondo, Fra, architect at St. Peter’s, 168- 
169. 

Giorno (Day), statue of Medici Tombs, chapter 
I XV. 

Giotto di Bondone, painter, 10, 147. 

Giovanni dei Medici (Leo x.). See Medici. 

da Udine. See Udine. 

Giovannino, San, statue at Berlin, 39. 

Giulia, the cannon made from Pope Julius’ 
statue, 81. 

Giuliano dei Medici, brother of Lorenzo II Magni- 
fico. See Medici. 

son of Lorenzo II Magnifico. 

See Medici. 

da Sangallo. See Sangallo. 

della Rovere, J ulius ii. See Rovere. 

Giulio dei Medici, Clement vii. See Medici. 

I Goldsmith’s work designed by Michelangelo, 
206-207. 

Gonzaga, Elisabetta, owns the Cupid, 38. 

Gotti, on value of Michelangelo’s prentice 
fee, 6. 

Granacci, Prancesco, painter, 4, 5, 7-9, 12, 15, 
34, 84, 213. 

Grenier, M. on Palestidna Pieta, 188. 

Groslaye, Cardinal Jean de, orders the Pieta of 
St. Peter’s, 41. 

Guelfa, Via, Michelangelo’s workroom in S. 
Onofrio, 56. 

Guglielmo, Fra, da Pisa, his work on the Area 
di S. Domenico, 24. 
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Haarlem, Teyler Museum, Michelangelo’s draw- 
ings in, 186. 

Hawk wood, Sir John, Cartoon of Pisa at, 5?. 

Heath Wilson, 6, 21, 53, 85, 89, 109, 139, 155. 

Heaven, statue in Tomb of Julius ii., 61. 

Hercules and Cacus, proposed group, model 
for (?), 201. 

lost statue, sent to France, 17, 25 note, 

Holkham House, copy of Cartoon of Pisa, 57- 

Holland, Martin of. See Schongauer. 

Holmes, C. J., suggestions concerning National 
Gallery panels, 29-31. 

Holroyd, Sir Charles, 31. 

Hope, representation of, 7l . 

Horse, model of, in wax, 207. 

for statue of Henri ri., cast by Daniele da 

Volterra, 181. 

Holy Family, Bargello marble tondo, 55. 

Diploma Gallery, Burlington House, 

marble tondo, 55. 

National Gallery, tempera panel (No. 

809), 31. 

Uffizi, oil tondo by Michelangelo, 

52-53. 

Human form, Michelangelo's use of, in religious 
pictures, 52, 54, 97, 107, 129. 

Indaco, Jacopo l', assistant of Michelangelo, 84, 
213. 

Isaiah, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Jacobsen, Dr., on drawings of Michelangelo, 
186 note, 

Jacopo della Quercia. See Quercia. 

r Indaco. See Indaco. 

Jeremiah, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Job, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Jonah, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

^ Judgment, Last,' fresco in Sistine chapel, 144- 
155. 

in earlier Italian art, 147. 

Judith, Donatello's statue, makes way for 
David,’ 48. 

Julius II., Giuliano della Bovere. See Rovere. 

in. (Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del Monte), 

confirms Michelangelo as architect of St. 
Peter’s, 172. 

Kensington, South, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 40, 201. 

Lana, Arte della, 4, 6. 

Lapo d’ Antonio, assistant of Michelangelo at 
Bologna, 80, 213. 


Laurentian Library, Florence, 110, 117, 138- 
140. 

Leah, or ^ Active Life ’ (.^), 72. 

Leda, 140-141. 

Leone Leoni, medal of Michelangelo, 4 ; tomb 
of Jacopo dei Medici at Milan, 181. 

Lenoir buys the ^Slaves’ for the Louvre, 75. 

Leonardo da Vinci. See Vinci. 

Libyca, Sibylla, vault of Sistine. See Sistine. 

Liphart, K. E von, owner of ^ Apollo and Mar- 
syas,’ relief, 19. 

Lippi, Filippino, 48. 

Loggia, Palazzo Farnese, completed by Giacomo 
della Porta, 163. 

dei Lanzi (dei Priori), 49. 

Lorenzo, San, Church of, Florence, facade 
design by Michelangelo, 79, 102-107, 121, 
187. 

Funeral of Michelangelo in, 192. 

New Sacristy, 110, 136-138 ; Medici 

Tombs by Michelangelo in, 110, 135-137- 

Old Sacristy, Tombs of older Medici, 108. 

Lorenzo, dei Medici, 11 Magnifico. See Medici. 

di Pier Francesco. See Medici. 

Duke of Urbino, son of foregoing. See 

Medici. 

Lorenzino dei Medici. See Medici. 

Lotti, Lodovico, assistant of Michelangelo at 
Bologna, 80, 213. 

Louvre, Paris, Michelangelo’s works in, 11, 65, 
75, 186. 

Lucca, lunette in San Martino attributed to 
Michelangelo, 35. 

Luciani, Sebastiano del Piombo. See Piombo. 

Lucrezia Buonarroti, stepmother of Michel- 
angelo. See Buonarroti. 

Macello dei Cobvi, Rome, Michelangelo’s 
studio in, 65, 144, 158, 196. 

Macpherson, D. Robert, 33. 

Maderna, Carlo, architect, alters Michelangelo’s 
plan of Nave of St. Peter’s, 177. 

Madonnas, by Michelangelo, of Bargello, marble 
relief, 55, 135. 

of Bruges, marble statue, 44, 135, 

186. 

of Burlington House, marble relief, 

55, 135. 

of Casa Buonarroti (^ della Scala ’), 

marble relief, 17, 20, 21, 135, 

of New Sacristy, marble statue, 134, 

135. 

See also under Entombment, Holy 

Family. 
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Madonnas^ by Michelangelo^ Pieta of St. Peter’s, 
41-43, 135, 143. 

Madonna on tomb of Julius ii. (Scherano), 74. 

Madrigals, 196. 

MaianOj village near Florence, 3. 

Mainardi, Bastiano, 11. 

Mano di Michelangelo, colossal hand, 202. 

Mantegna, Andrea, painter, 30. 

Mantua, Duchess of, Isabella d’Este. See Este. 

Church of S. Andrea, by Alberti, 167. 

Marches!, Giovanni dei, workman on Tomb of 
Julius, 67, 214. 

Marco, San, convent in Florence, 138. 

Marsilio Ficino, humanist, 15 

Maria, Sta., Church of, degli Angeli, Rome, 
181, 182. 

dei Carceri, Prato, 137. 

del Carmine, Florence. See Carmine. 

del Fiore, Duomo, Florence, 103, 

197, 199. 

Novella, Florence, 150. 

Popoloj del, Rome, 66, 68. 

Sopra Minerva, Rome, 106, 118. 

Martino, San, Lucca, 35. 

Masaccio, frescoes by, in Carmine. See Car- 
mine. 

Maso del Bosco. Statue of Julius ii. in Tomb, 
74. 

Mask in the Notte, carved by Silvio Cosino, 129. 

Masques in Florence, with reference to Medici 
Tombs, 129-133. 

Masque of the ^Quattro Complessioni, 129-138. 

Matthew, St., unfinished statue in Accademia, 
Florence, 197. 

Medallions in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Medici Family. Pedigree table, 212. 

Alessandro, illegitimate son of Lorenzo of 

Urbino, 112, 113 note, 114, 117, 122, 144, 
155, 195. 

Averardo, Giovanni, 108. 

Caterina, daughter of Lorenzo of Urbino, 

wife of Henri n., 162, 181. 

Clarice, wife of Filippo Strozzi. Her plain- 
ness of speech, 112 note ; kindness to Michel- 
angelo, 158. 

Clarice Orsini, wife of Lorenzo II Magni- 

fico, 16 note, 112 note, 

Medici dei, Cosmo. Pater Patriae, 138 ; buried 
in Old Sacristy, San Lorenzo, 108. 

Cosmo, Duke, iii., places Pieta in Duomo, 

Florence, 187. 

Giovanni, Leo x., 12, 21, 65, 102-107, 109, 

118, 138, 144. 

Giovanni Angelo, of Milan, Pius iv., 181. 
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Medici dei, Giuliano di Piero, brother of 
Lorenzo II Magnifico, 108, 109, 115, 117. 

Giuliano di Lorenzo, Duke of Nemours, 

son of Lorenzo II Magnifico, 21, 102, 108, 
117, 122. 

Giulio, Clement vii., illegitimate son of 

Giuliano, 66, 108, 109, 115, 118. 

Jacopo, brother of Pius iv., buried in 

Duomo, Milan, 181. 

Lorenzo, II Magnifico, son of Piero II 

Gottoso, 12, 13, 14, 16, 21, 108, 115, 117, 
122. 

Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, son of Piero di 

Lorenzo, 108, 117, 122. 

Lorenzo di Pier Francesco, 37, 39, 43. 

Lorenzino (Lorenzaccio), muiderer of his 

cousin Alessandro, 117, 155. 

Lucrezia Tornabuoni, wife of Lorenzo II 

Magnifico, 212. 

Piero, il Gottoso, son of Cosmo ^ pater 

patriae,’ 108. 

Piero, di Lorenzo II Magnifico, 21, 28, 

102, 108. 

Medici Gaxdens, school of sculpture and paint- 
ing in, 12-15. 

Palace (now Palazzo Riccardi), 15, 16, 37, 

56, 66, 102, 109. 

Tombs, m New Sacristy, San Lorenzo, 

Florence, 43. Chapters xiii. , xiv. 

Michelangelo, passim. 

Michelozzo, 108. 

Milan, tomb of Jacopo dei Medici, 181. 

Milanesi, Baldassare, dealer ; purchases Michel- 
angelo’s Cupid, 37‘'39. 

Miliarini, Prof., discovers South Kensington 
Cupid or Apollo, 201. 

G., editor of Vasari, 2 note, 48. 

Mino da Fiesole, sculptor. See Fiesole. 

Mini, Antonio, assistant to Michelangelo on 
Medici Tombs, 111, 125, 141, 213. 

Gianbattista, uncle of Antonio. His letter 

concerning Michelangelo, 114, 115. 

Miniato, San, defences of, by Michelangelo, 
113. 

Mirandola, Pico della, humanist, 15, 16. 

Modelling : how it differs from carving, 142- 
143. 

Models in wax and clay for Michelangelo’s 
works, 142, 184. 

Montelupo, RafFaelle di, sculptor, 67, 70, 73-74, 

116, 118, 138, 143, 197 note, 213. 

Montorio, San Pietro in, church in Rome, 183. 

Montorsoli, Fra Giovanni Angelo da, 115, 116, 

117, 138, 143, 213. 
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Moscheroni (oi* Mouscron), Flemish merchants, 
44 

Moses^ marble statue in S. Pietro in Vincoli^ 
Rome, 43, 61, 65, 73, 143. 

Mozza, Via, now San Zanobi, Florence, Michel- 
an^^elo's studio in, 31, 109. 

Munich, Print Cabinet, cli*awings by Michel- 
angelo, 186. 

Museum of Capitol, Rome, 163 

Museo Nazionale. See Bargello. Florence. 

Nazionale, Naples, portrait of Michel- 
angelo by Venusti, 217. 

Musignano, Principe di, 38. 

Nanni di Baccio Bioio, aichitect. See Bigio. 

Naples (Museo Nazionale), 217- 

National Gallery, London, 29-36, 140-141. 

Natural forms, absence of, in Michelangelo's 
art, 27, 54, 97, 158 

Nemoms, Duke of, Giuliano dei Medici. See 
Medici. 

Niccolo deir Area, sculptor. See Area. 

Pisano, sculptor. See Pisano. 

Nicolas V. and Basilica of St. PetePs, 166-1G7. 

Noah, in Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Notte (Night), statue in Medici Tombs, chapter 

XV. 

Novella, Church in Florence. See S. Maria. 

Nude, treatment of, in Religious Art by Michel- 
angelo. See Human Form. 

Oil painting by Michelangelo, the Tondo of the 
Ufiizi, 52. 

Onofrio, Sant', Hospital, Florence ; Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon begun there, 56, 57. 

Operai di S. Maria del Fiore, 47-48, 51, 197* 

Orcagna, Andrea Cione d', sculptor, painter, 
architect. ^Last Judgment,' 147, 150. 

Orsini, Clarice, wife of Lorenzo II Magnifico, 
16 note, 

Orvieto, ^Last Judgment' on fa 9 ade of, 147; 
Signorelli's frescoes, 148-149. 

Oxford, Michelangelo's drawings at, 186. 

Palestrina, Palazzo Barberini, Pieta, unfinished 
stone group by Michelangelo, 35, 42, 188. 

Pantheon, Michelangelo's admiration for, 175. 

Paoline Chapel in Vatican, frescoes, 156-158. 

Paris. See Louvre, 

Parma, ‘‘Last Judgment' by Antelami, 147. 

Paul III. (Alessandro Farnese), 66, 144, 157, 
159, 161, 163. 

Paul IV, clothes the Sistine frescoes, 146 ; 
orders return of monks to their cloisters, 110. 


Pensieroso, II, popular name for Lorenzo of 
Urbino in Medici Tombs, chapter 128. 

Perugino, Pietro, painter, sits on committee for 
^ David,' 48 ; frescoes in Sistine, 82, 90, 
146. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare da Siena, architect, his plan 
of St. Peter's, 167-170. 

Pest in Florence. Michelangelo’s brother, 
Buonarroto, dies of it, 112, 195. 

Peter's, St., Rome. See Pietro. 

Petrarch, 24. 

Petronio, San, church of, at Bologna. J. della 
Quercia's portal, 98. 

the bronze statue of Julius ii., 80, 

81 ; Tomb of Barbazza, design for wanted, 

111 . 

Petronius, St., Michelangelo's statuette in San 
Domenico, Bologna, 25. 

Piccolomini, altar at Siena Statues by Michel- 
angelo, 47, 51, lOG, 197 

Pico della Mirandola. See Mirandola. 

Piero 11 Gottoso dei Medici. See Medici. 

di Lorenzo dei Medici. See Medici 

di Cosimo, pamtei, 48 ; Ins share in 

Florentine masques, 130. 

della Francesca, painter. See Francesca. 

Pieta, St. Peter’s, Rome, 41-43. 

S. Maria del Fiore, Florence, 78. 

Palazzo Barberini, Palestrina, 35, 42. 

National Gallery, London (also called 

^Entombment'), chapter v. 

San Martino Saciisty, Lucca (attributed to 

Michelangelo), 35. 

Pietra Santa, marble quarries of, 103. 

Pietro, San, in Vaticano, Basilica of St. Peter’s, 
Rome, 144, 166-179. 

m Vincoli, Rome, Tomb of Julius in, 

61, 64 note, 66, 67, 75. 

in Montono, Rome, 183 ; Bramante's 

Tempi etto, 168 ; Sebastiano del Piombo’s 
painting of the ^ Scourging,’ 183. 

Pinti, Borgo, Florence, Michelangelo's studio 
in, 51. 

Piombo, Sebastiano del (Luciani), 34, 103, 106, 
140, 146, 159, 168, 214. 

Pisa, Michelangelo surveys the fortifications of, 
113. 

Pisano, Giovanni, 147 ; possible influence on 
Michelangelo, 23, 101. 

Niccolo, 147 ; possible influence on Michel- 
angelo, 23, 24, 71, 73. 

Pistoia, probable visit to, 23, 

Pitti, Bartolommeo, tondo relief in Bargello, 
made foi*, 55. 
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Pius III. 5 Antonio Todeschini Piccolomini^ 47^ 
50. 

IV , Angelo dei Medici of Milan^ tomb of 

Giovanni dei Medici at Milan^ 181. 

Plastic element in Michelangelo’s work, 53, 85, 
154. 

Piatfoim (scaffold) of S. Maria Novella (Ghir- 
landaio’s), 11 ; of Sistine vault (Michel- 
angelo’s), 84. 

Po, ferry on, owned by Michelangelo, 160. 

Podesta, palace of, Florence. See Bargello. 

at Caprese, Lodovico Buonarroti, Michel- 
angelo’s father, 1, 2. 

Poggibonsi, Michelangelo’s flight to, 64. 

Poliziano, Angelo da Montepulciano, poet, 15, 
16 note, suggests Battle of Centaurs, relief, 

Polvaccio, marble quarries at, 109. 

Ponte, Bernardino d’ Antonio del, assistant of 
Michelangelo at Bologna, 80. 

Pontormo, Jacopo Carrucci da, painter, 31, 32, 
34, 214. 

Popes, list of in Michelangelo’s lifetime. 
Appendix ii. b. 

Popolo, Church of, Rome. See Sta. Maria. 

Porta, Giacomo della, architect of Loggia in 
Farnese Palace, 163; completes cupola of 
St. Peter’s, 176. 

Pia, Rome, Michelangelo’s plan for, 206. 

del Popolo, perhaps planned by Michel- 
angelo, 206. 

Portraits of Michelangelo. Appendix v. 

Pretormo, Fra Lodovico da, 27, 28. 

Procolo, San, statuette at Bologna, 25, 27, 28. 

Prigioni. See Prisoners. 

Prisoners (^Prigioni’) or ^Slaves,’ unfinished 
statues in Louvre, 65, 67, 74, 75-77. 

Prophets of Sistine vault. See Sistine. 

Prudence, statues of, in Italian sculpture, 7l , 72. 

Puccio, Cardinal Lorenzo, executor to Julius ii., 
64. 

Quercia, Jacopo della, sculptor, portal of San 
Petromo, Bologna, 24, 25, 98, 125 ; influence 
on Michelangelo, 24, 25, 98. 

^ Rachel,’ or ^Active Life,’ Q) statue on Tomb of 
Julius II., 61, 67, 70, 72, 74. 

Raffaelle da Monteiupo, sculptor. SfeeMontelupo. 

d’ Urbino (Raphael). See Urbino. 

Raimondi, Marcantonio, engraved Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon, 57. 

Reggio, Clemente di, 27. 

Religious painting and the nude. See Human 
Form. 
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Restorations and repaintings of Sistine Frescoes, 
88, 89, 146-147. 

Reymond, Marcel, 39, 78 

Riario, Raffaelle, Cardinal S. Giorgio, purchases 
the Cupid, 37-39 ; orders a statue, 40, 43. 

Riccardi, Palazzo, once dei Medici, 15, 16. 

Ricciarelli, Daniele da Volterra See chapter v. 

Riccio, Luigi del, helps Michelangelo in illness, 
158. 

Richard, French writer, on Sistine frescoes, 88. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, once owner of the ^ Slaves,’ 
75. 

Ridolfi, Lorenzo, Condivi’s letter to, 7. 

Cardinal, orders ^Brutus,’ 155. 

Rime, poems, of Michelangelo. Appendix i. f. 

Ringhiera, stone platform befoie the Palazzo 
Vecchio, Florence, position of Donatello’s 
^Judith,’ 48; of Michelangelo’s ^ David,’ 
48, 49. 

Rivers or River Gods in New Sacristy of San 
Lorenzo, 115. 

Robertet, Treasurer, receives a bronze statue of 
David, 51. 

Robbia, Andrea della, on the committee for the 
^ David,’ 48. 

Rome. See under special localities in. 

Rondanmi, Palazzo, Rome, Michelangelo’s un- 
finished marble block in, 78, 188. 

Rosalia, Sta , Chapel of, at Palestrina, with 
Michelangelo’s unfinished Pieta, 188. 

Rosselli, Cosimo, painter, 82 ; on committee for 
the David,’ 48. 

Piero di J acopo, plasterer of Sistine vault, 84. 

Rossellmo (Gambarelli), Antonio, sculptor, his 
Madonnas, 135. 

Bernardo (Gambarelli), architect of St. 

Peter’s under Nicolas v., 166-167. 

Rosso, supposed assistant of Michelangelo, 214. 

Rotto, Ponte (Sta. Maria), Rome, plans prepared 
by Michelangelo, bridge built by Nanni di 
Eigio, 172. 

Rovere della. Basso, Cardinal, buried in S. 
Maria del Popolo, 69 ; Cristoforo, tomb in 
S. Maria del Popolo, 68, 

Francesco, da Sarzana, Sixtus iv. , 82. 

Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino, 66, 

145. 

Grosso, Leonardo, Cardinal Aginensis 

(Agen), 64 7iote, 

Giuhano, Julius ii., 18, 55, 59, 64, 

chapters vh., viii., 69, 82-83, 88, 101, 106, 
109, 115, 145, 195, 197. 

Rustici, Giovan Francesco, sculptor, trained in 
Medici Gardens, 14, 20. 
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Sacbisty^ Newj of S. Loienzo^ Florence^ with 
Medici Tombs by Michelangelo. See 
Lorenzo. 

Old^ of S. LorenzOj Florence^ with earlier 

Medici tombs. See Lorenzo. 

Samson and Philistine^ group^ not executed^ 

112 . 

Sandro Botticelli. See Botticelli. 

di Jacopo^ painter. Appendix iv. 

San Gallo;, Antonio da_, 48^ 49^ 118^, 157^ 159^ 
161^ 169-171 ; his disputes with Michel- 
angelOj 159, 160. 

Bastiano da^ called Aristotele, his 

copy of the cartoon at Holkham Hall, 57, 
84, 213. 

Giuliano da, 48, 102, 105, 167, 169. 

Sansovino, Andrea, sculptor, 48, 69, 102, 138. 

Jacopo, Tatti, sculptor, 102, 202 ; supposed 

assistant of Michelangelo, 214. 

Santa Croce, Girolamo suggested as author of 
the San Giovannino, 202. 

Savonarola, Fra Girolamo, 37, 41, 122, 152-153, 
199. 

Scala, Madonna della, 17, 20, 21. 

Scherano. See Settignano. 

Schiavone. See Area, Niccolo delF. 

Schiavonetti, engraves Michelangelo's cartoon, 
57. 

Schongauer, Martin, 7-9. 

Sculpture and Painting, compared by Michel- 
angelo, 154, 

Sebastiano del Piombo, painter. See Piombo. 

Sera, Francesca del, mother of Michelangelo, 1. 

Serravezza, marble quarries, 103, 185. 

Settignano, Lodovico Buonarroti's home at, 
3, 14, 23, 192. 

Desideiio da, sculptor, 4, 135. 

Gori da, sculptor, 4. 

Pagno da, sculptor, 4. 

Scherano da, works on tomb of Julius, 74, 

213. 

marble cutters from, 109. 

Sibyls by Giovanni Pisano. See Pisano. 

of Sistine Vault. See Sistine. 

Signorelli, Luca, treatment of nude, 148, 149. 

Signoria of Florence, 51, 56, 64, 112, 113, 114. 

Siena, Piccolomini, altar at. See Piccolomini. 

Simoni. See Buonarroti, Lodovico. 

Sistine vault, by Michelangelo, 82-101. 

'^Last J udgment,' by Michelangelo, 144-155. 

Chapel, works by earlier painters in, 82, 

90, 146. 

Slaves Prigioni '), unfinished statues in 
Louvre. See Prisoners. 


Soderini, Pietro, Gonfaloniere of Florence, 56, 
64. 

Sonnets of Michelangelo. See Appendix i. p. 

Spani, Prospero, 27. 

Speranza, Hope, in Italian sculpture, 71- 

Steinmann, Dr. Ernst, 89 note^ 101 7iote^ 122, 
129, 130, 132, 186-187. 

Strozzi, Claiice (dei Medici). See Medici. 

Giovanni Battista, writes an epigram on 

the ^ Notte,' 113 ; Michelangelo’s sonnet to, 
123, 133. 

Filippo, Michelangelo’s present of a sword- 

hilt, or dagger to, 207. 

Roberto, Michelangelo nursed in his 

house in Rome, 1544, 158; presents him 
with the ^Slaves’ now in the Louvre, 75, 
158. 

Symonds, J. A., on Michelangelo's character, 
198 note. 

Tadoeo Taddei, Michelangelo’s Tondo marble 
relief for, in Burlington House, London, 
55. 

Tasso, wood -carver in Laurentian Library, 140, 
213. 

Teyler Museum, Haarlem, drawings by Michel- 
angelo, 186. 

Titian (Tiziano Vecellio da Cadore), his paint- 
ing contrasted with Michelangelo’s, 154. 

Torelli, Lelio, on the Laurentian Library model, 
138. 

Torre Borgia, in danger together with Sistine 
chapel, 88. 

Tori-igiano, Pietro, sculptor, breaks Michel- 
angelo’s nose, 16 ; his work, 20, 47^ 51. 

Tribolo, Niccolo Pencoli, sculptor, 213 ; Medici 
tombs. River God models, 116, 117 ; Pave- 
ment of Laurentian library, 140. 

Tura, Cosimo, painter of Ferrara, 30 ; possible 
influence on Michelangelo, chapter iv. 

Twilight (Crepuscolo), statue in Medici Tombs. 
See Crepuscolo. 

Uccello (Paolo Doni), portrait of Hawkwood, 
57. 

Udine, Giovanni (Nanni) da, painter and 
modeller, 214 ; paints the New Sacristy, 
San Lorenzo, 111-112, 116, 117, 136, 144 
note ; glass windows in Laurentian Library, 
140. 

Urbano, Peter, Michelangelo’s assistant, 80, 
111, 213. 

Urbino, Francesco d’, teaches Michelangelo 
letters at Florence, 4. 
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Urbino^ Francesco d’Amadoi da Castel Durante^ 
called Urbino^ Michelangelo’s servant j, 
works on the Tomb of Julius^ 67^72^ 143^ 
173, 213 

Francesco della Rovere, Duke of. See 

Rovere. 

Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, Duke of, owns 

the ^ Sleeping Cupid/ 38. 

Lorenzo di Piero dei Medici, Duke of. See 

Medici. 

Pietro d% spoils the Christ of the Minerva, 

106. 

RaiFaelle d’ (Raphael), 82-83, 102, 187 ; his 

plan for St. Petei*’s, 168, 170 ; Michel- 
angelo suspects him of plotting against him, 
82, 87. 

Valojri, Baccio, 114; orders the Apollo or 
David of the Baigello, 140-141. 

Vanvitelli, architect, re-models Sta. Maria degli 
Augeli, 183. 

Varchz, Benedetto, 12, 154, 192. 

Vari, Metello and Mario, order the Christ of 
the Minerva, 106. 

Vasari, Giorgio da Arezzo, painter and bio- 
grapher, 1, 5, 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 27, 32, 
41, 44, 48, 56 note^ 57 note^ 60, 61, 62, 67, 
75, 77, 82-83, 87, 94, 116, 119-125, 139, 140, 
141, 146, 153, 157-158, 159, 171, 177, 187, 
192, 214. 


Velazquez, his painting contrasted with Michel- 
angelo’s, 154. 

Veneziano, Antonio, engraves Michelangelo’s 
cartoon, 57- 

Venice, Michelangelo’s visit to, 24. 

Venturi, A , 38 ; (on the lost Cupid ’ of Michel- 
angelo), 68 yiote, 186 note 

Venusti, Marcello, painter, 213, 2l7. 

Verna, La, village in Casentino, 2. 

Verrocchio’s David,’ 48, 49, 74, 108. 

Victory, statue in the Bargello, 77. 

Vienna Tondo, ascribed to Michelangelo^ 86. 

Vignola, with Giacomo della Porta, at Cupola 
of St Peter’s^ 176. 

Vincj, Leonardo da, 111 ; on the committee for 
the ^ David,’ 48 ; cartoon, ^ Battle of 
Anghiari,’ 56 

Viitues, the, in Italian sculpture^ 68j 7l. 

Vittoria Colonna. See Colonua 

Volterra, Daniele da, 214 ; sketch from Michel- 
angelo’s cartoon, 57 ; drapes the figures in 
^ Last Judgment,’ 146 ; casts bronze horse for 
a statue of Henri n., 181 ; ^Descent from 
the Cross,’ 183, 317 ; bronze bust of Michel- 
angelo, 216. 

Wilson See Heath Wilson. 

Wings, in Michelangelo’s ait, 27^ 150. 

Wren, Sir Christophei, architect of St. Paul’s, 
London, 171, 176. 
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CLASSICS OF ART 

U NDER the above title Messrs. Methuen are publishing a 
new Library of Art, which will be specially distinguished 
by profuseness and completeness of illustration. There are 
already many series dealing with Art before the public, but 
the Library which Messrs. Methuen have planned presents features 
which render it unique, and give it special claims to the attention of 
the student and lover of Art. 

The Library is divided into two sections. The first deals with 
Great Artists. The text, by highly competent critics, is concise .but 
sufficient, and there are Chronological Tables, a Bibliography, and such 
Lists and Catalogues as a student may require. 

The Illustrations, for the most part full page plates, will be 
printed with the greatest care, and will be very numerous ; reproduc- 
ing all the Master’s pictures, as far as that is practicable. The first 
volumes in this section are ‘Velazquez,’ ‘Rubens,’ and ‘Titian,’ 
and the number of illustrations assigned to each volume will show 
that the promise of lavish illustration has been fulfilled. 

The second section deals with various Arts or branches or periods 
of Art, and the books are all written by men of recognised authority. 
In these the literary matter will comprise a general survey of the Art 
in question, with a sketch of its origin, development and affinities, and 
a systematic and complete account of its various departments. A 
Bibliography and Chronological Tables and Lists, if necessary, will 
also be given. The Illustrations will include typical and famous 
examples chosen to represent different periods and styles, and Draw- 
ings and Diagrams explanatory of technical processes will find a place. 
The first volumes in this section are ‘ The Art of the Greeks ’ by 
H. B. Walters, and ‘ Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance ’ 
by Dr. Bode of Berlin. 

The volumes are handsome in appearance, of the size of this 
Prospectus, the illustrations are as large as is consistent with con- 
venience, and the type is that of this page. Despite their size, and 
the unusual scale of illustration, the books are published at a com- 
paratively low price. They are under the editorial supervision of 
Dr. J. H. W. Laing. 



The First Volumes are : — 

VELAZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. Translated by Hugh E. 

PoYNTER. With 94" Plates. Wide Royal 8vo. 10s 6d net, 

THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. With 

112 Plates Wide Rojal Svo 12s. 6d net. 

FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

By Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D Translated by J. Haynes With over 80 Plates Wide 
Royal Svo. [Near/tj readi/. 

RUBENS. By Edward Dilloh. With over 500 Plates. Wide 

Royal Svo. 21s.net. [Neatly ■leady. 


RAPHAEL. ByA. P. Oppe. With many Plates. Wide Royal Svo. 

[In the P'iess\ 

TITIAN. By Charles Ricketts. With about 220 Plates. Wide 

Royal Svo. 1 2s 6d net. [In ihe Press. 

GHIRLANDAIO. By Gerald S. Davies. With 55 Plates. Wide 

Royal Svo. [In the 

REMBRANDT’S DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. By 

A. M. Hind. With many Plates. Wide Royal Svo. [In preparatioju 

REMBRANDT’S PAINTINGS. By D. S. Meldrum. With 

many Plates. Wide Royal Svo, [In prepai'ation. 

CARPACCIO. By E. A. C. McCurdy. With many Plates. Wide 

Royal Svo. [In preparation. 

DONATELLO. By Maud Cruttwell. With over 150 Plates. 

Wide Royal Svo. [In preparation. 

TURNER’S DRAWINGS. By A. J. Finberg. With many 

Plates. Wide Royal Svo. [In preparation. 

MICHELANGELO. By Gerald S. Davies. With many Plates. 

Wide Royal Svo. [In preparahon. 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


395 


My true American catarrh (the people seem to have 
a national pnde in it) sticks to me, but I am otherwise 
well. I began my church readings last night, and it was 
very odd to see the pews crammed full of people, all in a 
broad roar at the “ Carol ” and Trial'' 

Best love to all. I have written Charley a few lines by 
this mail, and also Chorley. 


[ To Miss ITogarihi\ 

Westminster Hotel, New York, Ttiesday, Jan. 2 isl 1868 . 

I finished my church to-night. It is Mrs. Stowe’s 
brother’s, and a most wonderful place to speak in. We had 
it enormously full last night (“Marigold" and “Trial”), 
but it scarcely required an effort. Mr. Ward Beecher (Mrs. 
Stowe’s brother s name) being present in his pew, I sent 
to invite him to come round before he left ; and I found 
him to be an unostentatious, straightforward, and agree- 
able fellow. 

My cold sticks to me, and I can scarcely exaggerate 
what I sometimes undergo from sleeplessness. The day 
before yesterday I could get no rest until morning, and 
could not get up before twelve. This morning the same. 
I rarely take any breakfast but an egg and a cup of tea, 
not even toast or bread-and-butter. My dinner at three, 
and a little quail or some such light thing when I come 
home at night, is my daily fare. At the Hall I have estab- 
lished the custom of taking an egg beaten up in sherry be- 
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fore going in, and another between the parts. I think that 
pulls me up ; at all events, I have since had no return of 
faintness.* 

As the men work very hard, and always with their hearts 
cheerfully in the business, I cram them into and outside of 
the carriage, to bring them back from Brooklyn with me. 
The other night, Scott (with a portmanteau across his 
knees and a wideawake hat low down upon his nose) told 
me that he had presented himself for admission in the circus 
(as good as Franconi's, by-the-bye), and had been refused. 

The only theayter,'' he said in a melancholy way, ‘‘as I 
was ever in my life turned from the door of.^^ Says Kelly : 
“There must have been some mistake, Scott, because 
George and me went, and we said, ‘ Mr. Dickens's staff,' 
and they passed us to the best seats in the house. Go again, 
Scott." “ No, I thank you, Kelly," says Scott, more mel- 
ancholy than before, “ I’m not a-going to put myself in the 
position of being refused again. It’s the only theayter as 
I was ever turned from the door of, and it shan’t be done 
twice. But it’s a beastly country ! ’’ “ Scott,’’ interposed 
Majesty, “ don’t you express your opinions about the 
country.’’ “No, sir,’’ says Scott, “ I never do, please, sir, 
but when you are turned from the door of the only theay- 
ter you was ever turned from, sir, and when the beasts in 
railway cars spits tobacco over your boots, you (privately) 
find yourself in a beastly country.*’ 

I expect shortly to get myself snowed up on some rail- 
way or other, for it is snowing hard now, and I begin to 
move to-morrow. There is so much floating ice in the 
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river that we are obliged to leave a pretty wide margin of 
time for getting over the ferry to read. The dinner is 
coming in, and I must leave off. 

[ To Miss Dickensi\ 

Philadelphia, Thursday, Jan, 2$rd, 1868. 

When I wrote to your aunt by the last mail, I accident- 
ally omitted to touch upon the question of helping Anne. 
So I will begin in this present writing with reference to her 
sad position. I think it will be best for you to be guided 
by an exact knowledge of her wants. Try to ascertain 
from herself what means she has, whether her sick hus- 
band gets what he ought to have, whether she is pinched 
in the articles of necessary clothing, bedding, or the like of 
that ; add to this intelligence your own observation of the 
state of things about her, and supply what she most wants, 
and help her where you find the greatest need. The ques- 
tion, in the case of so old and faithful a servant, is not 
one of so much or so little money on my side, but how mast 
efficiently to ease her mind and help her. To do this at once 
kindly and sensibly is the only consideration by which you 
have to be guided. Take carte blanche from me for all the 
rest 

My Washington week is the first week in February, be- 
ginning on Monday, 3rd. The tickets are sold, and the 
President is ‘Coming, and the chief members of the Cabi- 
net, and the leaders of parties, and so forth, are coming ; 
and, as the Holly Tree Boots says : ThaFs where it is^ 
don't you see I 
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In my Washington doubts I recalled Dolby for confer- 
ence, and he joined me yesterday afternoon, and we have 
been in great discussion ever since on the possibility of 
giving up the Far West, and avoiding such immense dis- 
tances and fatigues as would be involved in travelling to 
Chicago and Cincinnati. We have sketched another tour 
for the last half of March, which would be infinitely easier 
for me, though on the other hand less profitable, the places 
and the halls being smaller. The worst of it is, that every 
body one advises with has a monomania respecting Chi- 
cago. Good heaven, sir,” the great Philadelphian author- 
ity said to me this morning, “ if you don’t read in Chica- 
go, the people will go into fits.” In reference to fatigue, I 
answered : '' Well, I would rather they went into fits than 

I did.” But he didn’t seem to see it at all. alone 

constantly writes me : Don’t go to the West ; you can 
get what you want so much more easily.” How we shall 
finally decide, I don’t yet know. My Brooklyn church has 
been an immense success, and I found its minister was a 
bachelor, a clever, unparsonic, and straightforward man, 
and a man with a good knowledge of art into the bargain. 

We are not a bit too soon here, for the whole country is 
beginning to be stirred and shaken by the presidential 
election, and trade is exceedingly depressed, and will be 
more so. Fanny Kemble lives near this place, but had 
gone away a day before my first visit here. S?ie is going 
to read in February or March. Du Chaillu has been lec- 
turing out West about the gorilla, and has been to see me ; 
I sawtheCunard sitdimti Persia out in the stream, yester- 
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day, beautifully smart, her flags flying, all her steam up, 
and she only waiting for her mails to slip away. She gave 
me a horrible touch of home-sickness. 

When the ist of March amves, and I can say ‘^next 
month,” I shall begin to grow brighter. A fortnight’s 
reading in Boston, too (last week of February and first week 
of March), will help me on gaily, I hope (the w^ork so far 
off tells). It is impossible for the people to be more affec- 
tionately attached to a third, I really believe, than Fields 
and his wife are to me ; and they are a landmark in the 
prospect. 

Dolby sends kindest regards, and wishes it to be known 
that he has not been bullied lately. We do not go West at 
all, but take the easier plan. 

\To Miss Hogarth^ 

Baltimore,* Wednesday^ Jan. 2 ^thy 1868. 

As I have an hour to spare, before starting to Philadel- 
phia, I begin my letter this morning. It has been snowing 
hard for four-and-twenty hours, though this place is as 
far south as Valentia in Spain ; and Dolby, being on his 
way to New York, has a good chance of being snowed up 
somewhere. 

They are a bright responsive people here, and very 
pleasant to read to. I have rarely seen so many fine faces 
in an audience. I read here in a charming little opera- 
house built by a society of Germans, quite a delightful 
place for the purpose. I stand on the stage, with a drop 
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curtain down, and my screen before it. The whole scene 
is very pretty and complete, and the audience have a 
ring ” in them that sounds in the ear. I go from here to 
Philadelphia to read to-morrow night and Friday, come 
through here again on Saturday on my way to Washing- 
ton, come back here on Saturday week for two finishing 
nights, then go to Philadelphia for two farewells, and so 
turn my back on the southern part of the country. Dis- 
tances and travelling have obliged us to reduce the list of 
readings by two, leaving eighty-two in all. Of course we 
afterwards discovered that we had finally settled the list 
on a Friday ! I shall be half-way through it at Washing- 
ton, of course, on a Friday also, and my birthday ! 

Dolby and Osgood, who do the most ridiculous things to 
keep me in spirits (I am often very heavy, and rarely sleep 
much), have decided to have a walking-match at Boston, 
on Saturday, February 29th. Beginning this design in joke, 
they have become tremendously in earnest, and Dolby has 
actually sent home (much to his opponent’s terror) for a 
pair of seamless socks to walk in. Our men are hugely 
excited on the subject, and continually make bets on “ the 
men.’’ Fields and I are to walk out six miles, and the 
men” are to turn and walk round us. Neither of them 
has the least idea what twelve miles at a pace is. Being 
requested by both to give them “ a breather ” yesterday, I 
gave them a stiff one of five miles over a bad road in the 
snow, half the distance uphill. I took them at a pace of 
four miles and a half an hour, and you never beheld such 
objects as they were when we got back ; both smoking like 
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factories, and both obliged to change everything before 
they could come to dinner. They have the absurdest ideas 
of what are tests of waiking-power, and continually get up 
in the maddest manner and see hem high they can kick the 
wall ! The wainscot here, in one place, is scored all over 
with their pencil-marks. To see them doing this — Dolby, 
a big man, and Osgood, a very little one, is ridiculous be- 
yond description. 

Philadelphia, Same Night. 

We came on here through a snowstorm all the way, but 
up to time. Fanny Kemble (who begins to read shortly) 
is coming to Marigold” and “Trial” to-morrow night. 
I have written her a note, telling her that if it will at all 
assist her movements to know mine^ my list is at her ser- 
vice. Probably I shall see her to-morrow. Tell Mamie 
(to whom I will write next), with my love, that I found 
her letter of the loth of this month awaiting me here. 
The Siberia that brought it is a new Cunarder, and made 
an unusually slow passage out. Probably because it would 
be dangerous to work new machinery too fast on the At- 
lantic. 


Thursday, '^oik. 

My cold still sticks to me. The heat of the railway 
cars and their unventilated condition invariably brings it 
back when I think it going. This morning my head is as 
stuffed and heavy as ever ! A superb sledge and four 
horses have been offered me for a ride, but I am afraid to 
take it, lest I should make the “ true American catarrh ” 
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worse, and should get hoarse. So I am going to give 
Osgood another breather on foot instead. 

The communication with New York is not interrupted, 
so we consider the zealous Dolby all right. You may im- 
agine what his work is, when you hear that he goes three 
times to every place we visit. Firstly, to look at the hall, 
arrange the numberings, and make five hundred acquaint- 
ances, whom he immediately calls by their christian-names ; 
secondly, to sell the tickets — a very nice business, requir- 
ing great tact and temper ; thirdly, with me. He will 
probably turn up at Washington next Sunday, but only 
for a little while ; for as soon as I am on the platform on 
Monday night, he will start away again, probably to be 
seen no more until we pass through New York in the mid- 
dle of February. 


\_To Mr Samuel Cartwright^ 

Baltimore, Wednesday, yan. izqth, 1868. 
My dear Cartwright, 

As I promised to report myself to you from this side of 
the Atlantic, and as I have some leisure this morning, I 
am going to lighten my conscience by keeping my word. 

I am going on at a great pace and with immense suc- 
cess. Next week, at Washington, I shall, please God, 
have got through half my readings. The remaining half 
are all arranged, and they will carry me into the third 
week of April. It is very hard work, but it is brilliantly 
pad. The changes that I find in the country generally 
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(this place is the least changed of any I have yet seen) 
exceed my utmost expectations. I had been in New York 
a couple of days before I began to recognise it at all ; and 
the handsomest part of Boston was a black swamp when I 
saw it five-and-twenty years ago. Considerable advances, 
too, have been made socially. Strange to say, the railways 
and railway arrangements (both exceedingly defective) 
seem to have stood still while all other things have been 
moving. 

One of the most comical spectacles I have ever seen in 
my life was church,” with a heavy sea on, in the saloon 
of the Cunard steamer coming out The ofiSciating min- 
ister, an extremely modest young man, w^as brought in 
between two big stewards, exactly as if he were coming 
up to the scratch m a prize-fight The ship was rolling 
and pitching so, that the two big stewards had to stop and 
watch their opportunity of making a dart at the reading- 
desk with their reverend charge, during which pause he 
held on, now by one steward and now by the other, with 
the feeblest expression of countenance and no legs what- 
ever. At length they made a dart at the wrong moment, 
and one steward was immediately beheld alone in the ex- 
treme perspective, while the other and the reverend gen- 
tleman held on by the mast in the middle of the saloon — 
which the latter embraced with both arms, as if it were 
his wife. All this time the congregration was breaking up 
into sects and sliding away ; every sect (as in nature) 
pounding the other sect. And when at last the reverend 
gendeman had been tumbled into his place, the desk (a 
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loose one, put upon the dining-table) deserted from the 
church bodily, and went over to the purser. The scene 
was so extraordinarily ridiculous, and was made so much 
more so by the exemplary gravity of all concerned in it, 
that I was obliged to leave before the service began. 

This is one of the places where Butler carried it with so 
high a hand in the war, and where the ladies used to spit 
when they passed a Northern soldier. It still wears, I 
fancy, a look of sullen remembrance. (The ladies are re- 
markably handsome, with an Eastern look upon them, 
dress with a strong sense of colour, and make a brilliant 
audience.) The ghost of slavery haunts the houses ; and 
the old, untidy, incapable, lounging, shambling black 
serves you as a free man. Free of course he ought to be ; 
but the stupendous absurdity of making him a voter glares 
out of every roll of his eye, stretch of his mouth, and 
bump of his head. I have a strong impression that the 
race must fade out of the States very fast. It never can 
hold its own against a striving, restless, shifty people. In 
the penitentiary here, the other day, in a room full of all 
blacks (too dull to be taught any of the work in hand), 
was one young brooding fellow, very Hke a black rhinoc- 
eros. He sat glowering at life, as if it were just endura- 
ble at dinner time, until four of his fellows began to sing, 
most unmelodiously, a part song. He then set up a dismal 
howl, and pounded his face on a form. I took him to have 
been rendered quite desperate by having learnt anything. 
I send my kind regard to Mrs. Cartwright, and sincerely 
hope that she and you have no new family distresses or 
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anxieties. My standing address is the Westminster Hotel, 
Irving Place, New York City. And I am always, my dear 
Cartwright, 

Cordially yours. 


[7h Miss jDicLens.'] 

Philadelphia, Friday, Jan. 31 j/, 1868 . 

Since writing to your aunt I have received yours of the 
7 th, and am truly glad to have the last news of you con- 
firmed by yourself. 

From a letter Wilkie has written to me, it seems there 
can be no doubt that the “ No Thoroughfare ” drama is a 
real, genuine, and great success. It is drawing immensely, 
and seems to go ” with great effect and applause. 

Doctor Marigold ” here last night (for the first time) 
was an immense success, and all Philadelphia is going to 
rush at once for tickets for the two Philadelphia farewells 
the week after next. The tickets are to be sold to-monow, 
and great excitement is anticipated in the streets. Dolby 
not being here, a clerk will sell, and will probably wish 
himself dead before he has done with it. 

It appears to me that Chorley * writes to you on the 
legacy question because he wishes you to understand that 
there is no danger of his changing his mind, and at the 
bottom I descry an honest desire to pledge himself as 

* The Mr H. F. Chorley so often mentioned was the well-known musical cntic, 
and a dear and intimate friend of Charles Dickens and his family. We have no 
letters to him, Mr. Chorley having destroyed all his correspondence before his 
death. 
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strongly as possible. You may receive it in that better 
spirit, or I am much mistaken. Tell your aunt, with my 
best love, that I wrote to Chauncey weeks ago, in answer 
to a letter from him. I am now going out in a sleigh (and 
four) with unconceivable dignity and grandeur ; mention- 
ing which reminds me that I am informed by trusty scouts 

that intends to waylay me at Washington, and may 

even descend upon me in the train to-morrow. 

Best love to Katie, the two Charleys, and all. 


\To Miss Dickens 

Washington, Tttesday, Feb, 4th. 1868 . 

I began here last night with great success. The hall 
being small, the prices were raised to three dollars each 
ticket. The audience was a superior one, composed of 
the foremost public men and their families. At the end 
of the Carol they gave a great break out, and applaud- 
ed, I really believe, for five minutes. You would suppose 
them to be Manchester shillings instead of Washington 
half-sovereigns. Immense enthusiasm. 

A devoted adherent in this place (an Englishman) had 
represented to Dolby that if I were taken to an hotel here 
it would be impossible to secure me a minute's rest, and he 
undertook to get one Wheleker, a German, who keeps a 
little Verey's, to furnish his private dining-rooms for the 
illustrious traveller’s reception. Accordingly here we are, 
on the first and second floor of a small house, with no one 
else in it but our people, a French waiter, and a very good 
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French cuisine. Perfectly private, in the city of all the 
world (I should say) where the hotels are intolerable, and 
privacy the least possible, and quite comfortable. Whele- 
kePs Restaurant*' is our rather undignified address for 
the present week. 

I dined (against my rules) with Charles Summer on 
Sunday, he having been an old friend of mine. Mr. Sec- 
retary Staunton (War Minister) was there. He is a man 
of a very remarkable memory, and famous for his ac- 
quaintance with the minutest details of my books. Give 
him any passage anywhere, and he will instantly cap it and 
go on with the context. He was commander-in-chief of 
all the Northern forces concentrated here, and never went 
to sleep at night without first reading something from my 
books, w’hich were always with him. I put him through a 
pretty severe examination, but he was better up than I was. 

The gas was very defective indeed last night, and I 
began with a small speech, to the effect that I must trust 
to the brightness of their faces for the illumination of 
mine ; this was taken greatly. In the “ Carol,*’ a most 
ridiculous incident occurred all of a sudden. I saw a dog 
look out from among the seats into the centre aisle, and 
look very intently at me. The general attention being 
fixed on me, I don’t think anybody saw the dog ; but I 
felt so sure of his turning up again and barking, that I 
kept my eye wandering about in search of him. He was 
a very comic dog, and it was well for me that I was read- 
ing a very comic part of the book. But when he bounced 
out into the centre aisle again, in an entirely new place 
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(still looking intently at me) and tried the effect of a bark 
upon my proceedings, I was seized with such a paroxysm 
of laughter, that it communicated itself to the audience, 
and we roared at one another loud and long. 

The President has sent to me twice, and I am going to 
see him to-morrow. He has a whole row for his family 
every night. Dolby rejoined his chief yesterday morning, 
and will probably remain in the august presence until 
Sunday night. He and Qsgood, training for the match,” 
are ludicrous beyond belief. I saw them just now coming 
up a street, each trying to pass the other, and immediately 
fled. Since I have been writing this, they have burst in at 
the door and sat down on the floor to blow. Dolby is now 
writing at a neighbouring table, with his bald head smok- 
ing as if he were on fire. Kelly (his great adherent) asked 
me, when he was last away, whether it was quite fair that 
I should take Mr. Osgood out for breathers ” when Mr. 
Dolby had no such advantage. I begin to expect that 
half Boston will turn out on the 29th to see the match. 
In which case it will be unspeakably droll. 

\To Miss Ifogarthi\ 

Washington, my JBirfhdqy, 1868. 

(And my cold worse than eTjer ) 

This will be but a short letter, as I have been to see the 
President this morning, and have little time before the post 
goes. He had sent a gentleman to me, most courteously 
begging me to make my own appointment, and I did so. 
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A man of very remarkable appearance indeed, of tremen- 
dous firmness of purpose. Not to be turned or trifled with. 

As I mention my cold s being so bad, I will add that I 
have never had anything the matter with me since I came 
here bid the cold. It is now in my throat, and slightly on 
my chest. It occasions me great discomfort, and you 
would suppose, seeing me in the morning, that I could not 
possibly read at night. But I have always come up to the 
scratch, have not yet missed one night, and have gradually 
got used to that. I had got much the better of it ; but 
the dressing-room at the hall here is singularly cold and 
draughty, and so I have slid back again. 

The papers here having wTitten about this being my 
birthday, the most exquisite flowers came pouring m at 
breakfast time from all sorts of people. The room is 
covered wuth them, made up into beautiful bouquets, and 
arranged in all manner of green baskets. Probably I shall 
find plenty more at the hall to-night. This is considered 
the dullest and most apathetic place in America. My au- 
diences have been superb. 

I mentioned the dog on the first night here. Next night 
I thought I heard (in “ Copperfield *’) a suddenly sup- 
pressed bark. It happened in this wise : Osgood, stand- 
ing just within the door, felt his leg touched, and looking 
down beheld the dog staring intently at me, and evidently 
just about to bark. In a transport of presence of mind 
and fury, he instantly caught him up in both hands and 
threw him over his own head out into the entry, where the 
check-takers received him like a game at ball. Last night 
VOL. II.— 18 
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he came again with another dog ; but our people were so 
sharply on the look-out for him that he didn’t get in. He 
had evidently promised to pass the other dog free. 

[ To Miss Dickens^ 

Baltimore, U.S., Tuesday^ Feb. ii(k, 1868. 

The weather has been desperately severe, and my cold 
quite as bad as ever. I couldn’t help laughing at myself 
on my birthday at Washington. It was observed as much 
as though I were a little boy. Flowers and garlands (of 
the most exquisite kind) bloomed all over the room ; let- 
ters radiant with good wishes poured in ; a shirt pin, a 
handsome silver travelling bottle, a set of gold shirt studs, 
and a set of gold sleeve links were on the dinner-table. 
After Boots,” at night, the whole audience rose and re- 
mained (Secretaries of State, President’s family, Judges of 
Supreme Court, and so forth) standing and cheering until 
I went back to the table and made them a little speech. 
On the same august day of the year I v as received by the 
President, a man with a very remarkable and determined 
face. Each of us looked at each other very hard, and 
each of us managed the interview (I think) to the satis- 
faction of the other. In the outer room was sitting a cer- 
tain sunburnt General Blair, with many evidences of the 
war upon him. He got up to shake hands with me, and 
then I found he had been out in the prairie with me, five- 
and-twenty years ago. That afternoon my catarrh ” was 
in such a state that Charles Sumner, coming in at e 
o’clock and finding me covered with mustard poultice, and 
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apparently voiceless, turned to Dolby and said : Surely, 
Mr. Dolby, it is impossible that he can read to-night/’ Says 
Dolby : Sir, I have told the dear Chief so four times to- 
day, and I have been very anxious. But you have no idea 
how he will change when he gets to the little table.” Af- 
ter five minutes of the little table, I was not (for the time) 
even hoarse. The frequent experience of this return of 
force when it is wanted saves me a vast amount of anx- 
iety. 

I wish you would get from Homan and report to me, as 
near as he can make, an approximate estimate is the 
right term in the trade, I believe, of the following work : 

I To re-cover, with red leather, all the dining-room 
chairs 

2. To ditto, with green leather, all the library chairs and 
the couch. 

3. To provide and lay down new Brussels carpets in the 
front spare and the two top spares. Quality of carpet, 
quality of yours and mine. 

I have some doubts about the state of the hall floor- 
cloth, and also the floor-cloth in the dining-room. Will you 
and your aunt carefully examine both (calling in Homan 
too, if necessary), and report to me ? 

It would seem that No Thoroughfare ” has really de- 
veloped as a drama into an amazing success. I begin to 
think that I shall see it. Dolby is away this morning, to 
conquer or die in a terrific struggle with the Mayor of 
Newhaven (where I am to read next week), who has as- 
sailed him on a charge of false play in selling tickets. 
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Osgood, my other keeper, stands at the table to take me 
out, and have a breather for the walking-match, so I 
must leave oif. 

Think of my dreaming of Mrs. Bouncer each night ! ! ! 


\To Mr, Henry Fielding Dickens 

Baltimore, U. S., Tuesday, Feb, iiik, 1868. 
My DEAR Harry, 

I should have written to you before now, but for con- 
stant and arduous occupation. 

In reference to the cricket club’s not being what it 
might be, I agree with you in the main. There are some 
things to be considered, however, which you have hardly 
taken into account. The first thing to be avoided is, the 
slightest appearance of patronage (one of the curses of 
England). The second thing to be avoided is, the deprival 
of the men of their just right to manage their own affairs. 
I would rather have no club at all, than have either of these 
great mistakes made. The way out of them is this : Call 
the men together, and explain to them that the club might 
be larger, richer, and better. Say that you think that more 
of the neighbouring gentlemen could be got to be playing 
members. That you submit to them that it would be bet- 
ter to have a captain who could correspond with them, 
and talk to them, and in some sort manage them ; and that, 
being perfectly acquainted with the game, and having long 
played it at a great public school, you propose yourself as 
captain, for the foregoing reasons. That you propose to 
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them to make the subscription of the gentlemen members 
at least double that of the working men, for no other rea- 
son than that the gentlemen can afford it better ; but that 
both classes of members shall have exactly the same right 
of voting equally in all that concerns the club. Say that 
you have consulted me upon the matter, and that I am of 
these opinions, and am ready to become chairman of the 
club, and to preside at their meetings, and to overlook its 
business affairs, and to give it five pounds a year, payable 
at the commencement of each season. Then, having 
brought them to this point, draw up the club’s rules and 
regulations, amending them where they want amendment. 

Discreetly done, I see no difficulty in this But it can 
only be honourably and hopefully done by having the men 
together. And I would not have them at The Falstaff, but 
in the hall or dining-room — the servants’ hall, an excellent 
place. Whatever you do, let the men ratify ; and let them 
feel their little importance, and at once perceive how much 
better the business begins to be done. 

I am very glad to hear of the success of your reading, 
and still more glad that you went at it in downright 
earnest. I should never have made my success in life if I 
had been shy of taking pains, or if I had not bestowed upon 
the least thing I have ever undertaken exactly the same 
attention and care that I have bestowed upon the greatest. 
Do everything at your best. It was but this last year that 
I set to and learned every word of my readings ; and from 
ten years ago to last night, I have never read to an audience 
but I have watched for an opportunity of striking out 
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something better somewhere. Look at such of my manu- 
scripts as are in the library at Gad’s, and think of the 
patient hours devoted year after year to single lines. 

% ^ J}£ ^ 

The weather is very severe here, and the work is very 
hard. Dolby, having been violently pitched into by the 
Mayor of Newhaven (a town at which I am to read next 
week), has gone bodily this morning with defiant written 
instructions from me to inform the said mayor that, if he 
fail to make out his case, he (Dolby) is to return all the 
money taken, and to tell him that I will not set foot in 
his jurisdiction ; whereupon the Newhaven people will 
probably fall upon the mayor in his turn, and lead him a 
pleasant life. 

Ever, my dear Harry, your affectionate Father. 


[ To Miss Hogarth ] 

Philadelphia, Thursday, Feb. 13th, 1868. 

We have got into an immense difficulty with the people 
of Newhaven. I have a strong suspicion that one of our 
men (who sold there) has been speculating all this while, 
and that he must have put front seats in his pockets, and 
sold back ones. He denies what the mayor charges, but 
the mayor holds on grimly. Dolby set off from Baltimore 
as soon as we found out what was amiss, to examine and 
report ; but some new feature of difficulty must have come 
out, for this morning he telegraphs from New York (where 
he had to sleep last night on his way to Newhaven), that 
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he is coming back for further consultation with the Chief. 
It will certainly hurt us, and will of course be distorted by 
the papers into all manner of shapes. My suspicion may 
not be correct, but I have an instinctive belief that it is. 
We shall probably have the old New York row (and loss) 
over again, unless I can catch this mayor tripping m an 
assertion. 

In this very place, we are half distressed by the specu- 
lators. They have been holding out for such high prices, 
that the public have held out too ; and now (frightened 
at what they have done) the speculators are trying to sell 
their worst seats at half the cost price, so that we are in 
the ridiculous situation of having sold the room out, and 
yet not knowing what empty seats there may be. We 
could sell at our box-office to any extent ; but luecBXit buy 
back of the speculators, because we informed the public 
that all the tickets were gone. And if we bought under 
our own price and sold our own price, we should at 
once be in treaty with the speculators, and should be 
making money by it ! Dolby, the much bullied, will come 
back here presently, half bereft of his senses ; and I should 
be half bereft of mine, if the situation were not comically 
disagreeable. 

Nothing will induce the people to believe in the farewells. 
At Baltimore on Tuesday night (a very brilliant night 
indeed), they asked as they came out : When will Mr. 
Dickens read here again ? Never.” Nonsense I Not 
come back, after such houses as these t Come. Say when 
he’ll read again.” Just the same here. We could as soon 
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persuade them that I am the President, as that I am going 
to read here, for the last time, to-morrow night. 

There is a child of the Barney Williams’s in this house — 
a little girl — to whom I presented a black doll when I was 
here last. I have seen her eye at the keyhole since I 
began writing this, and I think she and the doll are outside 
still. When you sent it up to me by the coloured boy,” 
she said after receiving it (coloured boy is the term for 
black waiter), “ I gave such a cream that ma came running 
in and creamed too, ’cos she fort I’d hurt myself. But I 
creamed a cream of joy.” She had a friend to play with 
her that day, and brought the friend with her, to my infi- 
nite confusion. A friend all stockings, and much too tall, 
who sat on the sofa very far back, with her stockings stick- 
ing stiffly out in front of her, and glared at me and never 
spake Tvord. Dolby found us confronted in a sort of 
fascination, like serpent and bird. 


[To Miss Hogarth^ 

New York, Monday, Feb. i^th, 1868 . 

I got your letter of the 3rd of February here his morn- 
ing. As I am off at seven to-morrow morning, I answer 
it at once, though indeed I have nothing to say. 

“ True American ” still sticking to me. But I am 
always ready for my work, and therefore don’t much mind. 
Dolby and the Mayor of Newhaven alternately embrace 
and exchange mortal defiances. In writing out some 
advertisements towards midnight last night, he made a 
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very good mistake. '^The reading will be comprised 
within two minuteSy and the audience are earnestly en- 
treated to be seated ten hours before its commencement.’’ 

The weather has been finer lately, but the streets are in 
a horrible condition, through half-melted snow, and it is 
now snowing again. The walking-match (next Saturday 
week) is already in the Boston papers ! I suppose half 
Boston will turn out on the occasion. As a sure way of 
not being conspicuous, the men ” are going to walk in 
flannel ! They are in a mingled state of comicality and 
gravity about it that is highly ridiculous. Yesterday being 
a bright cool day, I took Dolby for a buster ” of eight 
miles. As everybody here knows me, the spectacle of our 
splitting up the fashionable avenue (the only way out of 
town) excited the greatest amazement. No doubt that 
will be in the papers to-morrow. I give a gorgeous ban- 
quet to eighteen (ladies and gentlemen) after the match. 
Mr. and Mrs. Field, Do. Tichnor, Longfellow and his 
daughter, Lowell, Holmes and his wife, etc. etc. Sporting 
speeches to be made, and the stakes (four hats) to be 
handed over to the winner. 

My ship will not be the Cuba after all. She is to go into 
dock, and the Russia (a larger ship, and the latest built for 
the Cunard line) is to take her place. 

Very glad to hear of Plom’s success. Best love to 
Mamie. 


VoL. II.— 18* 
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\To M. Charles Fechter?\ 

Washington, February 1868. 

My dear Fechter, 

Your letter reached me here yesterday. I have sent you 
a telegram (addressed to the theatre) this morning, and 
I write this by the earliest return mail. 

My dear fellow, consider yourself my representatative. 
Whatever you do, or desire to do, about the play, I fully 
authorise beforehand. Tell Webster, with my regard, that 
I think his proposal honest and fair ; that I think it, in a 
word, like himself ; and that I have perfect confidence in 
his good faith and liberality. 

As to making money of the play in the United States 
here, Boucicault has filled Wilkie's head with golden dreams 
that have nothing in them. He makes no account of the 
fact that, wherever I go, the theatres (with my name m big 
letters) instantly begin playing versions of my books, and 
that the moment the Christmas number came over here 
they pirated it and played '^No Thoroughfare." Now, I 
have enquired into the law, and am extremely doubtful 
whether I could prevented this. Why should they pay 
for the piece as you act it, when they have no actors, and 
when all they want is my name, and they can get that for 
nothing ? 

Wilkie has uniformly written of you enthusiastically. 
In a letter I had from him, dated the loth of January, he 
described your conception and execution of the part in 
the most glowing terms. ^‘Here Fechter is magnificent." 
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Here his superb playing brings the house down.’^ “ I 
should call even his exit in the last act one of the subtlest 
and finest things he does in the piece.’' You can hardly 
imagine what he gets out of the part, or what he makes of 
his passionate love for Marguerite/’ These expressions, 
and many others like them, crowded his letter. 

I never did so want to see a character played on the 
stage as I want to see you play Obenreizer. As the play 
was going when I last heard of it, I have some hopes that 
I MAY see it yet. Please God, your Adelphi dressing- 
room will be irradiated with the noble presence of “ Never 
Wrong ” (if you are acting), about the evening of Monday, 
the 4th of May. 

I am doing enormous business. It is a wearying life, 
away from all I love, but I hope that the time will soon 
begin to spin away. Among the many changes that I find 
here is the comfortable change that the people are in gen- 
eral extremely considerate, and very observant of my 
privacy. Even in this place, I am really almost as much 
my own master as if I were in an English country town. 
Generally, they are very good audiences indeed. They do 
not (I think) perceive touches of art to he art ; but they 
are responsive to the broad results of such touches. ^'Doc- 
tor Marigold ” is a great favourite, and they laugh so un- 
restrainedly at “ The Trial ” from “ Pickwick ” (which you 
never heard), that it has grown about half as long again as 
it used to be. 

If I could send you a brandy cock-tail ” by post I 
would. It is a highly meritorious dram, which I hope to 
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present to you at Gad's. My New York landlord made 
me a “ Rocky Mountain sneezer,’’ which appeared to me 
to be compounded of all the spirits ever heard of in the 
world, with bitters, lemons, sugar, and snow. You can 
only make a true sneezer ” when the snow is lying on the 
ground. 

There, my dear boy, my paper is out, and I am going to 
read Copperfield.” Count always on my fidelity and true 
attachment, and look out, as I have already said, for a 
distinguished visitor about Monday, the 4th of May. 

Ever, my dear Fechter, 

Your cordial and affectionate Friend. 


\To Miss Dickensi\ 

Boston, Tuesday^ Feb. 1868 . 

It is so very difficult to know, by any exercise of com- 
mon sense, what turn or height the political excitement 
may take next, and it may so easily, and so soon, swallow 
up all other things, that I think I shall suppress my next 
week’s readings here (by good fortune not yet announced) 
and watch the course of events. Dolby’s sudden despond- 
ing under these circumstances is so acute, that it is actu- 
ally swelling his head as I glance at him in the glass while 
writing. 

The catarrh is no better and no worse. The weather 
is intensely cold. The walking-match (of which I will 
send particulars) is to come off on Sunday. Mrs. Fields is 
more delightful than ever, and Fields more hospitable. My 
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room is always radiant with brilliant flowers of their send- 
ing. I don't know whether I told you that the walking- 
match is to celebrate the extinction of February, and the 
coming of the day when I can say next month.” 


[ To Miss Mogarthi] 

Boston, Thursday, Feb. 1868 . 

This morning at breakfast I received yours of the nth 
from Palace Gate House. I have very little news to give 
you in return for your budget. The walking-match is to 
come off on Saturday, and Fields and I went over the 
ground yesterday to measure the miles. We went at a 
tremendous pace The condition of the ground is some- 
thing indescribable, from half-melted snow, running water, 
and sheets and blocks of ice. The two performers have 
not the faintest notion of the weight of the task they have 
undertaken. I give a dinner afterrv^ards, and have just 
now been settling the bill of fare and selecting the wines. 

In the first excitement of the presidential impeachment, 
our houses instantly went down. After carefully con- 
sidering the subject, I decided to take advantage of the 
fact that next week's four readings here have not yet been 
announced, and to abolish them altogether. Nothing in 
this country lasts long, and I think the public may be 
heartily tired of the President's name by the 9th of March, 
when I read at a considerable distance from here. So 
behold me with a whole week’s holiday in view 1 The 
Boston audiences have come to regard the readings and 
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the reader as their peculiar property ; and you would be 
at once amused and pleased if you could see the curious 
way in which they seem to plume themselves on both. 
They have taken to applauding too whenever they laugh 
or cry, and the result is very inspiriting. I shall remain 
here until Saturday, the 7th, but shall not read here, after 
to-morrow night, until the ist of April, when I begin my 
Boston farewells, six in number. 


Friday, 2Zth. 

’ It has been snowing all night, and the city is in a mis- 
erable condition. We had a fine house last night for 
Carol'’ and Trial,” and such an enthusiastic one that 
they persisted in a call after the Carol,” and, while I was 
out, covered the little table with flowers. The True 
American ” has taken a fresh start, as if it were quite a 
novelty, and is on the whole rather worse than ever to-day. 
The Cunard packet, the Australasia?i (a poor ship), is 
some days overdue, and Dolby is anxiously looking out 
for her. There is a lull in the excitement about the Presi- 
dent, but the articles of impeachment are to be produced 
this afternoon, and then it may set in again. Osgood came 
into camp last night from selling in remote places, and re- 
ports that at Rochester and Bufialo (both places near the 
frontier), Canada people bought tickets, who had struggled 
across the frozen river and clambered over all sorts of ob- 
structions to get them. Some of those halls turn out to 
be smaller than represented, but I have no doubt, to use 
an American expression, that we shall “ get along.” 
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To-morrow fortnight we purpose being at the Falls of 
Niagara, and then we shall turn back and really begin to 
wind up. I have got to know the “ Carol ” so well that I 
can’t remember it, and occasionally go dodging about in 
the w ildest manner to pick up lost pieces. They took it 
so tremendously last night that I was stopped every five 
minutes. One poor young girl in mourning burst into a 
passion of grief about Tiny Tim, and was taken out. This 
is all my news. 

Each of the pedestrians is endeavouring to persuade the 
other to take something unwholesome before starting. 

\To Miss Dickerts ] 

Boston, Monday, March 2 nd, 1868 . 

A heavy gale of wind and a snowstorm oblige me to 
write suddenly for the Cunard steamer a day earlier than 
usual. The railroad between this and New York will 
probably be stopped somewhere. After all the hard 
weather we have had, this is the worst day we have seen. 

The walking-match came off on Saturday, over tremen- 
dously difficult ground, against a biting wind, and through 
deep snow-wreaths. It was so cold, too, that our hair, 
beards, eyelashes, eyebrows, were frozen hard, and hung 
with icicles. The course was thirteen miles. They were 
close together at the turning-point, when Osgood went 
ahead at a splitting pace and with extraordinary endurance, 
and won by half a mile. Dolby did very well indeed, and 
begs that he may not be despised. In the evening I gave 
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a very splendid dinner. Eighteen covers, most magnificent 
flowers, such table decoration as was never seen in these 
parts. The whole thing was a great success, and every- 
body was delighted. 

I am holiday-making until Friday, when we start on the 
round of travel that is to bring us back here for the ist of 
April. My holiday-making is simply thorough resting, ex- 
cept on Wednesday, when I dine with Longfellow. There 
is still great political excitement, but I hope it may not hurt 
us very much. My fear is that it may damage the fare- 
well Dolby is not of my mind as to this, and I hope he 
may be right. We are not quite determined whether Mrs. 
Fields did not desert our colours, by coming on the ground 
in a carriage, and having bread soaked in brandy put into 
the winning man’s mouth as he steamed along. She 
pleaded that she would have done as much for Dolby, if 
he had been ahead, so we are inclined to forgive her. As 
she had done so much for me in the way of flowers, I 
thought I would show her a sight in that line at the din- 
ner. You never saw anything like it. Two immense 
crowns ; the base, of the choicest exotics ; and the loops, 
oval masses of violets. In the centre of the table an im- 
mense basket, overflowing with enormous bell-mouthed 
lilies ; all round the table a bright green border of wreathed 
creeper, with clustering roses at intervals ; a rose for every 
button-hole, and a bouquet for every lady. They made 
an exhibition of the table before dinner to numbers of 
people. 

P. H. has just come in with a newspaper, containing a 
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reference (in good taste !) to the walking- match. He 
posts it to you by this post 

It is telegraphed that the storm prevails over an im- 
mense extent of country, and is just the same at Chicago 
as here I hope it may prove a wind-up. We are getting 
sick of the sound of sleigh-bells even. 

Your account of Anne has greatly interested me. 


\To M. Charles Fechter^ 

Syracuse, U S of America, 

Sunday Nighty March 1868. 

My dear Fechter, 

I am here in a most wonderful out-of-the-world place, 
which looks as if it had begun to be built yesterday, and 
were going to be imperfectly knocked together with a nail 
or two the day after to-morrow. I am in the worst inn 
that ever was seen, and outside is a thaw that places the 
whole country under water. I have looked out of window 
for the people, and I can’t find any people. I have tried 
all the wines in the house, and there are only two wines, 
for which you pay six shillings a bottle, or fifteen, accord- 
ing as you feel disposed to change the name of the thing 
you ask for. (The article never changes.) The bill of 
fare is ‘^in French,” and the principal article (the carte is 
printed) is ^^Paettie de shay.” I asked the Irish waiter 
what this dish was, and he said : It was the name the 
steward giv’ to oyster patties — ^the Frinch name.” These 
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are the drinks you are to wash it down with : Mooseux/* 
“ Abasinthe/' ^^Curacco/' Marschine/' ‘^Annise/’ and 

Margeaux ! 

I am growing very home-sick, and very anxious for the 
22nd of April ; on which day, please God, I embark for 
home. I am beginning to be tired, and have been de- 
pressed all the time (except when reading), and have lost 
my appetite, I cannot tell you — but you know, and there- 
fore why should I ? — how overjoyed I shall be to see you 
again, my dear boy, and how sorely I miss a dear friend, 
and how sorely I miss all art, in these parts. No dispar- 
agement to the country, which has a great future in re- 
serve, or to its people, who are very kind to me. 

I mean to take my leave of readings in the autumn and 
winter, in a final series in England with Chappell. This 
will come into the way of literary work for a time, for, 
after I have rested — don't laugh — it is a grim reality — I 
shall have to turn my mind to — ha ! ha ! ha ! — to — ha ! 
ha ! ha ! (more sepulchrally than before) — the — the 
Christmas Number ! ! ! I feel as if I had murdered a 
Christmas number years ago (perhaps I did !) and its 
ghost perpetually haunted me. Nevertheless in some 
blessed rest at Gad's, we will talk over stage matters, and 
all matters, in an even way, and see what we can make of 
them, please God. Be sure that I shall not be in London 
one evening, after disembarking, without coming round to 
the theatre to embrace you, my dear fellow. 

I have had an American cold (the worst in the world) 
since Christmas Day. I read four times a week, with the 
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most tremendous energy I can bring to bear upon it I 
travel about pretty heavily. I am very resolute about 
calling on people, or receiving people, or dining out, and 
so save myself a great deal. I read in all sorts of places — 
churches, theatres, concert rooms, lecture halls. Every 
night I read I am described (mostly by people who have 
not the faintest notion of observing) from the sole of my 
boot to where the topmost hair of my head ought to be, 
but is not. Sometimes I am described as being evidently 
nervous ; sometimes it is rather taken ill that Mr. Dick- 
ens is so extraordinarily composed.'' My eyes are blue, 
red, grey, white, green, brown, black, hazel, violet, and 
rainbow-coloured. I am like ‘‘a well-to-do American 
gentleman,” and the Emperor of the French, with an oc- 
casional touch of the Emperor of China, and a deteriora- 
tion from the attributes of our famous townsman, Rufus 
W. B. D. Dodge Gnimsher Pickville. I say all sorts of 
things that I never said, go to all sorts of places that I 
never saw or heard of, and have done all manner of things 
(in some previous state of existence I suppose) that have 
quite escaped my memory. You ask your friend to de- 
scribe what he is about. This is what he is about, every 
day and hour of his American life. 

I hope to be back with you before you write to me ! 

Ever, my dear Fechter, 

Your most affectionate and hearty Friend. 

P.S. — Don’t let Madame Fechter, or Marie, or Paul 
forget me ! 
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[ To Miss Hogarth^ 

Syracuse, Sunday, March %th, 1868. 

As we shall probably be busy all day to-morrow, I 
write this to-day, though it will not leave New York until 
Wednesday. This is a very grim place in a heavy thaw, 
and a most depressing one. The hotel also is surprisingly 
bad, quite a triumph in that way. We stood out for an 
hour in the melting snow, and came in again, having to 
change completely. Then we sat down by the stove (no 
fireplace), and there we are now. We were so afraid to go 
to bed last night, the rooms were so close and sour, that 
we played whist, double dummy, till we couldn’t bear each 
other any longer. We had an old buffalo for supper, and 
an old pig for breakfast, and we are going to have I don’t 
know what for dinner at six. In the public rooms down- 
stairs, a number of men (speechless) are sitting in rocking- 
chairs, with their feet against the window-frames, staring 
out at window and spitting dolefully at intervals. Scott 
is in tears, and George the gasman is suborning people to 
go and clean the hall, which is a marvel of dirt. And yet 
we have taken considerably over three hundred pounds 
for to-morrow night I 

We were at Albany the night before last and yesterday 
morning ; a very pretty town, where I am to read on the 
1 8th and 19th. This day week we hope to wash out this 
establishment with the Falls of Niagara. And there is my 
news, except that your last letters to me in America must 
be posted by the Cunard steamer, which will sail from 
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Liverpool on Saturday^ the 4th of April. These I shall he 
safe to get before embarking. 

I send a note to Katie (addressed to Mamie) by this 
mail. I wrote to Harry some weeks ago, stating to him 
on what principles he must act in remodelling the cricket 
club, if he would secure success. 

[ To Miss ITogartk.^ 

Monday Mornings gth* 

Nothing new. Weather cloudy, and town more dismal 
than yesterday. It froze again last night, and thaws again 
this morning. Somebody sent me an Australian newspaper 
this morning — some citizen of Syracuse I mean — because 
of a paragraph in it descnbmg the taking of two free- 
booters, at which taking Alfred was present. Though I 
do not make out that he had anything in the world to do 
with it, except having his name pressed into the service of 
the newspaper. 

Buffalo, Thursday^ March J2th^ 1868. 

I hope this may be in time for next Saturday's mail ; 
but this is a long way from New York, and rivers are 
swollen with melted snow, and travelling is unusually slow. 

Just now (two o’clock in the afternoon) I received your 
sad news of the death of poor dear Chauncey.* It naturally 
goes to my heart. It is not a light thing to loose such a 
friend, and I truly loved him. In the first unreasonable 

* Mr, Chauncey Hare Townshend, He was one of tJie dearest fnends of Charles 
Dxckens and a very constant correspondent, but no letters addressed to him are 
in existence. 
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train of feeling, I dwelt more than I should have thought 
possible on my being unable to attend his funeral I 
know how little this really matters ; but I know he would 
have wished me to be there with real honest tears for his 
memory, and I feel it very much. I never, never, never 
was better loved by man than I was by him, I am sure. 
Poor dear fellow, good affectionate gentle creature. 

I have not as yet received any letter from Henri, nor do 
I think he can have written to New York by your mail. 
I believe that I am — I know that I ims — one of the exe- 
cutors. In that case Mr. Jackson, his agent, will either 
write to me very shortly on Henri’s information of my 
address, or enquiry will be made at Gad’s or at the office 
about it. 

It is difficult for me to write more just now. The news 
is a real shock at such a distance, and I must read to-night, 
and I must compose my mind. Let Mekitty know that I 
received her violets with great pleasure, and that I sent 
her my best love and my best thanks. 

On the 25th of February I read “ Copperfield ” and 

Bob ” at Boston. Either on that very day, or very close 
upon it, I was describing his (Townshend’s) house to 
Fields, and telling him about the great Danby picture that 
he should see when he‘ came to London. 

\_To Miss Dickensi] 

Rochester, Sunday, March i6th, 1868. 

I found yours of the 28th February, when I came back 
here last night. We have had two brilliant sunny days at 
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Niagara, and have seen that wonderful place under the 
finest circumstances. 

Enclosed I return you Homan's estimate ; let all that 
work be done, including the curtains. 

As to the hall, I have my doubts whether one of the 
parqueted floors made by Aaron Smith's, of Bond Street, 
ought not to be better than tiles, for the reason that per- 
haps the nature of the house's construction might render 
the “bed” necessary for wooden flooring more easy to be 
made than the “bed” necessary for tiles. I don't think 
you can do better than call in the trusty Lillie to advise. 
Decide with your aunt on which appears to be better, 
under the circumstances. Have estimate made for cash., 
select patterns and colours, and let the work be done out 
of hand. (Here's a prompt order ; now I draw breath.) 
Let it be thoroughly well done — no half measures. 

There is a great thaw all over the country here, and I 
think it has done the catarrh good. I am to read at the 
famous Newhaven on Tuesday, the 24th. I hope without 
a row, but cannot say. The readings are running out fast 
now, and we are growing very restless. 

This is a short letter, but we are pressed for time. It is 
two o'clock, and we dine at three, before reading. To- 
morrow we rise at six, and have eleven hours' railway or 
so. We have now come back from our farthest point, 
and are steadily working towards home. 
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\To Mr, W. C. Macready,'] 

Springfield, Mass., Saturday, March 21st, 1868. 
My dearest Macready, 

What with perpetual reading and travelling, what with 
a “ true American catarrh ” (on which I am complimented 
almost boastfully), and what with one of the severest 
winters ever known, your coals of fire received by the last 
mail did not burn my head so much as they might have 
done under less excusatory circumstances. But they 
scorched it too ! 

You would find the general aspect of America and 
Americans decidedly much improved. You would find 
immeasurably greater consideration and respect for your 
privacy than of old. You would find a steady change for 
the better everywhere, except (oddly enough) in the rail- 
roads generally, which seem to have stood still, while 
everything else has moved. But there is an exception 
westward. There the express trains have now a very de- 
lightful carriage called a “ drawing-room car,” literally a 
series of little private drawing-rooms, with sofas and a 
table in each, opening out of a little corridor. In each, 
too, is a large plate-glass window, with which you can do 
as you like. As you pay extra for this luxury, it may be 
regarded as the first move towards two classes of passen- 
gers. When the railroad straight away to San Francisco 
(in six days) shall be opened through, it will not only have 
these drawing-rooms, but sleeping-rooms too ; a bell in 
every little apartment communicating with a steward's 
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pantry, a restaurant, a staff of servants, marble washing- 
stands, and a barber’s shop ! I looked into one of these 
cars a day or two ago, and it was very ingeniously arranged 
and quite complete. 

I left Niagara last Sunday, and travelled on to Albany, 
through three hundred miles of flood, villages deserted, 
bridges broken, fences drifting away, nothing but tearing 
water, floating ice, and absolute wreck and ruin. The train 
gave in altogether at Utica, and the passengers were let 
loose there for the night. As I was due at Albany, a very 
active superintendent of works did all he could to get 
Mr. Dickens along,” and in the morning we resumed our 
journey through the water, wdth a hundred men in seven- 
league boots pushing the ice from before us with long poles. 
How we got to Albany I can’t say, but we got there some- 
how, just in time for a triumphal Carol ” and “ Trial ” 
All the tickets had been sold, and we found the Albanians 
in a state of great excitement. You may imagine what the 
flood was when I tell you that we took the passengers out 
of two trains that had their fires put out by the water four- 
and-twenty hours before, and cattle from trucks that had 
been in the water I don’t know how long, but so long that 
the sheep had begun to eat each other ! It was a horrible 
spectacle, and the haggard human misery of their faces 
was quite a new study. There was a fine breath of spring 
in the air concurrently with the great thaw ; but lo and 
behold I last night it began to snow again with a strong 
wind, and to-day a snowdrift covers this place with all the 
desolation of winter once more. I never was so tired of 
VoL. IL— 19 
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the sight of snow. As to sleighing, I have been sleighing 
about to that extent, that I am sick of the sound of a 
sleigh-bell. 

I have seen all our Boston friends, except Curtis. 
Ticknor is dead. The rest are very little changed, except 
that Longfellow has a perfectly white flowing beard and 
long white hair. But he does not otherwise look old, and 
is infinitely handsomer than he was. I have been con- 
stantly with them all, and they have always talked much 
of you. It is the established joke that Boston is my 
‘^native place,'’ and we hold all sorts of hearty foregath- 
erings. They all come to every reading, and are always 
in a most delightful state of enthusiasm. They give me a 
parting dinner at the club, on the Thursday before Good 
Friday. To pass from Boston personal to New York the- 
atrical, I will mention here that one of the proprietors of 
my New York hotel is one of the proprietors of Niblo's, 
and the most active. Consequently I have seen the Black 
Crook" and the “White Fawn," in majesty, from an arm- 
chair in the first entrance, P.S., more than once. Of these 
astonishing dramas, I beg to report (seriously) that I have 
found no human creature “ behind " who has the slightest 
idea what they are about (upon my honour, my dearest 
Macready !), and that having some amiable small talk 
with a neat little Spanish woman, who is the premthre 
danseuse^ I asked her, in joke, to let me measure her skirt 
with my dress glove. Holding the glove by the tip of the 
forefinger, I found the skirt to be just three gloves long, 
and yet its length was much m excess of the skirts of two 
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hundred other ladies, whom the carpenters were at that 
moment getting into their places for a transformation 
scene, on revolving columns, on wires and “ travellers ” in 
iron cradles, up in the flies, down in the cellars, on every 
description of float that Wilmot, gone distracted, could 
imagine ! 

I have taken my passage for Liverpool from New York 
in the Cunarder Russia^ on the 22nd of April. I had the 
second officer’s cabin on deck coming out, and I have the 
chief steward’s cabin on deck going home, because it will 
be on the sunny side of the ship. I have experienced 
nothing here but good humour and cordiality. In the 
autumn and winter I have arranged with Chappells to take 
my farewell of reading in the United Kingdom for ever 
and ever. 

I am delighted to hear of Benvenuta’s marriage, and I 
think her husband a very lucky man. Johnnie has my 
profound sympathy under his examinatorial woes. The 
noble boy will give me Gavazzi revised and enlarged, I 
expect, when I next come to Cheltenham. I will give 
you and Mrs. Macready all my American experiences 
when you come to London, or, better still, to Gad’s. 
Meanwhile I send my hearty love to all, not forgetting 
dear Katie, 

Niagara is not at all spoiled by a very dizzy-looking 
suspension bridge. Is to have another still nearer to the 
Horse-shoe opened in July. My last sight of that scene 
(last Sunday) was thus : We went up to the rapids above 
the Horse-shoe — say two miles from it — and through the 
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great cloud of spray. Everything in the magnificient 
valley — ^buildings, forest, high banks, air, water, everything 
— was made of ratfdow. Turner’s most imaginative draw- 
ing in his finest day has nothing in it so ethereal, so gor- 
geous in fancy, so celestial. We said to one another (Dolby 
and I), ^‘Let it for evermore remain so,” and shut our eyes 
and came away. 

God bless you and all dear to you, my dear old Friend ! 

I am ever your affectionate and loving. 

[7h Miss Dickens 

Portland, Sunday, March i86S. 

I should have written to you by the last mail, but I 
really was too unwell to do it. The writing day was last 
Friday, when I ought to have left Boston for New Bed- 
ford (fifty-five miles) before eleven m the morning. But 
I was so exhausted that I could not be got up, and had 
to take my chance of an evening’s train producing me in 
time to read, which it just did. With the return of snow, 
nine days ago, the ^ true American” (which had lulled) 
came back as bad as ever. I have coughed from two or 
three in the morning until five or six, and have been abso- 
lutely sleepless. I have had no appetite besides, and no 
taste. Last night here I took some laudanum, and it is 
the only thing that has done me good But the life in 
this climate is so very hard. When I did manage to get 
from Boston to New Bedford, I read with my utmost force 
and vigour. Next morning, well or ill, I must turn out at 
seven to get back to Boston on my way here. 
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I dine at Boston at three, and at five must come on here 
(a hundred and thirty miles or so), for to-morrow night ; 
there being no Sunday train To-morrow night I read 
here in a very large place, and Tuesday morning at six I 
must start again to get back to Boston once more. But 
after to-morrow night, I have only the Boston and New 
York farewells, thank God ! I am most grateful to think 
that when we came to devise the details of the tour, I 
foresaw that it could never be done, as Dolby and Osgood 
proposed, by one unassisted man, as if he were a machine. 
If I had not cut out the work, and cut out Canada, I 
could never have gone there, I am quite sure. Even as 
it is, I have just now written to Dolby (who is in New 
York), to see my doctor there, and ask him to send me 
some composing medicine that I can take at night, inas- 
much as without sleep I cannot get through. However sym- 
pathetic and devoted the people are about me, they can 
not be got to comprehend that one’s being able to do the 
two hours with spirit when the time comes round, may be 
co-existent with the consciousness of great depression and 
fatigue. I don’t mind saying all this, now that the labour 
is so nearly over. You shall have a brighter account of 
me, please God, when I close this at Boston. 


Monday^ March yyth. 

Without any artificial aid, I got a splendid night’s rest 
last^ night, and consequently am very much freshened up 
to-day. Yesterday I had a fine walk by the sea, and to- 
day I have had another on the heights overlooking it. 
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Boston, Tttesday, 

I have safely arrived here, just in time to add a line to 
that effect, and get this off by to-morrow’s English mail 
from New York. Catarrh rather better. Everything tri- 
umphant last night, except no sleep again. I suppose 
Dolby to be now on his way back to join me here. I am 
much mistaken if the political crisis do not damage the 
farewells by almost one half. 

I hope that I am certainly better altogether. 

My room well decorated with flowers, of course, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Fields coming to dinner. They are the 
most devoted of friends, and never in the way and never 
out of it. 

[To Miss Hogarth^ 

Boston, Wednesdayy April isty 1868. 

I received your letter of from the 14th to the 17th of 
March, here, last night. My New York doctor has pre- 
scribed forme promptly, andT hope I am better. I am 
certainly no worse. We shall do (to the best of my be- 
lief) very well with the farewells here and at New York, 
but not greatly. Everything is at a standstill, pending the 
impeachment and the next presidential election. I forgot 
whether I told you that the New York press are going to 
give me a public dinner, on Saturday, the i8th. 

I hear (but not from himself) that Wills has had a bad 
fall in hunting, and is, or has been, laid up. I am sup- 
posed, I take it, not to know this until I hear it from him- 
self. 
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Thursday. 

My notion of the farewells is pretty certain now to turn 
out right. It is not at all probable that we shall do any- 
thing enormous. Every pulpit in Massachusetts will re- 
sound to violent politics to-day and to-night You remem- 
ber the Hutchinson family ? * I have had a grateful letter 
from John Hutchinson. He speaks of “ my sister Abby ” 
as living in New York. The immediate object of his note 
is to invite me to the marriage of his daughter, twenty-one 
years of age. 

You will see by the evidence of this piece of paper that 
I am using up my stationery. Scott has just been making 
anxious calculations as to our powers of holding out in the 
articles of tooth-powder, etc. The calculations encourage 
him to believe that we shall just hold out, and no more. 
I think I am still better to-day than I was yesterday ; but 
I am far from strong, and have no appetite. To see me at 
my little table at night, you would think me the freshest of 
the fresh. And this is the marvel of Fields’ life. 

I don’t forget that this is Forster’s birthday. 


FHday Afternoon, •yrd. 

Catarrh worse than ever ! And we don’t know (at four) 
whether I can read to-night or must stop. Otherwise all 
well. 


* An American family of brothers and a sister who came to London to give a 
musical entertainment shortly after Charles Dickens's return from his first visit to 
America. He had a great inter«.t in, and liking for, these young people. 
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[ To Miss Dickens.] 

Boston, Tuesday, April jth, 1868. 

I not only read last Friday, when I was doubtful of 
being able to do so, but read as I never did before, and 
astonished the audience quite as much as myself. You 
never saw or heard such a scene of excitement. 

Longfellow and all the Cambridge men urged me to give 
in. I. have been very near doing so, but feel stronger to- 
day. I cannot tell whether the catarrh may have done me 
any lasting injury in the lungs or other breathing organs, 
until I shall have rested and got home. I hope and be- 
lieve not. Consider the weather. There have been two 
snowstorms since I wrote last, and to-day the town is 
blotted out in a ceaseless whirl of snow and wind. 

I cannot eat (to anything like the ordinary extent), and 
have established this system : At seven in the morning, in 
bed, a tumbler of new cream and two tablespoonsful of 
rum. At twelve, a sherry cobbler and a biscuit. At three 
(dinner time), a pint of champagne. At five minutes to 
eight, an egg beaten up with a glass of sherry. Between 
the parts, the strongest beef tea that can be made, drunk 
hot. At a quarter-past ten, soup, and anything to drink 
that I can fancy. I don’t eat more than half a pound of 
solid food in the whole four-and-twenty hours, if so much. 

If I hold out, as I hope to do, I shall be greatly pressed 
in leaving here and getting over to New York, before next 
Saturday’s mail from there. Do not, therefore if all he 
well^ expect to hear from me by Saturday’s mail, but look 
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for my last letter from America by the mail of the follow- 
ing Wednesday, the 15th. Be sure that you shall hear, 
however, by Saturday’s mail, if I should knock up as to 
reading. I am tremendously beat,” but I feel really and 
unaffectedly so much stronger to-day, both in my body 
and hopes, that I am much encouraged. I have a fancy 
that I turned my worst time last night. 

Dolby is as tender as a woman and as watchful as a 
doctor. He never leaves me during the reading now, but 
sits at the side of the platform and keeps his eye upon me 
all the time. Ditto George, the gasman, steadiest and 
most reliable man I ever employed. I am the more hope- 
ful of my not having to relinquish a reading, because last 
night was Copperfield ’’ and “ Bob ” — by a quarter of an 
hour the longest, and, in consideration of the storm, by 
very much the most trying Yet I was far fresher after- 
wards than I have been these three weeks. 

I have “ Dombey ” to do to-night, and must go through 
it carefully ; so here ends my report. The personal affec- 
tion of the people in this place is charming to the last. 

\To the Hon. Mrs. Watson^ 

Gad's Hill Place, Monday^ May wth, 1868. 
My dear Mrs. Watson, 

I am delighted to have your letter. It comes to me like 
a faithful voice from dear old Rockingham, and awakens 
many memories. 

The work in America has been so very hard, and the 
VoL. II.— 19'' 
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winter there has been so excessively severe, that I really 
have been very unwell for some months. But I had not 
been at sea three days on the passage home when I be- 
came myself again. 

If you will arrange with Mary Boyle any time for com- 
ing here, we shall be charmed to see you, and I will adapt 
my arrangements accordingly. I make this suggestion be- 
cause she generally comes here early in the summer sea- 
son. But if you will propose yourself anyhoni^ giving me a 
margin of a few days in case of my being pre-engaged for 
this day or that, we will (as my American friends say) 
^^fix it.^’ 

What with travelling, reading night after night, and 
speech-making day after day, I feel the peace of the coun- 
try beyond all expression. On board ship coming home, a 
deputation ” (two in number, of whom only one could get 
into my cabin, while the other looked in at my window) 
came to ask me to read to the passengers that evening in 
the saloon. I respectfully replied that sooner than do it, 
I would assault the captain, and be put in irons. 

Ever affectionately yours. 

\To Mrs. Catte7'moleP\ 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Saturday^ May 1868. 

My dear Mrs Cattermole, 

On my return from America just now, I accidentally 
heard that George had been ill. My sister-in-law had 
heard it from Forster, but vaguely. Until I received your 
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letter of Wednesday’s date, I had no idea that he had 
been very ill ; and should have been greatly shocked by 
knowing it, were it not for the hopeful and bright assurance 
you give me that he is greatly better. 

My old affection for him has never cooled. The last 
time he dined with me, I asked him to come again that day 
ten years, for I was perfectly certain (this was my small 
joke) that I should not set eyes upon him sooner. The 
time being fully up, I hope you will remind him, with my 
love, that he is due. His hand is upon these walls here, 
so I should like him to see for himself, and you to see for 
yourself^ and in this hope I shall pursue his complete re- 
covery. 

I heartily sympathise with you in your terrible anxiety, 
and in your vast relief ; and, with many thanks for your 
letter, am ever, my dear Mrs. Cattermole, 

Affectionately yours. 

\To Mr. W. C. Macready^ 

Gad’s Hill, Wednesday, June loth, 1868. 
My dearest Macready, 

Since my return from America, I have been so over- 
whelmed with business that I have not had time even to 
write to you. You may imagine what six months of arrear 
are to dispose of ; added to this, Wills has received a con- 
cussion of the brain (from an accident in the hunting- 
field), and is sent away by the doctors, and strictly pro- 
hibited from even writing a note Consequently all the 
business and money details of “All the Year Round ** de- 
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volve upon me. And I have had to get them up, for I 
have never had experience of them. Then I am suddenly 
entreated to go to Paris, to look after the French version 
of No Thoroughfare ” on the stage. And I go, and come 
hack, leaving it a great success. 

I hope Mrs. Macready and you have not abandoned the 
idea of coming here ? The expression of this hope is the 
principal, if not the only, object of this present note May 
the amiable secretary vouchsafe a satisfactory reply I 

Katie, Mary, and Georgina send their very best love to 
your Katie and Mrs. Macready. The undersigned is in 
his usual brilliant condition, and indeed has greatly disap- 
pointed them at home here, by coming back so brown 
and looking so well.” They expected a wreck, and were, 
at first, much mortified. But they are getting over it now. 

To my particular friends, the noble boy and Johnny, I 
beg to be warmly remembered. 

Ever, my dearest Macready, 

Your most affectionate. 

[To Mrs. Henry Austin^ 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Tuesday^ Jv,ly 2.1st ^ 1868 . 

ON THE DEATH OF MR. HENRY AUSTIN.* 

My DEAR Letitia, 

You will have had a telegram from me to-day. I re- 
ceived your sad news by this morning’s post. They never, 
without express explanation, mind ‘‘ Immediate ” on a let- 


* Cousia and adopted child of Mr and Mrs. Austin. 
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ter addressed to the office, because half the people who 
write there on business that does not press, or on no busi- 
ness at all, so mark their letters. 

On Thursday I have people to see and matters to attend 
to, both at the office and at Coutt's, which, in Wills’s ab- 
sence, I cannot forego or depute to another. But, between 
ourselves^ I must add something else : I have the greatest 
objection to attend a funeral in which my affections are 
not strongly and immediately concerned. I have no no- 
tion of a funeral as a matter of form or ceremony. And 
just as I should expressly prohibit the summoning to my 
own burial of anybody who was not very near or dear to 
me, so I revolt from myself appearing at that solemn rite, 
unless the deceased were very near or dear to me. I can- 
not endure being dressed up by an undertaker as part of his 
trade show. I was not in this poor good fellow’s house in 
his lifetime, and I feel that I have no business there when 
he lies dead in it. My mind is penetrated with sympathy 
and compassion for the young widow, but that feeling is a 
real thing, and my attendance as a mourner would not be 
— to myself. It would be to you, I know, but it would 
not be to myself. I know full well that you cannot dele- 
gate to me your memories of and your associations with 
the deceased, and the more true and tender they are the 
more invincible is my objection to become a form in the 
midst of the most awful realities. 

With love and condolence from Georgina, Mary, and 
Katie, 

Believe me, ever your affiectionate Brother. 
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\To Mrs. George Catternwle^ 

Gad’s Hill, Wednesday, July 2ind, 1868. 
My dear Mrs. Cattermole, 

Of course I will sign your memorial to the Academy. 
If you take either of the Landseers, certainly take Edwin 
(i, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.) But, if you would be 
content with Frith, I have already spoken to him, and 
believe that I can answer for him. I shall be at All the 
Year Round ” Office, 26, Wellington Street, London, to- 
morrow, from eleven to three. Frith will be here on Sat- 
urday, and I shall be here too. I spoke to him a fortnight 
ago, and I found him most earnest in the cause. He said 
he felt absolutely sure that the whole profession in its best 
and highest representation would do anything for George. 
I sounded him, having the opportunity of meeting him at 
dinner at Cartwright’s. 

Ever yours affectionately. 

{To Mr. W.H. Wills?^ 

Friday, yuly ^ist, 1868. 

My dear Wills, 

I had such a hard day at the office yesterday, that I had 
not time to write to you before I left. So I write to-day. 

I am very unwilling to abandon the Christmas number, 
though even in the case of my little Christmas books (which 
were immensely profitable), I let the idea go when I thought 
it was wearing out. Ever since I came home, I have ham- 
mered at it, more or less, and have been uneasy about it. 
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I have begun something which is very droll, but it mani- 
festly shapes itself towards a book, and could not in the 
least admit of even that shadowy approach to a congruous 
whole on the part of other contributors which they have 
ever achieved at the best. I have begun something else 
(aboard the American mail steamer) ; but I don't like it, 
because the stories must come limping in after the old 
fashion, though, of course, what I have done will be good 

•m 

for A. Y, R. In short, I have cast about with the greatest 
pains and patience, and I have been wholly unable to find 
what I want. 

And yet I cannot quite make up my mind to give in 
without another fight for it. I offered one hundred pounds 
reward at Gad’s to anybody who could suggest a notion to 
satisfy me. Charles Collins suggested one yesterday morn- 
ing, in which there is somethings though not much. I will 
turn it over and over, and try a few more starts on my 
own account. Finally, I swear I will not give it up until 
August is out. Vow registered. 

I am clear that a number by various writers would 
not do. If 'we have not the usual sort of number, we must 
call the current number for that date the Christmas num- 
ber, and make it as good as possible. 

I sit m the Chalet,* like Mariana in the Moated Grange, 
and to as much purpose. 

I am buying the freehold of the meadow at Gad’s, and 
of an adjoining arable field, so that I shall now have about 

* A model of a Swiss chalet, and a present from M. Charles Fechter, used by 
Charles Dickens as a summer wntmg-room. 
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eight-and-twenty freehold acres in a ring fence. No more 
now. 

I made up a very good number yesterday. You will see 
in it a very short article that I have called “ Now ! which 
is a highly remarkable piece of description. It is done by 
a new man, from whom I have accepted another article ; 
but he will never do anything so good again. 

Ever affectionately. 

\To M. de Cerjat^ 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Wednesday y Atig. 26thy 1868. 

My DEAR Cerjat, 

I was happy to receive your esteemed letter a few days 
ago 

The severity of the winter in America (which was quite 
exceptional even m that rigorous climate), combined with 
the hard work I had to do, tried me a good deal Neuralgia 
and colds beset me, either by turns or both together, and I 
had often much to do to get through at night But the sea 
voyage home again did wonders in restoring me, and I 
have been very well indeed, though a little fatigued, ever 
since. I am now preparing for a final reading campaign 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. It will begin on the 
6th of October, and will probably last, with short occa- 
sional intermissions, until June. 

The great subject in England for the moment is the 
horrible accident to the Irish mail-train. It is now sup- 
posed that the petroleum (known to be a powerful anaesthe- 
tic) rendered the unfortunate people who were burnt 
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almost instantly insensible to any sensation. My escape 
in the Staplehurst accident of three years ago is not to be 
obliterated from my nervous system. To this hour I have 
sudden vague rushes of terror, even when riding in a han- 
som cab, which are perfectly unreasonable but quite in- 
surmountable. I used to make nothing of driving a pair 
of horses habitually through the most crowded parts of 
London: I cannot now drive, with comfort to myself, on 
the country roads here ; and I doubt if I could ride at all 
in the saddle. My reading secretary and companion 
knows so well when one of these odd momentary seizures 
comes upon me in a railway carriage, that he instantly 
produces a dram of brandy, which rallies the blood to the 
heart and generally prevails I forget whether I ever told 
you that my watch (a chronometer) has never gone exactly 
since the accident ? So the Irish catastrophe naturally re- 
vives the dreadful things I saw that day. 

The only other news here you know as well as I ; to wit, 
that the country is going to be ruined, and that the Church 
is going to be ruined, and that both have become so used 

to being ruined, that they will go on perfectly well. 

^ ^ ❖ 

\To Miss Dickem?^ 

Office of “ All the Year Round,” No. 26 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., 

Saturday^ Sept, 2 tthy 1868. 

My dearest Mamie, 

I will add a line to this at the Athenaeum, after seeing 
Plom off, to tell you how he went away. 
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Athen^um, Quarter to Six, 

I can honestly report that he went away, poor dear fel- 
low, as well as could possibly be expected. He was pale, 
and had been crying, and (Harry said) had broken down 
in the railway carriage after leaving Higham station ; but 
only for a short time. 

Just before the train started he cried a good deal, but 
not painfully. (Tell dear Georgy that I bought him his 
cigars.) These are hard, hard things, but they might have 
to be done without means or influence, and then they 
would be far harder. God bless him ! 

PARLIAMENT. REPLY TO A PROPOSAL MADE THROUGH 

ALEXANDER RUSSEL, OF THE SCOTSMAN,’’ THAT HE 

SHOULD ALLOW HIMSELF TO BE PUT FORWARD AS A 

CANDIDATE FOR THE REPRESENTATION OF EDINBURGH. 

\_To Mr. JF. D. Finlay. 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Sunday^ Oct. ^th, 1868. 

My DEAR Finlay, 

I am much obliged to you in all friendship and sincerity 
for your letter. I have a great respect for your father-in- 
law and his paper, and I am much attached to the Edin- 
burgh people. You may suppose, therefore, that if my 
mind were not fully made up on the parliamentary ques- 
tion, I should waver now. 

But my conviction that I am more useful and more 
happy as I am than I could ever be in Parliament is not 
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to be shaken. I considered it some weeks ago, when I 
had a stirring proposal from the Birmingham people, and 
I then set it up on a rock for ever and a day. 

Do tell Mr. Russel that I truly feel this mark of confi- 
dence, and that I hope to acknowledge it in person in 
Edinburgh before Christmas. There is no man in Scot- 
land from whom I should consider his suggestion a greater 
honour. 

Ever yours. 

\To M. Charles Hechter 

^ * jff « 

Poor Plorn is gone to Australia. It was a hard parting 
at the last. He seemed to me to become once more my 
youngest and favourite little child as the day drew near, 
and I did not think I could have been so shaken. You 
were his idol to the hour of his departure, and he asked 
me to tell you how much he wanted to bid you good-bye. 

Kindest love from all. 

Ever heartily. 


[2h M. Charles Fechterl\ 

Office of “Axl the Year Round,” 

Wednesday^ Oct. '^th, 1868. 

My dear Fechter, 

I got your letter sent to Gad's Hill this morning. Until 
I received it, I supposed the piece to have been put into 
English from your French by young Ben. If I under- 
stand that the English is yours, then I say that it is extra- 
ordinarily good, written by one in another country. 
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I do not read agam in London until the 20th ; and then 
“ Copperfield/’ But by that time you will be at work 
yourself. 

Let us dine at six to-day, in order that we may not have 
to hurry for the comic dog. 

Ever faithfully. 

[ To Miss Hogarth ] 

Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, Swiday, Oct iifh, rS68. 
My dearest Georgy, 

We had a fine audience last night in the Free Trade 
Hall, though not what we consider a large money-house. 
The let in Liverpool is extremely good, and we are going 
over there at half-past one. We got down here pleasantly 
enough and in good time ; so all has gone well you see. 

Titiens, Santley, and an opera company of that class are 
at the theatre here. They have been doing very poorly in 
Manchester. 

There is the whole of my scanty news. I was in won- 
derful voice last night, but croak a little this morning, after 
so much speaking in so very large a place. Otherwise I am 
all right. I find myself constantly thinking of Plorn. 

[7b Miss JDickefisi] 

Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Monday, Oct. 12th, 1868. 
My dearest Mamie, 

Our lets here are excellent, and we shall have a great 
house to-night We had a very fine and enthusiastic audi- 
ence in the Free Trade Hall, at Manchester, on Saturday 
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but our first nights there never count up in money, as the 
rest do. Yesterday, ‘^Charlotte,” Sainton, and Piatti 
stayed with us here ; and they went on to Hull this morn- 
ing. It was pleasant to be alone again, though they were 
all very agreeable. 

The exertion of going on for two hours in that immense 
place at Manchester being very great, I was hoarse all day 
yesterday, though I was not much distressed on Saturday 
night. I am becoming melodious again (at three in the 
afternoon) rapidly, and count on being quite restored by a 
basin of turtle at dinner. 

I am glad to hear about Armitage, and hope that a ser- 
vice begun in a personal attachment to Plorn may go on 
well I shall never be over-confident in such matters, I 
think, any more. 

The day is delicious here. We have had a blow on the 
Mersey this morning, and exulted over the American 
steamers. With kind regard to Sir William and Lady 
Humphery. 


\To Miss Hogarth?^ 

Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Tuesday, Oct, i^th, 1868 . 

As I sent a line to Mary yesterday, I enclose you Alfred’s 
letter. Please send it on to her when you next write to 
Penton. 

I have just now written to Mrs. Forster, asking her to 
explain to Miss Forster how she could have an easy-chair 
or a sofa behind my side screen on Tuesday, without occa- 
sioning the smallest inconvenience to anybody. Also, how 
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she would have a door close at hand, leading at once to 
cool passages and a quiet room, etc., etc., etc. It is a sad 
story. 

* We had a fine house here last night, and a large tum- 
away. ‘^Marigold*’ and “Tnal” went immensely. I 
doubt if “ Marigold were ever more enthusiastically re- 
ceived. “ Copperfield and Bob ” to-night, and a large 
let. This notwithstanding election meetings and all sorts 
of things. 

My favourite room brought my voice round last night, 
and I am in considerable force. 

Dolby sends kindest regard, and the message : Ever- 
ton toffee shall not be forgotten."' 


[7h Mr, Hejtry Fielding Dickens 

Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, Thursday y Oct isthy 1868. 
My dear Harry, 

I have your letter here this morning. I enclose you 
another cheque for twenty-five pounds, and I write to 
London by this post, ordering three dozen sherry, two 
dozen port, and three dozen light claret, to be sent down 
to you. 

Now, observe attentively. We must have no shadow of 
debt. Square up everything whatsoever that it has been 
necessary to buy. Let not a farthing be outstanding on 
any account, when we begin together with your allowance. 
Be particular in the minutest detail. 

I wish to have no secret from you in the relations we 
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are to establish together, and I therefore send you Joe 
Chitty’s letter bodily. Reading it, you will know exactly 
what I know, and will understand that I treat you with 
perfect confidence. It appears to me that an allowance of 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year will be handsome for 
all your wants, if I send you your wines. I mean this to 
include your tailor’s bills as well as every other expense ; 
and I strongly recommend you to buy nothing in Cam- 
bridge, and to take credit for nothing but the clothes with 
which your tailor provides you. As soon as you have got 
your furniture accounts in, let us wipe all those preliminary 
expenses clean out, and I will then send you your first 
quarter. We will count in it October, November, and 
December ; and your second quarter will begin with the 
New Year. If you dislike, at first, taking charge of so 
large a sum as sixty-two pounds ten shillings, you can have 
your money from me half-quarterly. 

You know how hard I work for what I get, and I think 
you know that I never had money help from any human 
creature after I was a child. You know that you are one 
of many heavy charges on me, and that I trust to your so 
exercising your abilities and improving the advantages of 
your past expensive education, as soon to diminish this 
charge. I say no more on that head. 

Whatever you do, above all other things keep out of 
debt and confide in me. If you ever find yourself on the 
verge of any perplexity or difficulty, come to me. You 
will never find me hard with you while you are manly and 
truthful. 
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As your brothers have gone away one by one, I have 
written to each of them what I am now going to write to 
you. You know that you have never been hampered with 
religious forms of restraint, and that with mere unmeaning 
forms I have no sympathy. But I most strongly and 
affectionately impress upou you the priceless value of the 
New Testament, and the study of that book as the one 
unfailing guide in life. Deeply respecting it, and bowing 
down before the character of our Saviour, as separated 
from the vain constructions and inventions of men, you 
cannot go very wrong, and will always preserve at heart a 
true spirit of veneration and humility. Similarly I impress 
upon you the habit of saying a Christian prayer every 
night and morning. These things have stood by me all 
through my life, and remember that I tried to render the 
New Testament intelligible to you and lovable by you 
when you were a mere baby. 

And so God bless you. 

Ever your affectionate Father. 

[TbJ/r. William Cha?*les Kent ^ 

% 

Office of “ All the Year Round,” 

Monday., Nov- itth, 1868. 

My dear Kent, 

I was on the eve of writing to you. 

We thought of keeping the trial private ; but Oxenford 
has suggested to Chappell that he would like to take the 
opportunity of to-morrow night's reading, of saying some- 
thing about “ Oliver " m Wednesdays paper. Chappell has 
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told Levy of this, and also Mr. Tompkin, of The Post, who 
was there. Consequently, on Wednesday evening your 
charming article can come out to the best advantage. 

You have no idea of the difl&culty of getting in the end 
of Sikes. As to the man with the invaluable composition I 
my dear fellow, believe me, no audience on earth could be 
held for ten minutes after the girl's death. Give them 
time, and they would be revengeful for having had such a 
strain put upon them. Trust me to be right. I stand 
there, and I know. 

Concerning Harry, I like to guide the boys to a distinct 
choice, rather than to press it on them. That will be my 
course as to the Middle Temple, of which I think as you 
do. 

With cordial thanks for every word in your letter, 

Affectionately yours always. 


[ To Mrs. F. Lehmann^ 

Kennedy’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Sunday, Dec. tth, 1868. 
My dear Mrs. Lehmann, 

I hope you will see Nancy with the light of a great au- 
dience upon her some time between this and May ; always 
supposing that she should not prove too weird and woeful 
for the general public. 

You know the aspect of this city on a Sunday, and how 
gay and bright it is. The merry music of the blithe bells, 
the waving flags, the prettily decorated houses with their 
draperies of various colours, and the radiant countenances 
VoL. II. — 20 
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at the windows and in the streets, how charming they 
are ! The usual preparations are making for the band in 
the open air, in the afternoon ; and the usual pretty chil- 
dren (selected for that purpose) are at this moment hang- 
ing garlands round the Scott monument, preparatory to 
the innocent Sunday dance round that edifice, with which 
the diversions invariably close. It is pleasant to think 
that these customs were themselves of the early Christians, 
those early birds who dMt catch the worm — and nothing 
else — and choke their young with it. 

Faithfully yours always. 


[ To Miss Hogarth!] 

Kennedy’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Sunday, Dec. tfh, 1868. 

We got down here to our time to the moment ; and, con- 
sidering the length of the journey, very easily. I made a 
calculation on the road, that the railway travelling over 
such a distance involves something more than thirty thou- 
sand shocks to the nerves. Dolby didn’t like it at all. 

The signals for a gale were up at Berwick, and along 
the road between there and here. It came on just as we 
arrived, and blew tremendously hard all night. The wind 
is still very high, though the sky is bright and the sun 
shining. We couldn’t sleep for the noise. 

We are very comfortably quartered. I fancy that the 
“ business ” will be on the whole better here than in Glas- 
gow, where trade is said to be very bad. But I think I 
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shall be pretty correct in both places as to the run being on 
the final readings. 

We are going up -Arthur’s Seat presently, which -will be 
a pull for our fat friend. 

Scott, in a new Mephistopheles hat, baffles imagination 
and description. 

\To Mr, W, Wilkie Collins.] 

Kennedy’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Tuesday, Dec. 1868. 
My dear Wilkie, 

I am hard at it here as usual, though with an audience 
so finely perceptive that the labour is much diminished. 
I have got together in a very short space the conclusion 
of Oliver Twist” that you suggested, and am trying it 
daily with the object of rising from that blank state of 
horror into a fierce and passionate rush for the end. As 
yet I cannot make a certain effect of it ; but when I shall 
have gone over it as many score of times as over the rest 
of that reading, perhaps I may strike one out. 

I shall be very glad to hear when you have done your 
play, and I am glad to hear that you like the steamer. I 
agree with you about the reading perfectly. In No. 3 you 
will see an exact account of some places I visited at Rat- 
cliffe. There are two little instances in it of something 
comic rising up in the midst of the direst misery, that 
struck me very humorously at the time. 

As I have determined not to do the Oliver Murder ” 
until after the fifth of January, when I shall ascertain its 
effect on a great audience, it is curious to notice how the 
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shadow of its coming affects the Scotch mind. There was 
such a disposition to hold back for it here (until I return 
to finish in February) that we had next to no ‘‘let” when 
we arrived. It all came with a rush yesterday. They 
gave me a most magnificent welcome back from America 
last night. 

I am perpetually counting the weeks before me to be 
“read” through, and am perpetually longing for the end 
of them; and yet I sometimes wonder whether I shall 
miss something when they are over. 

It is a very, very bad day here, very dark and very 
wet. Dolby is over at Glasgow, and I am sitting at a side 
window looking up the length of Princess Street, watching 
the mist change over the Castle and murdering Nancy by 
turns. 

Ever affectionately. 

P.S. — I have read the whole of Fitzgerald's “Zero,” 
and the idea is exceedingly well wrought out. 


\Tc Miss Mogarthi] 

Kennedy’s Hotel. Edinburgh, Saturday, Dec, i 2 ih, 1868. 

I send another Scotsman by this post, because it is 
really a good newspaper, well written, and well managed. 
We had an immense house here last night, and a very 
large tum-away. 

We have four -guests to dinner to-day : Peter Fraser, 
Ballantine, John Blackwood, and Mr* Russell Immense 
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preparations are making in the establishment, ''on ac- 
count/' Mr. Kennedy says, " of a’ four yon chiels being 
chiels wha' ken a guid dinner.” I enquired after poor 
Doctor Burt, not having the least idea that he was dead. 

My voice holds out splendidly so far, and I have had 
no return of the American. But I sleep very indifferently 
indeed. 

It blew appallingly here the night before last, but the 
wind has since shifted northward, and it is now bright and 
cold. The Star of Hope^ that pickednip those shipwrecked 
people in the boat, came into Leith yesterday, and was 
received with tremendous cheers. Her captain must be a 
good man and a noble fellow. 

[7b Miss Hogarth.'] 

Kennedy’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Monday, Dec. 1868. 

The dinner-party of Saturday last was an immense 
success. Russell swore on the occasion that he would go 
over to Belfast expressly to dine with me at the Finlays'. 
Ballantine informed me that he was going to send you 
some Scotch remembrance (I don't know what) at Christ- 
mas ! 

The Edinburgh houses are very fine. The Glasgow 
room is a big wandering place, with five prices in it, which 
makes it the more aggravating, as the people get into 
knots which they can't break, as if they were afraid of one 
another. 

Forgery of my name is becoming popular. You sent 
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me, this morning, a letter from Russell Sturgis, answering 
a supposed letter of mine (presented by “ Miss Jefferies 
and assuring* me of his readiness to give not only the ten 
pounds I asked for, but any contribution I wanted, to- 
wards sending that lady and her family back to Boston. 

I wish you would take an opportunity of forewarning 
Lady Tennent that the first night’s reading she will attend 
is an experiment quite out of the way, and that she may 
find it rather horrible. 

The keeper of the Edinburgh Hall, a fine old soldier, 
presented me, on Friday night, with the finest red camellia 
for my button-hole that ever was seen. Nobody can 
imagine how he came by it, as the florists had had a con- 
siderable demand for that colour from ladies in the stalls, 
and could get no such thing. 

The day is dark, wet, and windy. ' The weather is likely 
to be vile indeed at Glasgow, where it always rains, and 
where the sun is never seen through the smoke. We go 
over there to-morrow at ten. 

\^To JLiss Z>zckens,~\ 

Garrick’s Royal Hotel, Glasgow, 

Tuesday^ Dec, iSJfi, 1868, 

It occurs to me that my table at St. James's Hall might 
be appropriately ornamented with a little holly next Tues- 
day. If the two front legs were entwined with it, for 
instance, and a border of it ran round the top of the fringe 
in front, with a little sprig by way of bouquet at each cor- 
ner, it would present a seasonable appearance. 
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If you will think of this, and will have the materials 
ready in a little basket, I will call for you at the office at 
half-past twelve on Tuesday, and take you up to the hall, 
where the table will be ready for you. 

No news, except that we had a great crush and a won- 
derful audience in Edinburgh last night. 

[ To Miss Hogarth^ 

Garrick's Royal Hotel. Glasgow, 

Wednesday^ Dec. Ttth, 1868, 

This is to report all well, except that I have wretched 
nights. The weather is diabolical here, and times are very 
bad. I cut Copperfield ” with a bold dexterity that 
amazed myself and utterly confounded George at the 
wing ; knocking off that and “ Bob by ten minutes to ten. 

I don’t know anything about the Liverpool banquet, ex- 
cept from The Times. As I don’t finish there in February 
(as they seem to have supposed), but in April, it may, per- 
haps, stand over or blow over altogether. Such a thing 
would be a serious addition to the work, and yet refusal 
on my part would be too ungracious. 

The density and darkness of this atmosphere are fear- 
ful. I shall be heartily glad to start for Edinburgh again 
on Friday morning. 

\To Miss Hogarth^ 

Kennedy’s Hotel, Edinburgh, Ttiddy, Dec. i8/>^, 1868. 

I am heartily glad to get back here this afternoon. The 
day is bright and cheerful, and the relief from Glasgow 
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inexpressible. The affectionate regard of the people ex- 
ceeds all bounds, and is shown in every way. The man- 
ager of the railway being at the reading the other night, 
wrote to me next morning, saying that a large saloon 
should be prepared for my journey up, if I would let him 
know when I purposed making the journey. On my ac- 
cepting the offer he wrote again, saying that he had in- 
spected “ our Northern saloons,” and not finding them so 
convenient for sleeping in as the best English, had sent up 
to King’s Cross for the best of the latter ; which I would 
please consider my own carriage as long as I wanted it. 
The audiences do everything but embrace me, and take as 
much pains with the readings as I do. 

I find your Christmas present (just arrived) to be a hag- 
gis and shortbread I 

[ To Mr. J. C. Parkinson^ 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Christmas Day^ 1868. 

My dear Parkinson, 

When you letter was delivered at “ All the Year Round ” 
Office yesterday, I was attending a funeral. It comes to 
hand here consequently to-day. 

I am diffident of addressing Mr. Gladstone on the sub- 
ject of your desire to be appointed to the vacant Commis- 
sionership of Inland Revenue, because, although my respect 
for him and confidence in him are second to those of no 
man in England (a bold word at this time, but a truthful 
one), my personal acquaintance with him is very slight. 
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But you may make, through any of your friends, any use 
you please of this letter, towards the end of bringing its 
contents under Mr, Gladstone’s notice. 

In expressing my conviction that you deserve the place, 
and are in every way qualified for it, I found my testimony 
upon as accurate a knowledge of your character and abilities 
as anyone can possibly have acquired. In my editorship 
both of ^'Household Words” and “All the Year Round,” 
you know very well that I have invariably offered you those 
subjects of political and social interest to write upon, in 
which integrity, exactness, a remarkable power of generalis- 
ing evidence and balancing facts, and a special clearness 
in stating the case, were indispensable on the part of the 
writer. My confidence in your powers has never been 
misplaced, and through all our literary intercourse you 
have never been hasty or wrong. Whatever trust you have 
undertaken has been so completely discharged, that it has 
becom'e my habit to read your proofs rather for my own 
edification^ than (as in other cases) for the detection of 
some slip here or there, or the more pithy presentation of 
the subject. 

That your literary work has never interfered with the 
discharge of your official duties, I may assume to be at 
least as well known to your colleagues as it is to me. It is 
idle to say that if the post were in my gift you should have 
it, because you have had, for some years, most of the posts 
of high trust that have been at my disposal. An excellent 
public servant in your literary sphere of action, I should 
be heartily glad if you could have this new opportunity of 
VoL. II.— 20* 
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distinguishing yourself in the same character. And this is 
at least unselfish in me, for I suppose I should then lose 
you? 

Always faithfully yours. 

\To Mr. Bdward Bulwer Lytton Dickens?^ 

LETTER TO HIS YOUNGEST SON ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR 
AUSTRALIA IN 1 868 .* 

My DEAREST PlORN, 

I write this note to-day because your going a\Yay is 
much upon my mind, and because I want you to have a 
few parting words from me to think of now and then at 
quiet times. I need not tell you that I love you dearly, 
and am very, very sorry in my heart to part with you. But 
this life is half made up of partings, and these pains must 
be borne. It is my comfort and my sincere conviction that 
you are going to try the life for which you are best fitted. 
I think its freedom and wildness more suited to you than 
any experiment in a study or office would ever have been ; 
and without that training, you could have followed no 
other suitable occupation. 

What you have already wanted until now has been a 
set, steady, constant purpose. I therefore exhort you to 
persevere in a thorough determination to do whatever you 
have to do as well as you can do it I was not so old as 
you are now when I first had to win ray food, and do this 
out of this determination, and I have never slackened in 
it since. 

* Thib letter has been, nlready published by Mr Forster in his “ Life.” 
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Never take a mean advantage of anyone in any trans- 
action, and never be hard upon people who are in your 
power. Try to do to others, as you would have them do to 
you, and do not be discouraged if they fail sometimes. It 
is much better for you that they should fail in obeying the 
greatest rule laid down by our Saviour, than that you 
should. 

I put a New Testament among your books, for the very 
same reasons, and with the very same Jiopes that made me 
write an easy account of it for you, when you were a little 
child. Because it is the best book that ever was or will be 
known in the world, and because it teaches you the best 
lessons by which any human creature who tries to be truth- 
ful and faithful to duty can possibly be guided. As your 
brothers have gone away, one by one, I have written to 
each such words as I am now writing to you, and have 
entreated them all to guide themselves by this book, put- 
ting aside the interpretations and inventions of men. 

You will remember that you have never at home been 
wearied about religious observances or mere formalities. I 
have always been anxious not to weary my children with 
such things before they are old enough to form opinions 
respecting them. You will therefore understand the better 
that I now most solemnly impress upon you the truth and 
beauty of the Christian religion, as it came from Christ 
Himself, and the impossibility of your going far wrong if 
you humbly but heartily respect it. 

Only one thing more on this head. The more we are in 
earnest as to feeling it, the less we are disposed to hold 
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fortli about it. Never abandon tbe wholesome practice of 
saying your own private prayers, night and morning. I 
have never abandoned it myself, and I know the comfort 
of it. 

I hope you will always be able to say in aft^life that you 
had a kind father. You cannot show your affection for 
him so well, or make him so happy, as by doing your duty. 

Your affectionate Father. 


1869. 

NARRATIVE. 

The ‘Tarewell Readings in town and country were re- 
sumed immediately after the beginning of this year, and 
were to have been continued until the end of May. The 
work was even harder than it had ever been. Charles 
Dickens began his country tour in Ireland early in January, 
and read continuously in all parts of England and Scot- 
land until the end of April. A public dinner (in commem- 
oration of his last readings in the town) was given to him 
in Liverpool the 10th April. Besides all this severe coun- 
try work, he was giving a series of readings at St. James’s 
Hall, and reading the Murder '' from Oliver Twist,’' in 
London and in the country, frequently four times a week. 
In the second week of February, a sudden and unusually 
violent attack of the old trouble in his foot made it impera- 
tively necessary to postpone a reading at St. James’s Hall, 
and to delay for a day or two his departure for Scotland. 
The foot continued to cause him pain and inconvenience, 
but, as will be seen from his letters, he generally spoke of 
himself as otherwise well, until he arrived at Preston, 
where he was to read on the 22nd of April. The day be- 
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fore this appointed reading, he writes home of some grave 
symptoms which he had observed in himself, and had re- 
ported to his doctor, Mr. F. Carr Beard. That gentleman, 
taking alarm at what he considered “ indisputable evidences 
of overwork,'' wisely resolved not to content himself with 
written consultations, but went down to Preston on the 
day appointed for the reading there, and, after seeing his 
patient, peremptorily stopped it, carried him off to Liver- 
pool, and the next day to London. There he consulted 
Sir Thomas Watson, who entirely corroborated Mr. Beard’s 
opinion. And the two doctors agreed that the course of 
readings must be stopped for this year, and that read- 
ing, comlined with travellings must be stopped for ever. 
Charles Dickens had no alternative but to acquiesce in 
this verdict ; but he felt it keenly, not only for himself 
but for the sake of the Messrs. Chappell, who showed the 
most disinterested kindness and solicitude on the occasion. 
He at once returned home to Gad's Hill, and the rest and 
quiet of the country restored him, for the time, to almost 
his usual condition of health and spirits. But it was ob- 
served, by all who loved him, that from this time forth he 
never regained his old vigour and elasticity. The attack 
at Preston was the “ beginning of the end ! ” 

During the spring and summer of this year, he received 
visits from many dearly valued American friends. In May, 
he stayed with his daughter and sister-in-law for two or 
three weeks at the St.* James's Hotel, Piccadily, having 
promised to be in London at the time of the arrival of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fields, of Boston, who visited Europe, accom- 
panied by Miss Mabel Lowell (the daughter of the famous 
American poet) this year. Besides these friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Childs, of Philadelphia — from whom he had received 
the greatest kindness and hospitality, and for whom he had 
a hearty regard — Dr. Fordyce Barker and his son, Mr. 
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Eytinge (an illustrator of an American edition of Charles 
Dickens's works), and Mr. Bayard Taylor paid visits to 
Gad’s Hill, which were thoroughly enjoyed by Charles 
Dickens and his family. This last summer was a very 
happy one. He had the annual summer visitors and 
parties of his friends in the neighbourhood. He was, as 
usual, projecting improvements in his beloved country 
home ; one, which he called the crowning improvement 
of all," was a large conservatory, which was to be added 
during the absence of the family in London in the follow- 
ing spring. 

The state of Mr. Wills’s health made it necessary for 
him now to retire altogether from the editorship of “ All 
the Year Round.” Charles Dickens’s own letters express 
the regret which he felt at the dissolution of this long and 
always pleasant association. Mr. Wills’s place at the office 
was filled by Charles Dickens’s eldest son, now sole editor 
and proprietor of the journal. 

In September Charles Dicfens went to Birmingham, 
accompanied by his son Harry, and presided at the open- 
ing of the session of (what he calls in his letter to Mr. 
Arthur Ryland, “ cur Institution ”) the Midland Institute. 
He made a speech on education to the young students, 
and promised to go back early in the following year and 
distribute the pnzcs. In one of the letters which we give 
to Mr. Ryland, he speaks of himself as “ being in full force 
again,” and “ going to finish his farewell readings soon after 
Christmas.” He had obtained the sanction of Sir Thomas 
Watson to giving twelve readings, in London only^ which he 
had fixed for the beginning of the following year. 

The letter to his friend Mr. Finlay, which opens the 
year, was in reply to a proposal for a public banquet at 
Belfast, projected by the Mayor of that town, and con- 
'^eyed through Mr. Finlay. This gentleman was at that 
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time proprietor of The Northern Whig newspaper at Bel- 
fast, and he was son-in-law to Mr. Alexander Russel, editor 
of The Scots7na7i, 

Charles Dickens’s letter this New Year to M. de Cerjat 
was his last. That faithful and affectionate friend died 
very shortly afterwards. 

To Miss Mary Boyle he writes to acknowledge a New 
Year’s gift, which he had been much touched by receiving 
from her, at a time when he knew she was deeply afflicted 
by the sudden death of her brother, Captain Cavendish 
Boyle, for whom Charles Dickens had a true regard and 
friendship. 

While he was giving his series of London readings in the 
spring, he received a numerously signed circular letter 
from actors and actresses of the various London theatres. 
They were very curious about his new reading of the 

Oliver Twist ” murder, and representing to him the im- 
possibility of their attending an evening, requested him to 
give a morning reading, for their especial benefit. We 
give his answer, complying with the request. And the 
occasion was, to him, a most gratifying and deeply inter- 
esting one. 

The letter to Mr. Edmund Ollier was in answer to an 
invitation to be present at the inauguration of a bust of 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, which was to be placed over his grave at 
Kensal Green. 

The letter to Mr. Shirley Brooks, the well-known writer, 
who succeeded Mr. Mark Lemon as editor of Punch,” 
and for whom Charles Dickens had a cordial regard, was 
on the subject of a memorial on behalf of Mrs. Peter Cyn- 
ningham, whose husband had recently died. 

The “remarkal?le story,” of which he writes to his 
daughter in August, was called An Experience.” It was 
written by a lady (who prefers tq be anonymous) who had 
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been a contributor to “ Household Words from its first 
starting, and was always highly valued in this capacity by 
Charles Dickens. 

Our latest letters for this year are in October. One to 
Mr. Charles Kent, sympathising with him on a disappoint- 
ment which he had experienced in a business undertaking, 
and one to Mr. Macready, in which he tells him of his be- 
ing in the “preliminary agonies'' of a new book. The 
first number of “ Edwin Drood " was to appear before the 
end of his course of readings in March ; and he was at 
work so long beforehand with a view to sparing himself, 
and having some numbers ready before the publication of 
the first one. 


\To Mr. F. JD. Finlay. 1 

The Athen^um (Club), New Yearns Day, 1869. 
My dear Finlay, 

First, my heartfelt wishes for many prosperous and happy 
years. Next, as to the mayor’s kind intentions. I feel 
really grateful to him and gratified by the whole idea, but 
acceptance of the distinction on my part would be im- 
practicable. My time in Ireland is all anticipated, and I 
could not possibly prolong my stay, because I mi^st be 
back in London to read on Tuesday fortnight, and then 
must immediately set forth for the West of England. It 
is not likely, besides, that I shall get through these fare- 
wells before the end of May. And the work is so hard, 
and my Yoice is so precious, that I fear to add an ounce 
to the fatigue, or I might be overweighted. The avoidance 
of gas and crowds when I am not in the act of being 
cooked before those lights of mine, is an essential part of 
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the training to which (as I think, you know) I strictly 
adhere, and although I have accepted the Liverpool invita- 
tion, I have done so as an exception ; the Liverpool people 
having always treated me in our public relations with a 
kind of personal affection. 

I am sincerely anxious that the Mayor of Belfast should 
know how the case stands with me. If you will kindly set 
me straight and right, I shall be truly obliged to you. 

My sister-in-law has been very unwell (though she is 
now much better), and is recommended a brisk change. 
As she is a good sailor, I mean to bring her to Ireland with 
me ; at which she is highly delighted. 

Faithfully yours ever. 

\To M. de Cerjat.\ 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Monday, Jan. 1869. 

My dear Cerjat, 

I will answer your question first. Have I done with 
my farewell readings ? Lord bless you, no ; and I shall 
think myself well out of it if I get done by the end of 
May. I have undertaken one hundred and six, and have 
as yet only vanquished twenty-eight. To-morrow night I 
read in London for the first time the “ Murder ” from 
Oliver Twist,” which I have re-arranged for the purpose. 
Next day I start for Dublin and Belfast. I am just back 
from Scotland for a few Christmas holidays. I go back 
there next month ; and in the meantime and afterwards 
go everywhere else. 
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Take my guarantee for it, you may be quite comforta- 
ble on the subject of papal aspirations and encroachments. 
The English people are in unconquerable opposition to 
^^t church. They have the animosity in the blood, 
derived from the history of the past, though perhaps un- 
consciously. But they do sincerely want to win Ireland 
over if they can. They know that since the Union she 
has been hardly used. They know that Scotland has her 
religion, and a very uncomfortable one. They know that 
Scotland, though intensely anti-papal, perceives it to be 
unjust that Ireland has not her religion too, and has very 
emphatically declared her opinion in the late elections. 
They know that a richly-endowed church, forced upon a 
people who don^t belong to it, is a grievance with these 
people. They know that many things, but especially an 
artfully and schemingly managed institution like the 
Romish Church, thrive upon a grievance, and that Rome 
has thriven exceedingly upon this, and made the most of 
it. Lastly, the best among them know that there is a 
gathering cloud in the West, considerably bigger than a 
man’s hand, under which a powerful Irish- American body, 
rich and active, is always drawing Ireland in that direction. 
And that these are not times in which other powers would 
back our holding Ireland by force, unless we could make 
our claim good in proving fair and equal government. 

Poor Townshend charged me in his will ‘‘ to publish 
without alteration his religious opinions, which he sincerely 
believed would tend to the happiness of mankind.” To 
publish them without alteration is absolutely impossible. 
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for they are distributed in the strangest fragments through 
the strangest note-books, pocket-books, slips of paper and 
what not, and produce a most incoherent and tautological 
result. I infer that he must have held some always-post- 
poned idea of fitting them together. For these reasons I 
would certainly publish nothing about them, if I had any 
discretion in the matter. Having none, I suppose a book 
must be made. His pictures and rings are gone to the 
South Kensington Museum, and are now exhibiting there. 

Charley Collins is no better and no worse. Katie looks 
very young and very pretty. Her sister and Miss Hogarth 
(my joint housekeepers) have been on duty this Christmas, 
and have had enough to do. My boys are now all dis- 
persed in South America, India, and Australia, except 
Charley, whom I have taken on at “ All the Year Round ” 
Office, and Henry, who is an undergraduate at Trinity 
Hall, and I hope will make his mark there. All well. 

The Thames Embankment is (faults of ugliness in detail 
apart) the finest public work yet done. From Westmin- 
ster Bridge to near Waterloo it is now lighted up at night, 
and has a fine effect. They have begun to plant it with 
trees, and the footway (not the road) is already open to 
the Temple. Besides its beauty, and its usefulness in re- 
lieving the crowded streets, it will greatly quicken and 
deepen what is learnedly called the “ scour ” of the river. 
But the Corporation of London and some other nuisances 
have brought the weirs above Twickenham into a very 
bare and unsound condition, and they already begin to 
give and vanish, as the stream runs faster and stronger. 
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Your undersigned friend has had a few occasional re- 
minders of his “true American catarrh.” Although I 
have exerted my voice very much, it has not yet been 
once touched. In America I was obliged to patch it up 
constantly. 

I like to read your patriarchal account of yourself 
among your Swiss vines and fig-trees. You wouldn^t recog- 
nise Gad^s Hill now ; I have so changed it, and bought 
land about it. And yet I often think that if Mary were 
to marry (which she won’t) I should sell it and go genteelly 
vagabondising over the face of the earth. Then indeed I 
might see Lausanne again. But I don’t seem in the way 
of it at present, for the older I get, the more I do and the 
harder I work. 

Yours ever affectionately. 

[ To Miss Mary Boyle. ] 

Office of “ All the Year Round,” 

Wednesday^ yan, 6 ^/i, 1869. 

My dear Mary, 

I was more affected than you can easily believe, by the 
sight of your gift lying on my dressing-table on the morn- 
ing of the new year. To be remembered in a friend’s 
heart when it is sore is a touching thing ; and that and the 
remembrance of the dead quite overpowered me, the one 
being inseparable from the o^her. 

You maybe sure that I shall attach a special interest 
and value to the beautiful present, and shall wear it as a 
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kind of charm. God bless you, and may we carry the 
friendship through many coming years I 

My preparations for a certain murder that I had to do 
last night have rendered me unfit for letter-writing these 
last few days, or you would have heard from me sooner. 
The crime being completely off my mind and the blood 
spilled, I am (like many of my fellow-criminals) in a highly 
edifying state to-day. 

Ever believe me, your affectionate Friend. 


[jZb Miss Dickens 7\ 

Torquay, Wednesday^ Jan. 2 ^th, 1869. 

My dearest Mamie, 

We have been doing immensely. 

This place is most beautiful, though colder now than 
one would expect. This hotel, an immense place, built 
among picturesque broken rocks out in the blue sea, is 
quite delicious. There are bright green trees in the gar- 
den, and new peas a foot high. Our rooms are en suite^ 
all commanding the sea, and each with two very large 
plate-glass windows. Everything good and well served. 

A pantomime was being done last night, in the place 
where I am to read to-night. It is something between a 
theatre, a circus, a rid!tng-school, a Methodist chapel, and 
a cow-house. I was so disgusted with its acoustic proper- 
ties on going in to look at it, that the whole unfortunate 
staff have been all day, and now are, sticking up baize and 
carpets in it to prevent echoes. 
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I have rarely seen a more uncomfortable edifice than I 
thought it last night. 

At Clifton, on Monday night, we had a contagion of 
fainting. And yet the place was not hot. I should think 
we had from a dozen to twenty ladies borne out, stiff and 
rigid, at various times. It became quite ridiculous. 

\To Miss JE[ogarth?[ 

Bath, Fnday, Jan. 1869, 

My dearest Georgy, 

You must not trust blank places in my list, because 
many have been, and will be, gradually filled up. After 
the Tuesday's reading in London, I have two for that 
same week in the country — Nottingham and Leicester. 
In the following week I have none ; but my arrangements 
are all at sea as yet, for I must somehow and somewhere 
do an Uncommercial " in that week, and I also want to 
get poor Chauncey's opinions " to the printer. 

This mouldy old roosting-place comes cut mouldily as 
to let of course. I hate the sight of the bygone assembly 
rooms, and the Bath chairs trundling the dowagers about 
the streets. As to to-morrow morning in the daylight ! 

I have no cold to speak of. Dolby sends kindest regard. 

« 

\To Mrs. Lehmann^ 

Office, Wednesday., Feb. '^rd^ 1869. 

Dear Mrs. Lehmann, 

Before getting your kind note, I had written to Leh- 
mann, explaining why I cannot allow myself any social 
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pleasure while my farewell task is yet unfinished. The 
work is so very hard, that every little scrap of rest and 
silence I can pick up is precious. And even those morsels 
are so flavoured with All the Year Round,’’ that they are 
not quite the genuine article. 

Joachim* came round to see me at the hall last night, 
and I told him how sorry I was to forego the pleasure of 
meeting him (he is a noble fellow !) at your pleasant table. 

I am glad you are coming to the Murder ” on the 2nd 
of March. (The house will be prodigious.) Such little 
changes as I have made shall be carefully presented to 
your critical notice, and I hope will be crowned with your 
approval. But you are always such a fine audience that I 
have no fear on that head. I saw Chorley yesterday in 
his own room. A sad and solitary sight. The widowed 
Drake with a certain ^/;i^coherence of manner, presented a 
blooming countenance and buxom form in the passage ; 
so buxom indeed that she was obliged to retire before me 
like a modest stopper, before I could get into the dining 
decanter where poor Chorley reposed. 

Faithfully yours always. 

P.S. — My love to Rudie. 

\To Miss IIogarthl\ 

Glasgow, Thursday^ Feb. 1869. 

I received your letter at Edinburgh this morning. I did 
not write to you yesterday, as there had been no reading 
on the previous night. 


* Herr Joseph Joachim, the renowned violinist 
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The foot bears the fatigue wonderfully well, and really 
occasions me no inconvenience beyond the necessity of 
wearing the big work of art. Syme saw me again this 
morning, and utterly scouted the gout notion altogether. 
I think the Edinburgh audience understood the Murder 
better last night than any audience that has heard it yet. 
“ Business is enormous, and Dolby jubilant. 

It is a most deplorable afternoon here, deplorable even 
for Glasgow. A great wind blowing, and sleet driving 
before it in a storm of heavy blobs. We had to drive our 
train dead in the teeth of the wind, and got in here late, 
and are pressed for time. 

Strange that in the North we have had absolutely no 
snow. There was a very thin scattering on the Pentlands 
for an hour or two, but no more. 

\To Miss Ffogarihi] 

Edinburgh, F7zday, Feb, 2 ,btk^ i86g. 

Writing to-morrow morning would be all but impracti- 
cable for me ; would be quite so for Dolby, who has to 
go to the agents and settle up in the midst of his break- 
fast. So I write to-day, in reply to your note received at 
Glasgow this morning. 

The foot conducts itself splendidly. We had a most 
enormous cram at Glasgow. Syme saw me again yester- 
day (before I left here for Glasgow) and repeated “Gout ! ” 
with the greatest indignation and contempt, several times. 
The aching is going off as the day goes on, if it be worth 
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mentioning again. The ride from Glasgow was charming 
this morning ; the sun shining brilliantly, and the country 
looking beautiful. 

I told you what the Nortons were. Mabel Lowell is a 
charming little thing, and very retiring in manner and 
expression. 

We shall have a scene here to-night, no doubt. The 
night before last, Ballantyne, unable to get in, had a seat 
behind the screen, and was nearly frightened off it by 
the “Murder." Every vestige of colour had left his 
face when I came off, and he sat staring over a glass of 
champagne in the wildest way. I have utterly left off my 
champagne, and, I think, with good results. Nothing dur- 
ing the readings but a very little weak iced brandy-and- 
water. 

I hope you will find me greatly improved on Tuesday. 

ITo Miss Dickem.'] 

Birmingham, Friday, March 5/i, 1869. 

This is to send you my best love, and to wish you many 
and many happy returns of morrow, which I miraculously 
remember to be your birthday. 

I saw this morning a very pretty fan here. I was going 
to buy it as a remembrance of the occasion, when I was 
checked by a dim misgiving that you had a fan not long 
ago from Chorley. Tell me what you would like better, and 
consider me your debtor in that article, whatever it may 
be. 

VoL. IL— 21 
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I have had my usual left boot on this morning, and have 
had an hour’s walk. It was in a gale of wind and a simoom 
of dust, but I greatly enjoyed it. Immense enthusiasm at 
Wolverhampton last night over “ Marigold.” Scott made a 
most amazing ass of himself yesterday. He reported that he 
had left behind somewhere three books — Boots/’ “ Mur- 
der,” and “ Gamp.” We immediately telegraphed to the 
office. Answer, no books there. As my impression was 
that he must have left them at St. James’s Hall, we then 
arranged to send him up to London at seven this morning. 
Meanwhile (though not reproached), he wept copiously 
and audibly. I had asked him over and over again, was he 
sure he had not put them in my large black trunk ? Too 
sure, too sure. Hadn’t opened that trunk after Tuesday 
night’s reading. He opened it to get some clothes out 
when I went to bed, and there the books were ! He pro- 
duced them with an air of injured surprise, as if we had 
put them there. 


[7b Miss irogarth.\ 

Queen's Hotel, Manchester, Sunday, March 1869. 

We have had our sitting-room chimney afire this morn- 
ing, and have had to turn out elsewhere to breakfast ; but 
the chamber has since been cleaned up, and we are rein- 
stated. Manchester is (/br Manchester) bright and fresh. 

Tell Russell that a crop of hay is to be got off the 
meadow this year, before the club use it. They did not 
make such use of it last year as reconciles me to losing 
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another hay-crop. So they must wait until the hay is in, 
before they commence active operations. 

Poor Olliffe ! I am truly sorry to read those sad words 
about his suffering, and fear that the end is not far off. 

We are very comfortably housed here, and certainly 
that immense hail is a wonderful place for its size. With- 
out much greater expenditure of voice than usual, I a little 
enlarged the action last night, and Dolby (who went to all 
the distant points of view) reported that he could detect 
no difference between it and any other place. As always 
happens now — and did not at first — they were unanimously 
taken by Noah Claypole’s laugh. But the go, throughout, 
was enormous. Sims Reeves was doing Henry Bertram at 
the theatre, and of course took some of our shillings. It 
was a night of excitement for Cottonopolis. 

I received from Mrs. Keeley this morning a very good 
photograph of poor old Bob. Yesterday I had a letter 
from Harry, reminding me that our intended Cambridge 
day is the day next after that of the boat-race. Clearly 
it must be changed. 


\To Miss Hogarth.^ 

Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, Saturday, March 20th, 1869. 

Getting yours and its enclosure, Mary's note, at two this 
afternoon, I write a line at once in order that you may 
have it on Monday morning. 

The Theatre Royal, Liverpool, will be a charming place 
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to read in. Ladies are to dine at the dinner, and we hear 
it is to be a very grand affair. Dolby is doubtful whether 
it may not hurt the business/’ by drawing a great deal of 
money in another direction, which I think possible enough. 
Trade is very bad kere^ and the gloom of the Preston strike 
seems to brood over the place. The Titiens Company 
have been doing wretchedly J should have a greater 
sympathy with them if they were not practising in the next 
room now. 

My love to Letitia and Harriette,* wherein Dolby 
(highly gratified by being held in remembrance) joins with 
the same to you. 


[7b Miss IIogarthi\ 

Manchester, Sunday, March i86g. 

Will you tell Mary that I have had a letter from Frith, 
in which he says that he will be happy to show her his 
pictures ‘^any day in the first week of April ” I have 
replied that she will be proud to receive his invitation. 
His object in writing was to relieve his mind about the 
“ Murder,” of which he cannot say enough. 

Tremendous enthusiasm here last night, calling in the 
most thunderous manner after ‘‘ Marigold,” and again 
after The Trial,” shaking the great hall, and cheering 
furiously. 

Love to all. 


* His sister-in-law, Mrs Augustus Dickens, always a welcome visitor at Gad’s 
Hill. 
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[ To Mr. John Clarke ] 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochestfr, Kent, 

Wednesday^ March 24 th, 1869 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I beg to assure you that I am much gratified by the de- 
sire you do me the honor to express in your letter handed 
to me by Mr. John Clarke. 

Before that letter reached me, I had heard of your wish, 
and had mentioned to Messrs. Chappell that it would be 
highly agreeable to me to anticipate it, if possible. They 
readily responded, and we agreed upon having three morn- 
ing readings in London As they are not yet publicly an- 
nounced, I add a note of the days and subjects : 

Saturday, May ist Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn/* 
and Sikes and Nancy ” from Oliver Twist’* 

Saturday, May 8th. The Christmas Carol.’* 

Saturday, May 22nd. “ Sikes and Nancy ” from “ Oliver 
Twist,” and The Trial ” from Pickwick.” 

With the warmest interest in your art, and in its claims 
upon the general gratitude and respect, 

Believe me, always faithfully your friend. 

{To Miss Hogarth^ 

Adelphi Hotel Liverpool, Sunday^ Apil 4//^, 1869. 

By this post I send to Mary the truly affecting account 
of poor dear Katie Macready’s death. It is as sorrowful 
as anything so peaceful and trustful can be ! 

Both my feet are very tender, and often feel as though 
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they were in hot water. But I was wonderfully well and 
strong, thank God ! and had no end of voice for the two 
nights running in that great Birmingham Hall. We had 
enormous houses. 

So far as I understand the dinner arrangements here, 
they are much too long. As to the acoustics of that hall, 
and the position of the tables (both as bad as bad can be), 
my only consolation is that, if anybody can be heard, I pro- 
bably can be. The honorary secretary tells me that six 
hundred people are to dine. The mayor, being no speaker 
and out of health besides, hands over the toast of the even- 
ing to Lord Dufferin. The town is full of the festival. The 
Theatre Royal, touched up for the occasion, will look re- 
markably bright and well for the readings, and our lets are 
large. It is remarkable that our largest let as yet is for 
Thursday, not Friday. I infer that the dinner damages 
Friday, but Dolby does not think so. There appears to be 
great curiosity to hear the Murder,*^ (On Friday night 
last I read to two thousand people, and odd hundreds.) 

I hear that Anthony Trollope, Dixon, Lord Houghton, 
Lemon, Esquiros (of the Revue des Deux Monde^^ and Sala 
are to be called upon to speak ; the last, for the newspaper 
press. All the Liverpool notabilities are to muster. And 
Manchester is to be represented by its mayor with due 
formality. 

I had been this morning to look at St. George’s Hall, and 
suggest what can be done to improve its acoustics. As usu- 
ally happens in such cases, their most important arrange- 
ments are already made and unchangeable. I should not 
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have placed the tables in the committee’s way at all, and 
could certainly have placed the dais to much greater ad- 
vantage. So all the good I could do was to show where 
banners could be hung with some hope of stopping echoes. 
Such is my small news, soon exhausted. We arrived here 
at three yesterday afternoon ; it is now midday ; Chorley 
has not yet appeared, but he had called at the local agent’s 
while I was at Birmingham. 

It is a curious little instance of the way in which things 
fit together that there is a ship-of-war in the Mersey, whose 
flags and so forth are to be brought up to St. George’s 
Hall for the dinner. She is the Donegal^ of which Payn- 
ter told me he had just been captain, when he told me all 
about Sydney at Bath. 

One of the pleasantest things I have experienced here 
this time, is the manner in which I am stopped in the 
streets by working men, who want to shake hands with me, 
and tell me they know my books. I never go out but this 
happens. Down at the docks just now, a cooper with a 
fearful stutter presented himself in this way. His modesty, 
combined with a conviction that if he were in earnest I 
would see it and wouldn’t repel him, made up as true a 
piece of natural politeness as I ever saw. 

[7h Miss Hogarth^ 

Imperial Hotel, Blackpool, Wednesday, Apil Tist , 1869. 

I send you this hasty line to let you know that I have 
come to this sea-beach hotel (charming) for a day’s rest. 
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I am much better than I was on Sunday, but shall want 
careful looking to, to get through the readings. My weak- 
ness and deadness are all on the left stde^ and if I don’t 
look at anything I try to touch with my left hand, I don’t 
know where it is. I am in (secret) consultation with 
Frank Beard ; he recognises, in the exact description I 
have given him, indisputable evidences of overwork, which 
he would wish to treat immediately. So I have said : 

Go in and win.” 

I have had a delicious walk by the sea to-day, and I 
sleep soundly, and have picked up amazingly in appetite. 
My foot is greatly better too, and I wear my own boot. 


\To Miss Dickens 

Preston, Thursday Evening, April 22nd, 1869. 

Dofit be in the least alar7ned. Beard has come down, 
and instantly echoes my impression (perfectly unknown to 
him), that the readings must be stopped. I have had 
symptoms that must not be disregarded. I go to Liverpool 
to-night with him (to get away from here) and proceed to 
the office to-morrow. 

[7b the Lord John Russell 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Wednesday, May 2 tth, 1869. 

My dear Lord Russell, 

I have delayed in answering your kind letter, in order 
that you might get home before I wrote. I am happy to 
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report myself quite well again, and I shall be charmed to 
come to Pembroke Lodge on any day that may be most 
convenient to Lady Russell and yourself after the middle 
of June. 

You gratify me beyond expression by your reference 
to the Liverpool dinner. I made the allusion to you with 
all my heart at least, and it was most magnificently re- 
ceived. 

I beg to send my kind regard to Lady Russell, with 
many thanks for her remembrance, and am ever, 

My dear Lord Russell, faithfully yours. 


iToMr. W.H. Wills'] 

Office of ‘‘All the Year Round,” 

Thursday^ June 2 Aih, i 86 q . 

My dear Wills, 

At a great meeting* compounded of your late “ Chief,'* 
Charley, Morley, Grieve, and Telbin, your letter was read 
to-day, and a very sincere record of regret and thanks was 
placed on the books of the great institution. 

Many thanks for the suggestion about the condition of 
churches. I am so aweary of church questions of ail sorts 
that I am not quite clear as to tackling this. But I am 
turning it in my mind. I am afraid of two things : firstly, 
that the thing would not be picturesquely done ; secondly, 
that a general cucumber-coolness would pervade the mind 
of our circulation. 


* Of the Guild of Literature and Art. 

VoL 11—2 1=*' 
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Nothing new here but a speaking-pipe, a post-box, and 
a mouldy smell from some forgotten crypt — an extra 
mouldy smell, mouldier than of yore. Lillie sniffs, pro- 
jects one eye into nineteen hundred and ninety-nine, and 
does no more. 

I have been to Chadwick’s, to look at a new kind of 
cottage he has built (very ingenious and cheap). 

We were all much disappointed last Saturday afternoon 
by a neighbouring fire being only at a carpenter’s, and not 
at Drury Lane Theatre. Ellen’s ^ child having an eye 
nearly poked out by a young friend, and being asked 
whether the young friend was not very sorry afterwards, 
replied : “ No. She wasn’t. / was.” 

London execrable. » 

Ever affectionately yours. 

P.S.— Love to Mrs. Wills. 


\To Mr. Shirley Brooks 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Tuesday, July 1869. 

My dear Brooks, 

I have appended my sign manual to the memorial, 
which I think is very discreetly drawn up. I have a strong 
feeling of sympathy with poor Mrs. Cunningham, for I re- 
member the pretty house she managed charmingly. She 
has always done her duty well, and has had hard trials. 


* The housekeeper a^t the office 
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But I greatly doubt the success of the memorial, I am 
sorry to add. 

It was hotter here yesterday on this Kentish chalk than 
I have felt it anywhere for many a day. Now it is over- 
cast and raining hard, much to the satisfaction of great 
farmers like myself. 

I am glad to infer from your companionship with the 
Cocked Hats, that there is no such thing as gout within 
several miles of you. May it keep its distance. 

Ever, my dear Brooks, faithfully yours. 


\To Mr, W, C. Macready^ 

Gad’s Hill, Tuesday, July 20th, i86g. 
My dearest Macready, 

I have received your letter here to-day, and deeply feel 
with you and for you the affliction of poor dear Katie’s 
loss. I was not unprepared for the sad news, but it comes 
in such a rush of old remembrances and withered joys 
that strikes to the heart. 

God bless you ! Love and youth are still beside you, 
and in that thought I take comfort for my dear old friend. 

I am happy to report myself perfectly well and flourish- 
ing. We are just now announcing the resumption and 
conclusion of the broken series of farewell readings in a 
London course of twelve, beginning early in the new 
year. 

Scarcely a day has gone by this summer in which we 
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have not talked of you and yours. Georgina, Mary, and I 
continually speak of you. In the spirit we certainly are 
even more together than we used to he in the body in the 
old times. I don't know whether you have heard that 
Harry has taken the second scholarship (fifty pounds a 
year) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. The bigwigs expect 
him to do a good deal there. 

Wills having given up in consequence of broken health 
(he has been my sub-editor for twenty years), I have taken 
Charley into “ All the Year Round." He is a very^ good 
man of business, and evinces considerable aptitude in sub- 
editing work. 

This place is immensely improved since you were here, 
and really is now very pretty indeed. We are sorry that 
there is no present prospect of your coming to see it ; but 
I like to know of your being at the sea, and having to do 
—frofn the heach,, as Mrs. Keeley used to say in '^The 
Prisoner of War " — with the winds and the waves and all 
their freshening influences. 

I dined at Greenwich a few days ago with Delane. He 
asked me about you with much interest He looks as if 
he had never seen a printing-office, and had never been 
out of bed after midnight. 

Great excitement caused here by your capital news of 
Butty. I suppose Willy has at least a dozen children by 
this time. 

Our loves to the noble boy and to dear Mrs. Macready. 

Ever, my dearest Macready, 

Your attached and affectionate. 
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\_To Mr. Edmtmd Ollier?^ 

Gad’s Hill Place, Highajvi by Rochester,* Kent, 

Tuesday^ Aug 2 >'^d, 1869. 

My dear Mr. Ollier, 

I am very sensible of the feeling of the Committee 
towards me ; and I receive their invitation (conveyed 
through you) as a most acceptable mark of their consider- 
ation. 

But I have a very strong objection to speech-making 
beside graves. I do not expect or wish my feeling in this 
wise to guide other men ; still, it is so serious with me, and 
the idea of ever being the subject of such a ceremony my- 
self IS so repugnant to my soul, that I must decline to 
officiate. 

Faithfully yours always. 


[ To Miss Dickens?^ 

Office of “ All the Year Round,” No. 26, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., 

Tuesday^ Aug, •yrd^ 1869. 

My dearest Mamie, 

I send you the second chapter of the remarkable story. 
The printer is late with it, and I have not had time to read 
it, and as I altered it considerably here and there, I have 
no doubt there are some verbal mistakes in it. However, 
they will probably express themselves. 

But I offer a prize of six pairs of gloves — between you, 
and your aunt, and Ellen Stone, as competitors — to whom- 
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soever will tell me what idea in this second part is mine. 
I don't mean an idea in language, in the turning of a sen- 
tence, in any little description of an action, or a gesture, or 
what not in a small way, but an idea, distinctly affecting 
the whole story as I found it You are all to assume that 
I found it in the main as you read it, with one exception. 
If I had written it, I should have made the woman love 
the man at last. And I should have shadowed that possi- 
bility out, by the child's bringing them a little more to- 
gether on that holiday Sunday. 

But I didn't write it. So, finding that it wanted some- 
thing, I put that something in. What was it ? 

Love to Ellen Stone. 

\To Mr, Arthur Rylandi] 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Ffzdayy Aug, I 2 ,ih, 1869. 

My dear Mr. Ryland, 

Many thanks for your letter. 

I have very strong opinions on the subject of speechi- 
fication, and hold that there is, everywhere, a vast amount 
too much of it. A sense of absurdity would be so strong 
upon me, if I got up at Birmingham to make a flourish on 
the advantages of education in the abstract for all sorts 
and conditions of men, that I should inevitably check my- 
self and present a surprising incarnation of the soul of wit. 
But if I could interest myself in the practical usefulness of 
the particular institution ; in the ways of life of the stu- 
dents ; in their examples of perseverance and determina- 
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tion to get on ; in their numbers, their favourite studies, 
the number of hours they must daily give to the work that 
must be done for a livelihood, before they can devote 
themselves to the acquisition of new knowledge, and so 
forth, then I could interest others. This is the kind of in- 
formation I want. Mere holding forth “ I utterly detest, 
abominate, and abjure. 

I fear I shall not be in London next week. But if you 
will kindly send me here, at your leisure, the roughest 
notes of such points as I have indicated, I shall be heartily 
obliged to you, and will take care of their falling into 
shape and order in my mind. Meantime I “ make a note 
of ” Monday, 27th September, and of writing to you touch- 
ing your kind offer of hospitality, three weeks before that 
date. 

I beg to send my kind regard to Mrs. and Miss Ryland, 
and am always, 

Very faithfully yours. 

\To Mr. Frederic OwvryP^ 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Sunday^ Aug. 1869. 

My dear Ouvry, 

I will expect a call from you at the office, on Thursday, 
at your own most convenient hour. I admit the soft im- 
peachment concerning Mrs. Gamp : I likes my payments 
to be made reglar, and I likewise likes my publisher to 
draw it mild. 


Ever yours. 
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[ To Mr. Arthur Ryland ] 

Gad’s Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Monday, Sept tth, 1869. 

My dear Mr. Ryland, 

I am sorry to find — I had a foreshadowing of it some 
weeks ago — that I shall not be able to profit by your kind 
offer of hospitality when I come to Birmingham for our 
Institution I must come down in time for a quiet dinner 
at the hotel wth my Readings secretary, Mr. Dolby, 
and must away next morning. Besides having a great 
deal in hand just now (the title of a new book among 
other things), I shall have visitors from abroad here at the 
time, and am severely claimed by my daughter, who in- 
deed is disloyal to Birmingham in the matter of my going 
away at all Pray represent me to Mrs. Ryland as the 
innocent victim of circumstances, and as sacrificing pleas- 
ure to the work I have to do, and to the training under 
which alone I can do it without feeling it 
You will see from the enclosed that I am in full force, 
and going to finish my readings, please God, after Christ- 
mas. I am in the hope of receiving your promised notes 
in due course, and continue in the irreverent condition in 
which I last reported myself on the subject of speech- 
making. Now that men not only make the nights of the 
session hideous by what the Americans call ‘‘ orating ” in 
Parliament, but trouble the peace of the vacation by say- 
ing over again what they said there (with the addition of 
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what they didfit say there, and never will have the courage 
to say there), I feel indeed that silence, like gold across 
the Atlantic, is a rarity at a premium 

Faithfully yours always. 

\To Mr, William Charles Kent?[ 

Office of “All the Year Round,” 

Thursday^ Oct, 1869. 

My Dear Kent, 

I felt that you would be deeply disappointed. I thought 
it better not to make the first sign while you were de- 
pressed, but my mind has been constantly with you And 
not mine alone. You cannot think with what affection and 
sympathy you have been made the subject of our family 
dinner talk at Gad’s Hill these last three days. Nothing 
could exceed the interest of my daughters and my sister-in- 
law, or the earnestness of their feeling about it. I have 
been really touched by its warm and genuine expression 

Cheer up, my dear fellow ; cheer up, for God’s sake. 
That is, for the sake of all that is good in you and around 
you. 

Ever your affectionate Friend. 

[Yh Mr. W. C. Macready.] 

Gad’s Hill, Monday^ Oct. i^th^ 1869. 
My dearest Macready, 

I duly received your letter nearly a fortnight ago, with 
the greatest interest and pleasure. Above all things I am 
delighted with the prospect of seeing you here next sum- 
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mer ; a prospect which has been received with nine times 
nine and one more by the whole house. You will hardly 
know the place again, it is so changed. You are not ex- 
pected to admire, but there is a conservatory building at 
this moment — ^be still, my soul ! 

This leaves me in the preliminary agonies of a new 
book, which I hope to begin publishing (in twelve num- 
bers, not twenty) next March. The coming readings 
being all in London, and being, after the first fortnight, 
only once a week, will divert my attention very little, I 
hope. 

Harry has just gone up to Cambridge again, and I hope 
will get a fellowship in good time. 

Wills is much gratified by your remembrance, and sends 
you his warm regard. He wishes me to represent that he 
is very little to be pitied. That he suffers no pain, scarcely 
inconvenience, even, so long as he is idle. That he likes 
idleness exceedingly. He has bought a country place by 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire, near Lytton’s, and takes posses- 
sion presently. 

My boy Sydney is now a second lieutenant, the youngest 
in the Service, I believe. He has the highest testimonials 
as an officer. 

You may be quite sure there will be no international 
racing in American waters. Oxford knows better, or I am 
mistaken. The Harvard crew were a very good set of fel- 
lows, and very modest. 

Ryland of Birmingham doesn't look a day older, and 
was full of interest in you, and asked me to remind you of 
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him. By-the-bye, at Elkington’s I saw a pair of immense 
tea-urns from a railway station (Stafford), sent there to be 
repaired. They were honeycombed within in all direc- 
tions, and had been supplying the passengers, under the 
active agency of hot water, with decomposed lead, copper, 
and a few other deadly poisons, for heaven knows how 
many years I 

I must leave off in a hurry to catch the post, after a 
hard day's work. 

Ever, my dearest Macready, 

Your most affectionate and attached. 


1870. 

NARRATIVE. 

Charles Dickens passed his last Christmas and New 
Year's Day at Gad's Hill, with a party of family and 
friends, in the usual way, except that he was suffering 
again from an attack of the foot trouble, particularly on 
Christmas Day, when he was quite disabled by it and un- 
able to walk at all— able only to join the party in the even- 
ing by keeping his room all day. However, he was better 
in a day or two, and early in January he went to London, 
where he had taken the house of his friends, Mr, and Mrs. 
Milner Gibson, for the season. 

His series of “Farewell Readings " at St. James's Hall, 
began in January, and ended on the i6th March. He was 
writing “ Edwin Drood " also, and was, of course, con- 
stantly occupied with “All the Year Round" work. In 
the beginning of January, he fulfilled his promise of pay- 
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ing a second visit to Birmingham and making a speech, of 
which he writes m his last letter to Mr. Macready. 

For his last reading he gave Christmas Carol” and 

The Trial ” from “ Pickwick,” and at the end of the 
evening he addressed a few farewell words to his audience. 
It was a memorable and splendid occasion. He was very 
deeply affected by the loving enthusiasm of his greeting, 
and it was a real sorrow to him to give up for ever the per- 
sonal associations with thousands of the readers of his 
books. But when the pain, mingled with pleasure, of this 
last reading was over, he felt greatly the relief of having 
undisturbed time for his own quieter pursuits, and looked 
forward to writing the last numbers of “ Edwin Drood ” at 
Gad's Hill, where he was to return in June. 

The last public appearance of any kind that he made 
was at the Royal Academy dinner in May. He was at 
the time far from well, but he made a great effort to be 
present and to speak, from his strong desire to pay a trib- 
ute to the memory of his dear old friend Mr. Maclise, who 
died in Apnl. 

Her Majesty having expressed a wish, conveyed through 
Mr. Helps (afterwards Sir Arthur Helps), to have a personal 
interview with Charles Dickens, he accompanied Mr Helps 
to Buckingham Palace one afternoon in March. He was 
most graciously and kindly received by her Majesty, and 
came away with a hope that the visit had been mutually 
agreeable. The Queen presented him with a copy of her 
‘‘ Journal in the Highlands,” with an autograph inscription. 
And he had afterwards the pleasure of requesting her ac- 
ceptance of a set of his books. He attended a levee held 
by the Prince of Wales in April, and the last time he dined 
out in London was at a party given by Lord Houghton for 
the King of the Belgians and the Prince of Wales, who had 
both expressed a desire to meet Charles Dickens. All 
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through the season he had been suffering, at intervals, 
from the swollen foot, and on this occasion it was so bad, 
that up to the last moment it was very doubtful whether 
he could fulfill his engagement. 

We have very few letters for this year, and none of any 
very particular interest, but we give them all as they are 
the last. 

Mr. S. L. Fildes was his ^‘new illustrator,” to w^hom he 
alludes in a note to Mr Frith ; we also give a short note 
to Mr. Fildes himself. 

The correspondence of Charles Dickens with Mrs. 
Dallas Glyn, the celebrated actress, for whom he had a 
great friendship, is so much on the subject of her own 
business, that we have only been able to select two notes 
of any public interest. 

In explanation of the last letter., w^e give an extract from 
a letter addressed to The Daily Neivs by Mr. J M Malce- 
ham, soon after the death of Charles Dickens, as follows : 
“ That the public may exactly understand the circum- 
stances under which Charles Dickens's letter to me was 
written, I am bound to explain that it is in reply to a letter 
which I addressed to him in reference to a passage in the 
tenth chapter of “ Edwin Drood,” respecting which I 
ventured to suggest that he had, perhaps, forgotten that 
the figure of speech alluded to by him, in a way which, to 
my certain knowledge, was distasteful to some of his 
admirers, was drawn from a passage of Holy Writ which is 
greatly reverenced by a large number of his countrymen 
as a prophetic description of the sufferings of our Saviour.” 

The MS. of the little ‘‘ History of the New Testament ” 
is now in the possession of his eldest daughter. She has 
(together with her aunt) received many earnest entreaties, 
both from friends and strangers, that this history might be 
allowed to be published, for the benefit of other children. 
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These many petitions have his daughter’s fullest sym- 
pathy. But she knows that her father wrote this history 
ONLY for his own children, that it was his particular wish 
that it never should be published, and she therefore holds 
this wish as Sacred and irrevocable. 

iToMr. W,H, Wills:\ 

5, Hybe Park Place, London, W., Sunday^ Jan, 23^^/, 1870. 
My bear Wills, 

In the note T had from you about Nancy and Sikes, you 
seem to refer to some other note you had written me. 
Therefore I think it wejl merely to mention that I have 
received no other note. 

I do not wonder at your not being up to the under- 
taking (even if you had had no cough) under the wearing 
circumstances. It was a very curious scene. The actors 
and actresses (most of the latter looking very pretty) 
mustered in extraordinary force, and were a fine audience. 
I set myself to carrying out of themselves and their obser- 
vation, those who were bent on watching how the effects 
were got ; and I believe I succeeded. Coming back to it 
again, however, I feel it was madness ever to do it so con- 
tinuously. My ordinary pulse is seventy-two, and it runs 
up under this effort to one hundred and twelve. Besides 
which, it takes me ten or twelve minutes to get my wind 
back at all ; I being, in the meantime, like the man who 
lost the fight — in fact, his express image. Frank Beard 
was in attendance to make divers experiments to report to 
Watson ; and although, as you know, he stopped it in- 
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stantly when he found me at Preston, he was very much 
astonished by the effects of the reading on the reader. 

So I hope you may be able to come and hear it before 
it is silent for ever. It is done again on the evenings of the 
ist February, 15th February, and Sth March. I hope, 
now I have got over the mornings, that I may be able to 
work on my book. But up to this time the great prepara- 
tion required in getting the subjects up again, and the 
twice a week besides, have almost exclusively occupied 
me. 

I have something the matter with my right thumb, and 
can’t (as you see) write plainly.. I sent a word to poor 
Robert Chambers,* and I send my love to Mrs. Wills. 

Ever, my dear Wills, affectionately yours. 


[ To Mrs, Dallas^ 

Office of All the Year Round,*' 

Wednesday, Jan. itih, 1870. 

My bear Mrs. Dallas, 

It is perfectly delightful to me to get your fervent and 
sympathetic note this morning. A thousand thanks for it. 
I will take care that two places on the front row, by my 
daughter, are reserved for your occasion next time. I 
cannot see you in too good a seat, or too often. 

Believe me, ever very faithfully yours. 


* On the death of his second wife. 
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iTo Mr. S. L. Fildes.] 

Office of “ All the Year Round, 

Wednesday. Jan. i 6 ih, 1870. i 

Dear Sir, 

I beg to thank you for the highly meritorious and in- 
teresting specimens of your art that you have had the 
kindness to send me. I return them herewith, after hav- 
ing examined them with the greatest pleasure. 

I am naturally curious to see your drawing from “ David 
Copperfield/’ m order that I may compare it with my own 
idea. In the meanwhile, I can honestly assure you that I 
entertain the greatest admiration for your remarkable 
powers. 

Faithfully yours. 

[To Mr. Henry Fielding Dickem.'l 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Thursday, Feh. 1870. 
My dear Harry, 

I am extremely glad to hear that you have made a good 
start at the Union. Take any amount of pains about it ; 
open your mouth well and roundly, speak to the last per- 
son visible, and give yourself time. 

Loves from all, ever affectionately. 

[To Mr. W. C. Macreadyl\ 

Wednesday, March 2 nd, 1870- 

My dearest Macready, 

This is to wish you and yours all happiness and pros- 
perity at the well-remembered anniversary to-morrow. 
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You may be sure that loves and happy returns will not be 
forgotten at our table. 

I have been getting on very well v ith my book, and we 
are having immense audiences at St. James’s Hall. Mary 
has been celebrating the first glimpses of spring by having 
the measles. She got over the disorder very easily, but a 
w'eakness remains behind. Katie is blooming. Georgina 
is in perfect order, and all send you their very best loves. 
It gave me true pleasure to have your sympathy with me in 
the second little speech at Birmingham. I was determined 
that my Radicalism should not be called in question. The 
electric wires are not very exact in their reporting, but 
at all events the sense was there. Ryland, as usual, made 
all sorts of enquiries about you. 

With love to dear Mrs. Macready and the noble boy my 
particular friend, and a hearty embrace to you, 

I am ever, my dearest Macready, 

Your most affectionate. 

\_To Mr. Farcy Fitzgerald.'] 

Office of “ All the Year Round,” 

Wednesday^ March 1870. 

My dear Fitzgerald, 

You make me very uneasy on the subject of your new 
long story here, by sowing your name broadcast in so 
many fields at once, and undertaking such an impossible 
amount of fiction at one time. Just as you are coming on 
with us, you have another story in progress in “ The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” and another announced in ^^Once 
VoL. II. — 22 
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a Week/’ And so far as I know the art we both profess, 
it cannot be reasonably pursued in this way. I think the 
short story you are now finishing in these pages obviously 
marked by traces of great haste and small consideration ; 
and a long story similarly blemished would really do the 
publication irreparable harm. 

These considerations are so much upon my mind that I 
cannot forbear representing them to you, in the hop^ that 
they may induce you to take a little more into account the 
necessity of care and preparation, and some self-denial in 
the quantity done. I am quite sure that I write fully as 
much in your interest as in that of All the Year Round.” 

Believe me, always faithfully yours. 

[ To Mr, Percy Fitzgerald^ 

5, Hyde Park Place, Friday, March iiik, 1870. 
My dear Fitzgerald, 

Of course the engagement between us is to continue, 
and I am sure you know me too well to suppose that I 
have ever had a thought to the contrary. Your explana- 
tion is (as It naturally would be, being yours) manly and 
honest, and I am both satisfied and hopeful. 

Ever yours. 

[ Mr, William Charles KentP\^ 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Saturday, March 26thy 1870. 
My dear Kent, 

I received both copies of The Sun, with the tenderest 
pleasure and gratification. 
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Everything that I can let you have in aid of the pro- 
posed record'^ (which, of course^'^o\AdL be far more agree- 
able to me if done by you than by any other hand), shall 
be at your service. Dolby has all the figures relating to 
America, and you shall have for reference the books from 
which I read. They are afterwards going into Forster’s 
collection, f 

Ever affectionately. 


\_To Mr. Henry Fielding Dickens 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Tuesday, March 2gth, 1870. 
My dear Harry, 

Your next Tuesday’s subject is a very good one. I 
would not lose the point that narrow-minded fanatics, who 
decry the theatre and defame its artists, are absolutely the 
advocates of depraved and barbarous amusements. For 
wherever a good drama and a well-regulated theatre de- 
cline, some distorted form of theatrical entertainment will 
infallibly arise in their place. In one of the last chapters 
of “ Hard Times,” Mr. Sleary says something to the effect : 
“ People will be entertained thomehow, thquire. Make 
the betht of uth, and not the wortht.” 

Ever affectionately. 


* Of the Readings The intention was carried out Mr. Kends book. ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens as a Reader,” was published in 1872. 

+ No doubt Charles Dickens intended to add the Reading Books to the legacy of 
his MSS. to Mr. Forster. But he did not do so, therefore the Readings ” are not 
a part of the Forster Collection ” at the South Kensington Museum. 
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\To Mr. Shirley Brooks.^ 

4, Hyde Park Peace, W., F 7 iday^ Apil xst, 1870. 
My bear Shirley Brooks, 

I have written to Mr. Low, expressing my regret that I 
cannot comply with his request, backed as it is by my 
friend S. B. But I have told him what is perfectly true — 
that I leave town for the peaceful following of my own 
pursuits, at the end of next month ; that I have excused 
myself from filling all manner of claims, on the ground that 
the public engagements I could make for the season were 
very few and were all made ; and that I cannot bear hot 
rooms when I am at work. I have smoothed this as you 
would have me smooth it. 

With your longing for fresh air I can thoroughly sym- 
pathise. May you get it soon, and may you enjoy it, and 
profit by it half as much as I wish f 

Ever faithfully yours. 


iTo Mr, W, F, Frith, R,A:\ 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Saturday, April 1870. 
My bear Frith, 

I shall be happy to go on Wednesday evening, if con- 
venient. 

You please me with what you say of my new illustrator, 
of whom I have great hopes. 


Faithfully yours ever. 
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\To Mr, William Charles Kent?^ 

Monday Mornings April 2^th^ 1870. 

My dear Kent, 

I received your book* with the greatest pleasure, and 
heartily thank you for it. It is a volume of a highly pre- 
possessing appearance, and a most friendly look. I felt as 
if I should have taken to it at sight ; even (a very large 
even) though I had known nothing of its contents, or of 
its author ! 

For the last week I have been most perseveringly and 
ding-dong-doggedly at work, making headway but slowly. 
The spring always has a restless influence over me ; and I 
weary, at any season, of this London dimng-out beyond 
expression ; and I yearn for the country again. This is 
my excuse for not having written to you sooner. Besides 
which, I had a baseless conviction that I should see you 
at the office last Thursday. Not having done so, I fear 
you must be worse, or no better ? If you can let me have 
a report of yourself, pray do. 


\To Mrs, Frederick Pollock ] 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Monday, May 2nd, 1870. 
My dear Mrs. Pollock, 

Pray tell the illustrious Philip van Artevelde, that I will 
deal with the nefarious case in question if I can. I am a 


* A new collective edition of ** Kent’s Poems,” dedicated to his cousin, Colonel 

Kent, of the 77th Regiment, 
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little doubtful of the practicability of doing so, and frisk- 
ing outside the bounds of the law of libel. I have that 
high opinion of the law of England generally, which one 
is likely to derive from the impression that it puts all the 
honest men under the diabolical hoofs of all the scoundrels. 
It makes me cautious of doing right ; an admirable in- 
stance of its wisdom ! 

I was very sorry to have gone astray from you that 
Sunday; but as the earlier disciples entertained angels 
unawares, so the later often missed them haphazard. 

Your description of La Font’s acting is the complete 
truth in one short sentence. Nature’s triumph over art ; 
reversing the copy-book axiom ! But the Lord deliver us 
from Plessy’s mechanical ingenuousness I ! 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 

And ever be, 

Faithfully yours. 


{To Mrs, E, M, Ward?i 
5, Hyde Park Place, W., Wednesday^ May iiihy 1870. 

My DEAR Mrs. Ward, 

I grieve to say that I am literally laid by the heels, and 
incapable of dining with you to-morrow. A neuralgic affec- 
tion of the foot, which usually seizes me about twice a 
year, and which will yield to nothing but days of fomen- 
tation and horizontal rest, set in last night, and has caused 
me very great pain ever since, and will too clearly be no 
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better until it has had its usual time in which to wear itself 
out. I send my kindest regard to Ward, and beg to be 
pitied. 

Believe jme, faithfully yours always. 

\To Mr, William Charles Kenti\ 

5, Hyde Park Place, W., Tuesday, May 1870. 
My dear Kent, 

Many, many thanks ! It is only my neuralgic foot It 
has given me such a sharp twist this time that I have not 
been able, in its extreme sensitiveness, to put any cover- 
ing upon it except scalding fomentations. Having vi- 
ciously bubbled and blistered it in all directions, I hope it 
now begins to see the folly of its ways. 

Affectionately ever. 

P.S. — I hope the Sun shines. 


[ To Mrs, Bancrofti\ 

Gad's Hill Place, Higham by Rochester, Kent, 

Thursday, May 3IJ/, 1870. 

My bear Mrs. Bancroft,* 

I am most heartily obliged to you for your kind note, 
which I received here only last night, having come here 
from town circuitously to get a little change of air on the 
road. My sen.se of your interest cannot be better proved 
than by my trying the remedy you recommend, and that I 
will do immediately. As I shall be in town on Thursday, 


* MiiiS Marie Wilton. 
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my troubling you to order it would be quite unjustifiable. 
I will use your name in applying for it, and will report the 
result after a fair trial. Whether this remedy succeeds or 
fails as to the neuralgia, I shall always consider myself 
under an obligation to it for having indirectly procured 
me the great pleasure of receiving a communication from 
you. For I hope I may lay claim to being one of the most 
earnest and delighted of your many artistic admirers. 

Believe me, faithfully yours. 



TWO LAST LETTERS. 

[ To Mr, William Charles Kenti\ 
daVs fill |Iacc, 


5i3 
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♦ This letter has lately been presented by Mr. Charles Kent to the British Museum. 
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[ To Mr. John M. Mahham\ 

dab’s fill |Iaa, 
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Sl6 LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

All through this spring in London, Charles Dickens had 
been ailing in health, and it was remarked by many friends 
that he had a weary look, and was aged and altered. 
But he was generally in good spirits, and his family had no 
uneasiness about him, relying upon the country quiet and 
comparative rest at Gad's Hill to have their usual influ- 
ence in restoring his health and strength. On the 2nd 
June he attended a private play at the house of Mr. and 
Mrs. Freake, where his two daughters were among the 
actresses. The next day he went back to Gad's Hill. His 
daughter Kate (whose home was here at all times when 
she chose, and almost always through the summer months) 
went down on Sunday, the 5 th June, for a day’s visit, to 
see the “ great improvement of the conservatory.” Her 
father laughingly assured her she had now seen “ the last ” 
improvement at Gad’s Hill. At this time he was tolerably 
well, but she remarked to her sister and aunt how strangely 
he was tired, and what a curious grey colour he had in his 
face after a very short walk on that Sunday afternoon. 
However, he seemed quite himself again in the evening. 
The next day his daughter Kate went back, accompanied 
by her sister, who was to pay her a short visit, to London. 

Charles Dickens was very hard at work on the sixth 
number of Edwin Drood.” On the Monday and Tues- 
day he was well, but he was unequal to much exercise. 
His last walk was one of his greatest favourites — through 
Cobham Park and Wood — on the afternoon of Tuesday. 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 8th (one of the love- 
liest days of a lovely summer), he was very well ; in excel- 
lent spirits about his book, of which he said he must finish 
his number that day — the next (Thursday) being the day 
of his weekly visit to “All the Year Round,” office. 
Therefore, he would write all day in the ChMet, and take 
no walk or drive until the evening. In the middle of the 
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day he came to the house for an hour's rest, and smoked 
a cigar in the conservatory — out of which new addition to 
the house he was taking the greatest personal enjoyment 
— and seemed perfectly well, and exceedingly cheerful 
and hopeful. When he came again to the house, about an 
hour before the time fixed for the early dinner, he seemed 
very tired, silent, and absorbed. But this was so usual with 
him after a day of engrossing work, that it caused no alarm 
or surprise to his sister-in-law — the only member of his 
household who happened to be at home. He wrote some 
letters — among them, these last letters which we give — in 
the library of the house, and also arranged many trifling 
business matters, with a view to his departure for London 
the next morning. He was to be accompanied, on his re- 
turn at the end of the week, by Mr. Fildes, to introduce 
the new illustiator ” to the neighbourhood in which many 
of the scenes of this last book of Charles Dickens, as of 
his first, were laid. 

It was not until they were seated at the dinner-table 
that a striking change in the colour and expression of his 
face startled his sister-in-law, and on her asking him if he 
was ill, he said, Yes, very ill ; I have been very ill for the 
last hour." But on her expressing an intention of sending 
instantly for a doctor, he stopped her, and said ; No, he 
would go on with dinner, and go afterwards to London." 
And then he made an effort to struggle against the fit that 
was fast coming on him, and talked, but incoherently, and 
soon very indistinctly. It being now evident that he was 
ill, and very seriously ill, his sister-in-law begged him to 
come to his own room before she sent off for medical help. 
‘‘Come and lie down," she entreated. “Yes, on the ground," 
he said, very distinctly — these were the last words he spoke 
— ^and he slid from her arm, and fell upon the floor. 

The servants brought a couch into the dining-room, 
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where he was laid. A messenger was despatched for Mr. 
Steele, the Rochester doctor, and with a telegram to his 
doctor in London, and to his daughters. This was a few 
minutes after six o’clock. 

His daughters arrived, with Mr. Frank Beard, this same 
evening. His eldest son the next morning, and his son 
Henry and his sister Letitia in the evening of the 9th — too 
late, alas I 

All through the night, Charles Dickens never opened his 
eyes, or showed a sign of consciousness. In the afternoon 
of the 9th, Dr. Russell Reynolds arrived at Gad’s Hill, 
having been summoned by Mr. Frank Beard to meet him- 
self and Mr. Steele. But he could only confirm their hope- 
less verdict, and made his opinion known with much kind 
sympathy, to the family, before returning to London. 

Charles Dickens remained in the same unconscious state 
until the evening of this day, when, at ten minutes past 
six, the watchers saw a shudder pass over him, heard him 
give a deep sigh, saw one tear roll down his cheek, and he 
was gone from them And as they saw the dark shadow 
steal across his calm, beautiful face, not one among them 
— could they have been given such a power — would have 
recalled his sweet spirit back to earth 

As his family were aware that Charles Dickens had a 
wish to be buried near Gad’s Hill, arrangements were made 
for his burial in the pretty churchyard of Shorne, a neigh- 
bouring village, of which he was very fond. But this in- 
tention was abandoned in consequence of a pressing 
request from the Dean and Chapter of Rochester Cathedral 
that his remains might be placed there. A grave was pre- 
pared and everything arranged, when it was made known 
to the family, through Dean Stanley, that there was a 
general and very earnest desire that Charles Dickens should 
find his resting-place in Westminster Abbey. To such a 
fitting tribute to his memory they could make no possible 
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objection, although it was with great regret that they re- 
linquished the idea of laying hira in a place so closely 
identified with his life and his works. His name, notwith- 
standing, IS associated with Rochester, a tablet to his 
memory having been placed by his executors on the wall 
of Rochester Cathedral. 

With regard to Westminster Abbey, his family only 
stipulated that the funeral might be made as private as 
possible, and that the words of his will, “ I emphatically 
direct that I be buried in an inexpensive, unostentatious, 
and strictly private manner,'* should be religiously adhered 
to. And so they were. The solemn service in the vast 
cathedral being as private as the most thoughtful considera- 
tion could make it. 

The family of Charles Dickens were deeply grateful to 
all in authority who so carried out his wishes. And more 
especially to Dean Stanley and to the (late) Lady Augusta 
Stanley, for the tender sympathy shown by them to the 
mourners on this day, and also on Sunday, the 19th, when 
the Dean preached his beautiful funeral sermon. 

As during his life Charles Dickens's fondness for air, 
light, and gay colours amounted almost to a passion, so 
when he lay dead in the home he had so dearly loved, 
these things were not forgotten. 

The pretty room opening into the conservatory (from 
which he had never been removed since his seizure) was 
kept bright with the most beautiful of all kinds of flowers, 
and flooded with the summer sun : 

ttjofljtitg sfirr^b^ in xaam, olb, jolb fcljinit. STIje 
fas|[ion f^af cnmz iit 0111 first garmfints, uxih hull last 
until our rare l^as run its course, anh l^e foibe firmameut is rolleh 
up like a scroll. SCl^e olb, olb fasijiow — ^beaf^ ! 

“ @ 1 ^, %uk #ob, all hrija see it, for tijat oibcr fasi^iou get, of im- 
mortalitg ! 
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of, i. I ; visit of, to America, 
i. 62 ; at Rome, i. 157 ; acci- 
dent to, i. 248 ; at Malvern, 
i. 277 ; present to, at Bir- 
mingham, 1. 348 ; and see 
Letters. 


Dickens, Charles, jun., birth of, 

i. 5 ; nickname of, 1. 88 ; at 
Eton, i 245, 279, 2S2, 300; 
at Leipsic, 1. 347, 362, 373 , at 
Barings’, 1. 534 ; marriage of, 
11.243, on “All the Year 
Round,” 11. 470, 475, 492 , 

I and see i. 195, 270, 274, 282, 
296, 300, 338, 406, 443, 475, 
500, 510 ; ii. 102, 134, 164, 
170, 207, 518 ; letters to, 11. 
361, 391. 

Dickens, Miss, nickname of, i. 88 ; 
illness of, 1. 425 , accident to, 
li. 152 , and see li. 45, 58, 
65, 88, 91, 98, 102, 133, 136, 
141, 170, 209, 274, 476, 518 , 
and Letters. 

Dickens, Kate, nickname of, i. 
88 , maniage of, li. 126, 1 33 , 
illness of, 11. 309, 316 , and 
see 11. 45, 88, 91, 98, 259, 
475, 505, 516 , letters to, 1. 
205 , n. it6. 

Dickens, Walter, nickname of, i. 
88 , goes to India, ii. 22, 24 , 
attached to the 42nd High- 
landers, ii. 134, 207 ; death 
of, li. 243, 248 ; and see i. 
312, 367, 443, 519 , li. 5, 

Dickens, Frank, nickname of, i. 
147 ; letter of, to Dickens, li. 
no ; in India, ii. 243, 248 ; 
and see ii. 134, 154, 164, 207. 

Dickens, Alfred, at Wimbledon 
School, li. 143 ; settles m 
Australia, 11 379 , and see ii. 
207, 429, 

Dickens, Sydney, birth of, i. 195 ; 
nicknames of, 1. 197 ; death 
of, i. 197 , story of, i 258 , a 
naval cadet, li 147, 148, 170, 
196; on board H.M.S. < 9 r- 
/<3!W^7, li. 198 ; and see 1 425 ; 

ii. 134, 139, 143, 207, 236, 
276, 303, 345, 498- 

Dickens, Henry, entered at Trin- 
ity Hall, Cambridge, ii. 379 ; 
wins a scholarship, ii. 492, 
498 ; and see, i. 425 ; ii. 
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207, 222, 296, 297, 382, 429, 
450, 457, 470, 475, 518 ; let- 
ters to, 11. 412, 454, 504, 507. 

Dickens, Edward, nicknames of, 
i* 376, 395 ; goes to Austra- 
lia, 11. 379, 381 ; Dickens' 
love for, n 449-452 ; and 
see, 1. 413, 420, 427, 472, 493, 
500, 516 , 11, 62, 89, 92, 108, 
I12, 180, 222, 233 , letter to, 
ii. 466. 

Dickens, Dora, birth, of, i. 247 ; 
death of, i. 278. 

Dickens, Fanny, i. 214. 

Dickens, John, 1. 278 ; li. 280. 

Dickens, Mrs. John, 11. 385. 

Dickens, Mrs. Augustus, 11. 484. 

Dickenson, Captain, ii. 262, 271. 

Dickson, David, letter to, i. 103, 

Diezman, S. A., letter to, i. 37. 

Dilke, C.W., 11. 5 ; letter to, li 13. 

Dillon, C , li. 49. 

Dinner, a search for a, i. 3S1 ; 
ladies at a public, 1. 120. 

Dogs, Dickens's 1. 78, 128 ; ii. 
58, 112, 113, 119 ; li. 237, 
277, 2S3, 286, 307, 313 , a 
plague of, 1. 341 , stories of, 
i. 412, 534. 

Dolby, George, ii, 286, 295-298, 
311, 318, 326, 343, 344, 358, 
360, 361, 368-375, 380, 383, 
388, 389, 391, 395, 399-402, 
408-417, 420, 424, 441 
Dombey and Son,” 1. 17X ; suc- 
cess of, i. 181, 203 ; sale of, 

1 188. 

D'Orsay, Comte, i. 187, 284. 

Driver, Dickens's estimate of him- 
self as a, i. 2. 

Drury Lane Theatre, the saloon 
at, 1. 43 ; suggestions for the 
saloon at, 1. 61. 

Dufferin, Lord, n. 486. 

Dwarf, the Tartar, li. 298. 

Earthquake, an, in England, ii. 
241. 

Education, Dickens an advocate 
of, for the people, i. 121. 1 


“ Edwin Drood,” ii. 472, 499. 500, 
516. 

Eeles, Mr., letters to, i. 308, 313. 

Egg, Augustus, i 197, 261, 
347, 374, 388 : it. 232. 

Eliot, Sir John, Dickens on Fors- 
ter’s life of, ii. 251. 

Elliotson, Dr., i. 43; 11. 116. 

Elton, Mr., 1. 99, 107. 

Elwin, Rev W., ii. 160, 178. 

Ely, Miss, letter to, i. 177. 

Emerson, Mr., li. 356. 

Emery, Mr., i. 503. 

England, state of, m 1855, 1. 458; 
politically, i. 475. 

Epitaph, Dickens’s, on a little 
child, i. 79. 

Executions, Dickens on public, i. 
241, 245. 

Exhibition, an infant school at 
the, i. 299. 

Eytinge, Mr,, ii, 470, 

Fairy Tales, Dickens on, i. 359. 

“Faust,” Gounod’s, ii. 222, 225. 

Fechter, Charles, ii. 200, 207, 218, 
225, 234, 256, 315 ; and see 
Letters, 

Felton, Mr., ii 99 

Ferguson, Sir William, 11. 28S 

Feval, Paul, ii 214, 223. 

Fields, James T., 11.99, 358, 399, 
417, 420, 428, 469, 

Fields, Mrs , ii. 356, 358, 370, 
399, 417, 420, 424, 438, 
469 

Fildes, S. L , li. 501, 517 ; letter 
to, ii. 504. 

Finlay, F D., ii. 470 ; letters to, 
ii. 345, 450, 472. 

Fitzgerald, Percy, 11, 219, 460 ; 
and see Letters. 

Flunkeydom, scholastic, ii. 79* 

Forgues, M., 1. 486, 494. 

Forster, Miss, ii. 379. 

Forster, John, i. 8, 12, 156, 166, 
261, 278, 312, 502 ; li. 126, 
153 , and see Letters. 

Franklin, Sir John, i. 43(\ 

Freake, Mr. and Mrs,, ii. 516. 
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French, portraits of the English, 
1. 201. 

Friday, Dickens’s lucky day, 1. 
485, 504. 

Frith, W. P., 11 99, 109, 446, 484 ; 
letters to, 1. 92 , 11 508. 

Frost, the great, of 1861, 11 162 

Funerals, Dickens on state, 1, 338 ; 
n 445 

Gad’s PIill, purchase of, 1 442, 
485 , Dickens takes posses- 
sion of, 11. 3 ; his childish im- 
pressions of, li 9 , improve- 
ments in, ii. 126, 431, 470, 
516 ; sports at, 11 240 ; cricket 
club at, 11. 412 , letters con- 
cerning, 1. 450, 480, 504 ; 11 
17, 21, 29, 57, 124, 140, 265. 

Gaskell, Mrs., 1. 247 , and see 
Letters. 

Germany, esteem felt for Dickens 
in, 1. 37 

Ghost, stalking a, 11. 153. 

Gibson, M , 1. 368 ; 11 143 

Gibson, Ml. and Mis Milner, 11. 
499. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. W. E., 11. 
464. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, Dickens on 
Forster’s life of, i. 217 ; on 
the works of, 1. 445, 

Gordon, Andrew, li. 154. 

Gordon, Mr. Sheriff, ii. 192. 

“Great Expectations,” com- 
menced, li. 126, 159 ; letters 
concerning, ii. 151, 156, 165, 
167, 177. 

Grief, the perversity of, exempli- 
fied, 1. 22. 

Grimaldi, Life of, edited by 
Dickens, i, 5. 

Guild of Literature and Art, i. 
277 , theatrical performances 
in aid of the, 1. 277, 279, 288, 
292, 312, 316 ; and see 11. 48. 

Haldemand, Mr., i. 171, 195, 245, 
445 ; letters to, i. 181, 296. 

Halleck, Fitzgreene, i. 69. 


Harley, J. P., letters to, i. 6, 27 
“ Hard Times,” i 398 , satire of, 
explained, 1 409 , letters con- 
cerning, 1. 415, 434 
Harness, Rev. W , 11. 296 , letters 
to, i 43, 89, 422. 

“ Haunted Man, The,” 1. 196, 
214, 279 , subjects for illus- 
trations in, described, i. 231, 
232 ; dramatisation of, i. 235. 
Headland, Mr., 11. 159, 175, 186, 
188 

Helps, Sir Arthur, li. 500. 
Henderson, Mrs , letter to, ii. 
341. 

Hewett, Captain, 1. 66. 

“History of England, The 
Child’s,” 1. 347. 

Hogarth, Catherine, letter to, 

1.4. 

Hogarth, Mary, i. 5, ii. 

Hogarth, Miss, i. 498 , 11. 58, 134, 
170, 210, 236, 473, 505 , and 
see Letteis. 

Hogge, Mis., lettei to, ii. 54. 
Holland, Lady, i. 12. 

Holmes, Mr., li. 356. 

Home, longings for, 1. 74, 82. 
Hood, Tom, 1. 335 ; letter to, i. 

93. 

Home, Mrs., letter to, i. 535. 
Home, R. H , letter to, i. 108. 
Hospital, a dinner at a, 1. 102 ; 
Great Ormond Street. 11. 46, 

53. 

Houghton, Lord, ii. 500 , letter 
to, i. 48. 

“Household Words,” i. 172, 
scheme of, i. 250 , suggested 
titles for, 1. 253 , success of, 

i. 255 ; Christmas numbers 
of, i 279, 336 , ‘ ‘ The Gold- 
en Mary,” 1. 485 , ii. 13 ; 
“A House to Let,” li 46; 
incorporated with “All the 
Year Round,” 11. 97 ; letters 
concerning, 1 253, 254, 291, 
332, 333, 339> 340, 342, 345, 

350. 352, 390. 413. 496. 531 : 

ii. 79. 
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Hughes, Master Hastings, letter 
to, 1. 17. 

Hulkes, Mrs , ii. 262, 366, 382 ; 
letter to, ii. 271. 

Hullah, John, 1. 5 , ii. 153. 

Humphery, Sir W. and Lady, ii, 
219. 

Hunt, Leigh, li 471. 

Hutchinson, John, ii. 439. 

Illustrated London News., ojffers to 
Dickens from, 1. 174. 

Illustrations of Dickens’s works, 
his descriptions for, i. 44-46, 
11. 53, 54, 58, 59, 231-234 
439- 

Impeachment of the Five Mem- 
bers, Dickens on Forster’s, 
ii. 16. 

Ireland, a dialogue in, ii. 72 ; 
feeling for Dickens, ii. 76 ; 
Fenianism in, 11. 328-332 ; 
proposed banquet to Dickens 
in, ii. 470 ; Dickens on the 
Established Church in, ii. 
474 ; and see ii. 66, 70, 75. 

Italy, Dickens’s hist visit, 1 109 ; 
the sky of, 1, 123 ; the col- 
ouring of, 1. 124 , a sunset 
in, 1. 124 , twilight m, i. 124 ; 
frescoes in, 1. 125 , churches 
in, i. 126 ; fruit in, i. 127 , 
climate of, 1 130 , a coast- 
guard in, 1 135 ; Dickens at 
Albaro, 1. 123-136 ; at Genoa, 
i. 139-142, 156, 375 ; at Ven- 
ice and Verona, 1 138-141, 
394 ; at Naples, 1 156-164, 
376 ; an ascent of Vesuvius, 
i. 160-164 ; at Rome, 1. 155, 
157, 380-390; Dickens on 
the unity of, 11. 98, 104, 106, 
164, 246 ; and see i. 347, 405. 

Jamaica, the insun ection in, 11. 
281. 

Jeffrey, Lord, i. 252. 

Jerrold, Douglas, 1. 156, 261, 312, 
457 , li. 4, 22 ; and see Let- 
ters. 


Jews, Dickens’s friendly feeling 
for, ii. 238, 260, 326. 
Joachim, Joseph, 11. 479. 

John, Dickens’s manservant, 11. 
63, 65, 67, 85, 179, 218, 220, 
298. 

Joll, Miss, letter to, i. 241. 

Jones, Walter, letter to, 11. 271. 

Keeley, Mrs., ii. 483. 

Keeley, Robert, i. 191 ; letter to, 
i. 122. 

Kelly, Miss, i. 353, 354. 

Kelly, Mr , 11. 354, 355, 396. 
Kemble, Fanny, 11. 398, 401. 
Kent, W. Charles, i. 215 , 11. 262, 
263, 312, 471 ; and see Letters. 
Kinkel, Dr., i. 266. 

Knight, Chailes, 1. iio ; li. 243 ; 
and see Letteis. 

Knowles, Sheridan, i. 247 , letter 
to, i. 249. 

'*Lady of Lyons, The,” ii. 346. 
La Font, ii. 510. 

Lamartine, 1. 216. 

Landor, Walter Savage, i. 312, 
394 ; 11. 77 , and see Letters. 
Landseer, Edwin, letter to, 1. 120. 
Landseer, Tom, 1. 32. 

Law, Dickens’s opinion of Eng- 
lish, 11. 510. 

Layard, A H., i. 441 ; li. 127 ; 

letters to, i. 456, 458. 
Leclercq, Miss, 11. 287. 

Lectures, Dickens on public, i. 

113. 

Leech, John, i. 156, 214, 261, 276. 
Lehmann, Mis., 11. 45, 87 ; and 
see Letters. 

Lehmann, F., li. 45, 87. 

Lemaitie, M., 1 452. 

Lemon, Mark, 1. 156, 214, 261, 
441, 457 ; and see Letters. 
Letters of Charles Dickens 

TO : 

Agate, John, n. 181. 
Ainsworth, W. H., i. 50, 87, 
108. 

Anonymous, i. 323 ; 11. 322. 
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Austin, Henry, i. 2, 80-84, ‘ 
87, 304, 306, 307, 310, ; 
423 ; 11. 21, 29, 32 

Austin, Mrs., ii. 1 80, 21 1, 
444. 

Armstrong, the Misses, 11 
205. 

Babbage, Charles, i. 100, 

215. 

Bancroft, Mrs., li. 511. 

Banks, G., 1. 346 

Baylis, Mr., 11. 209. 

Benzon, Miss, ii. 301. 

Bicknell, H., i. 265. 

Blanchard, Laman, 1. 115. 

Boyle, Miss, i. 259, 260, 263, 
285, 308, 325, 403, 446, 
496 ; ii. 12, 156, 185, 198, 
217, 286, 366, 476. 

Brookfield, Mrs., 11. 291. 

Brookfield, Rev. W., ii. 233 

Brooks, Shirley, 11. 490, 508. 

Carlisle, the Earl of, 1. 294, 
327 ; li. 14, 139, 184. 

Caitwnght, Samuel, 11. 402. 

Cattermole, Mrs , 11. 443, 

446. 

Cattermole, George, i. 25, 
33-36, 39-42, 44-46, 49 y 
52-56, 57 , 59 > 94 , 166. 

Cerjat, M. de, i. 187, 243, 
404, 443 ; ii- 7 , 56, 100, 
133, 162, 206, 234, 257, 
280, 313, 448, 473. 

Chapman and Hall, 1. 64. 

Clarke, John, 11. 485. 

Collins, Wilkie, i. 343, 418, 
424, 465, 469, 472, 492, 
513, 525 ; ii. 46, 78, 1 19, 
129, 152, 172, 212, 231, 
245, 384, 459 - 

Compton, Mrs., ii. 25, 

Cooke, T. B., ii. 25. 

Costello, Dudley, i, 121, 
236. 

Croker, J. Crofton, i. 320. 

Cunningham, Peter, 1. 225, 
315, 364, 417. 

Dallas, Mrs., li. 228, 503. 

Deane, F. H., i. 79. 

VoL. II.— 23 


Delane, John, i 367. 
Devonshire, the Duke of, 1. 
513, 520, 536 

Dickens, Mrs. Charles, 1, 3, 
14, 116, 143, X47, 151, 154, 
190, 192, 238, 258, 284, 290, 
31 1, 386, 476, 509. 
Dickens, Charles, 11. 361, 392 
Dickens, Edward, li. 466. 
Dickens, Henry, 11. 412, 454, 

504, 507. 

Dickens, Kate, i 205 ,ii. 117. 
Dickens, Miss, i 203, 205, 
211, 229, 237, 531 ,* 11. 61, 

65, 73. 84, 91, III, 117, 

146, 176, 189, 192, 193, 

219, 221, 284, 294, 296, 

298, 318, 320, 321, 323, 

324, 329, 332, 347, 351, 

355 , 363, 366, 373, 375, 

390 > 395 , 397 , 405, 40b, 

410, 420, 423, 430, 436, 

440, 449, 452, 462, 477, 

481, 488, 493 
Dickson, David, 1. 103. 
Diezman, S. A., i. 37. 

Dilke, C W., ii. 13. 

Eeles, Mr., 1. 308, 313 
Ely, Miss, i. 177. 

Fechter, Charles, 11. 214, 
216, 223, 303. 346, 418, 

425, 451- 

Fildes, S. L , li. 504. 

Finlay, F. D., li. 345, 450, 
472. 

Fitzgerald, Percy, 11. 237, 
253, 274, 277, 289, 307, 

341, 342, 505. 

Forster, John, 1 193, 217, 

460; 11. 16, 49, 89, 114, 
131, 150, 167, 251. 

Frith, W. P., 1. 92 ; ii. 508. 
Gaskell, Mrs., i. 250, 313, 
314, 340, 342, 352, 415, 

421, 446. 

Haldimand, Mr., i. 18 1. 
Halleck, Fitzgreene, i. 6g 
Harley, J. P., 1. 6, 27. 
Harness, Rev. W,, 1. 43, 8g, 

422. 
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Hendeison, Mrs., ii. 341. 
Hogarth, Miss, i. 157, 204, 
212. 373. 375, 376, 380. 
394. 420, 451, 499. 502, 
503, 511 ; 11. 33, 36, 38. 
59, 68, 71, 76, 82, 86, 88, 
93, 148, 155, 160, 177, 178, 
183, 186, 190, 194, 201, 

202, 204, 222, 241, 290, 

294, 295, 297, 300, 316, 

320, 323, 324, 327, 328, 

330, 331, 333, 343, 347, 

352, 354, 355, 357, 3^6, 

368, 370, 379, 382, 386, 

395, 399, 408, 414, 416, 

421, 428, 429, 438, 452, 

453, 458, 461, 463, 478, 

479, 480, 482, 483, 484, 

485, 487. 

Hogge, Mrs., 11. 54- 
Hood, Tom, 1. 93. 

Home, Mrs., i 535. 

Home, R. H , i. 108. 
Hughes, Master, i. 17. 
Hulkes, Mrs., ii. 271. 
Jerrold, Douglas, i. loi, 104, 

137, 178, 501. 

Jewish Lady, a, 11 238, 260, 
326. 

Joll, Miss, i- 241. 

Jones, Walter, ii. 271. 
Keeley, Robert, 1. 122. 

Kent, W. Charles, i. 217, 
540 ; ii. 263, 279, 288, 348, 

456,497, 506, 509,511,513. 

Knight, Charles, i. 12 1, 176, 
252, 302, 322, 326, 408, 
41 1 , ii. 227, 248. 
Knowles, Sheridan, i. 249 
Landor, Walter Savage, 1. 

182, 266, 366, 401, 518. 
Landseer, Edwm, i. 120. 
Layard, A. H., i. 456, 458. 
Lehmann, Mrs F , ii. 228, 
273, 457, 478. 

Lemon, Mark, i. 221, 234, 
239, 282, 327, 461, 463, 
488, 515, 516. 

Longman, Thomas, i. 84 ; 
li. 125. 


Longman, William, i. 27. 
Lovejoy, G., 1- 51, 52. 
Lytton, Sir E. B,, li- 136 
Maclise, Daniel, i. 38, 123 
Macready, W. C. , i. 6, 18, 20, 
21, 28, 30, 31, 32, 56, 60, 
69, 89, 91, III, 137, 150, 
164, 167, 169, 179, 211, 
216, 223, 225, 228, 287, 
292, 317, 330, 350, 359» 
431, 467, 474, 504, 506, 
524, 538 , li II, 22, 26, 
53, 128, 166, 176, 224, 
230, 265, 267, 308, 432, 

444, 49L 497, 504- 
Major, Mrs., ii. 229. 
Makeham, John, ii 514. 
Marston, Dr. Westland, ii. 
50. 

Milnes, R. Monckton (now 
Lord Houghton), i. 48. 
Mitton, Thomas, i. ii, 22, 
64, 67, 75, 141, 158, 537 ; 
ii. 268. 

Morpeth, Viscount, 1. 107, 
170. 

Ollier, Edmund, ii 249, 493. 
Ouvry, F., 11. 240, 495. 
Owen, Professor, 11. 274. 
Pamzzi, Antonio, 11. 104, 106, 
108. 

Pardoe, Miss, i 85. 
Paikinson, J. C., ii. 464. 
Pollock, Mrs. F. (now Lady), 
ii. 509. 

Pollock, Sir F., ii. 250. 
Poole, John, i. 273. 

Power, Miss, 1. 207, 209, 539 ; 

ii. 149, 226. 

Power, Mrs., ii. 349. 

Procter, Mrs., li. 264, 278. 
Procter, Adelaide, 1. 438. 
Procter, B. W., i 414 ; li. 6, 
97, 106, 261, 302. 

Reade, Charles, li. 240. 
Regnier, Monsieur, i, 353, 

354, 449. 482 ; li. 51, 52, 

120, 123, 220. 

Roberts, David, i. 248, 286, 
288, 455 
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Russell, Lord John, i. 323, 

370; ii. 139, 275, 488. 

Ryland, Arthur, 1. 408, 447, 
454 ; ii, 40, 272, 494, 496 
Sandys, William, 1, 205. 
Saunders, John, 1. 428 j 

Sculthorpe, W. R,, li. 123. 
Smith, Arthur, ii. 99, 173 1 

Smith, H P , i 86, 206, 208. 
Stanfield, Clarkson, 1. 107, 
119, 131, 168, 176, 237, 

350. 437, 462, 463. 466 ; ii. 

215. 256, 334. 

Stanfield, George, li 337. i 

Stone, Miss Ellen, ii. 20. 
Stone, Frank, 1, 230, 231, 
232. 238, 301, 303, 344. 
357, 416, 427, 464, 465 ; 
li 18, 28, 30, 31, 41, 96, 
121, 

Stone, Marcus, i 398 , ii, 
247, 276. 

Storrar, Mrs., ii 252. 

* Sun^ The,'' the editor of, 1. 

216. 

Tagart, Edward, i, 129, 199. 
Talfourd, Miss Mary, i. 59. 
Talfourd, Serjeant, i. 12. 
Tennent, Sir James Emer- 
son, i, 384 ; ii. 255, 302. 
Thackeray, W. M., li. 48. 
Thombury, Walter, ii. 208, 

305, 333. 

Tomlin, John, i. 47. 

Toole, J. L., ii. 349. 

Trollope, Mrs., i. 94, 466 
Viardot, Madame, i. 483. 
Ward, E. M., ii. 165, 

Ward, Mrs., li. 510. 

Watkins, John, i. 335 ; li. 
174. 

Watson, Hon. Mrs., i. 198, 

, 226, 242, 262, 264, 267, 

271, 274, 280, 281, 295, 

321, 328, 337, 361, 371, 

401, 434, 471, 483, 532; 

ii. 109, 142, 169, 350, 441. 
Watson, Hon. R., i. 184. 
White, Mrs., ii. no. j 

White, ^Miss, ii. 108. I 


White, Rev. James, 1. 173, 
222, 240, 251, 253, 336, 
339» 341, 409 . ii- 13, 17, 
95, II3- 

Wills, W. H , i. 172, 173, 

174, 253, 256, 257, 283, 

291, 332, 333, 341, 345, 

349» 355» 356, 359, 369, 

390, 391, 412, 417, 450, 

453, 470, 477. 478, 481, 

487, 508, 528, 530; ii. 

140, 196, 197, 2or, 241, 

337, 339. 343, 350, 446, 

489, 502. 

Wilson, Effingham, i 230. 
Yates, Edmund, li. 24, 40, 
47, 55, 107, 145, 175, 278. 
Yates, Mrs., ii. 56 

Lewes, G. H , i. 196 

“Lighthouse, The,” the play of, 

i. 521 ; Dickens’s prologue to 
the, i 541 ; Dickens’s “Song 
of the Wreck ” in, 1 541 ; 
and see li 232. 

Linton, Mrs., ii. 242. 

Literary Fund, the, 11. 5, 13. 

“Little Dorrit,” i. 442, 485, 486; 
proposed name of, 1. 471 ; 
sale of, 1. 500 , letters con- 
cerning, i. 471, 476, 500. 

Lockhart, Mr., ii. 242. 

London, the Mayor of, fiom a 
French point of view, 1. 202 ; 
in September, i. 372 ; Dick- 
ens’s opinion of the Corpora- 
tion of, i 456 , 11. 475 , face- 
tious advice to country visit- 
ors to, 1. 293. 

Longfellow, H. W., ii. 356, 358, 
362, 378, 386, 417. 434. 

Longman, Thomas, letters to, i. 
84 , 11. 125. 

Longman, William, letter to, i. 

27. 

Love joy, G., i. 51. 

Lowell, Miss Mabel, li. 469, 481. 

Lyceum Theatre under Fechter, 

ii. 218, 223, 286 ; and see 
Fechter. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 11 168 
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Lyttleton, Hon. Spencer, i. 276, 
284. 

Lytton, the first Lord, i. 247, 277; 
ii. 126, 159, 167, 288, 312 ; 
letter to, li. 136. 

Lytton, Lord, ii. 127. 

Maclise, Daniel, i. 21, 27, 93, 
205, 433 ; li. 500 , letters to, 

i. 38, 123 

Macready, W. C., i. ill, 155, 
277, 484 ; li. 199, 202, 203 ; 
and see Letters. 

Macready, Kate, i. 486 ; ii. 224. 
Macready, Mrs , ii. 201, 335. 
Macready, John, ii. 435. 
Macready, W., ii. 492. 

Major, Mrs., letter to, ii. 229. 
Makeham, J. M., 11. 501 ; Dick- 
ens’s last letter written to, ii. 

514. 

Malleson, Mr. and Mrs., li. 366. 
Marsh, Dickens’s coachman, a 
story of, 11. 212 

Marston, Dr. Westland, ii. 49, 
51, 52 ; letter to, u. 49. 

“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 1. 62 ; dra- 
matised, 1 no, 122 ; a story 
of Mrs. Harris, 11 47. 
‘‘Master Humphrey’s Clock,” i. 
33 ; the plan of, described, i. 
34, letters concerning illus- 
trations for, i 33 “ 37 , 39-42, 
44-46, 52-56, 57 - 59 * 
“Memoires du Diable, Les,” i 
521. 

Mesmerism, a seance of, 11. 118. 
Missionaries, Dickens- on, i. 324 ; 

ii. 281. 

Mitton, Thomas, see Letters. 
Molesworth, Lady, ii. 218, 220. 
Monuments, posthumous, i. 335, 
417 

Moore, Tom, i. 189. 

Morgan, Captain, ii. 160, 168. 
Morgan, W , ii. 358, 389 
Morpeth, Viscount, letters to, i. 
107, 170. 

Motley, Mr , 11. 167. 

Mountain, a hazardous ascent of 
a, li. 33 


Narrative, 1. i, 4, 7, 20, 33, 42, 
62, 65, 99, 109, 155, X71, 195, 
213, 235, 246, 276, 316, 346, 
398, 440, 484 ; ii* 3 , 45 , 97 , 
125, 158, 198, 218, 242, 261, 
285, 310. 377 > 468, 499 . 516. 

New Testament, Dickens’s love 
for the, ii. 456, 467 ; Dickens 
writes a history of the, for his 
children, 11. 501. 

Newsvendors’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, ii 271. 

“ Nicholas Nickleby,” publica- 
tion of, 1. 8 ; rewards and 
punishments of characters in, 

i. 17 ; Dickens at work on, i. 
19 ; dedication of, 1. 31 , the 
Kenwigs m, i. 29 ; and see 

ii. 234. 

Nicknames, Dickens’s, of George 
Cattermole, i 49, 167 ; of his 
children, i. 88, 147, 197, 376, 
395; nautical, 1. 176 ; of him- 
self, 1. 229, 238, 358, of 
Frank Stone, i. 247, 357. 

Norton, C. E., ii. 378. 

Novimagians, the, i. 316. 

“Old Curiosity Shop, The,” 
Dickens engaged on, 1. 33 , 
scenes in, described by Dick- 
ens for illustration, i. 39- 
41, 43, 49 ; Dickens heart- 
broken over the story, 1. 42, 
43 , 48. 

“ Oliver Twist,” publication of, 
i. 5 ; Dickens at work on, 1. 
13 ; the reading of “ The 
Murder” from, 11. 378, 457, 
459, 462. 

Ollier, Edmund, ii. 244, 471 ; let- 
ters to, 11. 249, 493. 

Olliffe, Lady, ii. 219, 222. 

Olliffe, Sir J., ii. 483. 

Organs, street, i. 122. 

Osgood, Mr., ii. 360, 389, 391, 
394, 400, 408, 412, 423. 

“ Our Mutual Friend,” ii. 243, 
245, 261 , and as to illustra- 
tions for, see 11. 247, 277. 
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Ouvry, Frederick, li. 219, 348 ; 
letters to, ii. 240, 495 

Overs, i. 43, 56. 

Owen, Professor, ii. 274. 

Panizzi, Antonio, ii. 98 ; letters 
to, ii. 104, 106, 108. 

Pardoe, Miss, letter to, i. 85. 

Paris, Dickens at, i. 151, 152, 171, 
182-190, 195, 200, 276, 441, 

442, 451-454. 484, 476-499. 

504, 507 ; ii. 200, 218 ; house- 
hunting in, i. 183 ; descrip- 
tion of Dickens's house in, i. 
184 ; state of, in'1846, i. 186 ; 
feeling of people of, for Dick- 
ens, i. 481 ; Dickens’s read- 
ing at, li. 218-221, 224. 

Parkinson, J. C., ii. 379 ; letter 
to, 11. 464. 

Parrots, human, i. 102, 141. 

“ Patrician’s Daughter, The,” pio- 
logue to, written by Dickens, 
1. 63, 90. 

Patronage the curse of England, 
li. 249, 412. 

Paxton, Sir Joseph, i. 523. 

Phelps, J., i. 429. 

“Pickwick,” ongin and publica- 
tion of, i. 2, 3, 4 ; first men- 
tion of Jingle, i. 4 ; conclu- 
sion of celebrated, i. 7 ; the 
design of the Shepherd in, 
explained, i. 100, 104. 

Picnic, a, of the elements, i. 135 ; 
with Eton boys, i, 296, 300, 

“Picnic Papers,” Dickens’s share 
of the, ii. 107. 

Plessy, Madame, i. 482 , ii. 510 

Pollock, Sir F., ii. 114, 168, 244 ; 
letter to, ii. 250. 

Pollock, Mrs. F., letter to, ii, 

509. 

Poole, John, i. 349, 371 , ii 266 , 
letter to, i. 273. 

“ Poor Travellers, The,” i. 443, 
sale of, i. 443. 

Portraits of Dickens, by Maclise, 
1. 21, 27 ; by Frith, li 99, 
109 ; by Ary Scheffer, i. 485, 


509 ; by John Watkins, li. 
174 ; a caricature, ii. 171. 

Postman, an Albaro, i. 13 1, 136. 

Powei, Miss, i. 519 , 11. 95, 341, 
349 , and see Letters. 

Power, Nelly, 1. 519 

Power, Mrs., letter to, 11. 349, 

Presence of mind of Dickens, 11. 
189, 262, 269. 

Press, the freedom of, i. 57 ; in 
America, 1. 114 ; taxation of 
the, i. 318. 

Procter, Adelaide, i. 399 ; ii. 278 , 
letter to, i. 438 

Procter, B. W., 1. 399 ; 11. 98, 
106 ; and see Letters. 

Procter, Mis., letter to, li. 264, 
278. 

Publishing system, how to im- 
prove the, i. loi 

Purse, the power of the, 1. 102. 

Putnam, Mr., li. 362 

Queen, the, Dickens’s theatrical 
performance before, i. 277 , 
his feeling for, ii. 197 ; his 
interview with, ii. 500. 

Railways, ii. 283. 

Reade, Charles, li. 219 ; letter to, 
ii. 240. 

Reader, Charles Dickens as a, ii. 
506. 

Readings, Dickens’s public, for 
chanties, i. 348, 398, 442 , 
ii. 5, 198, 199 ; first reading 
for his own benefit, ii. 45 ; at 
Paris, 11. 218, 221, 224 , in 
America, ii. 31 1 ; farewell 
series of readings in England, 
11 378, 468, 469 , trial lead- 
ing of “The Murder” from 
“Oliver Twist,” li. 378; 
reading to the actors, ii. 471, 
484 ; farewell reading, ii. 
500, effects of “The Mur- 
der ” reading on Dickens, ii, 
502 ; books of the, ii. 507 , 
letters concerning the lead- 
ings in England, Scotland 
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and Ireland, i. 402, 407, 432, 
435, 443, 447, 455, 484, 497; 
ii. 23, 57, 59-78, 82-93, loi, 
121, T70, 172, 178-188, 189- 
197, 203, 208, 230, 234, 294- 
301, 316-333 ; letters con- 
cerning America, li. 98, 100, 
338, 342, 347, 355-442 , let- 
ters concerning the farewell 
series of, ii. 452, 454, 458, 
459-465, 477-488, 

Reform, Dickens speaks on Ad- 
ministrative, i. 441, 468, as- 
sociation for, i. 468 , Dickens 
on Parliamentary, ii. 102, 

314. 

Refreshment rooms, 1. 498. 

Regnier, M. , i 348 ; and see 
Letters. 

Reynolds, Dr. Russell, ii. 518. 

Richardson, Dickens’s opinion of, 
i. 201. 

“ Rivals, The,” a scene from, re- 
wntten, i. 403. 

Roberts, David, i. 247 , ii. 88 ; 
letters to, 1. 248, 286, 288, 
455 

Robinson Crusoe,” Dickens on, 
1. 520. 

Robson, F , i. 530. 

Roche, Dickens’s courier, i. in, 

143, 147. 162- 

Rochester Cathedral, proposed 
buriel of Dickens in, 11. 518, 

Royal Academy, female students 
at the, li. 142 , Dickens’s last 
public appearance, at the 
dinner of the, ii. 500. 

Russel, Alexander, ii. 450, 451, 
461, 471. 

Russell, Lord John, i, 316 ; ii. 99 ; 
and see Letters. 

Russell, W. H., ii. 4 

Ryland Arthur, ii. 498 ; and see 
Letters. 

Sainton, Madame, ii. 453. 

Sanatorium for art students, 1. 
119. 

Sand, Georges, 1. 493. 


Sandys, William, letter to, i. 205. 
Saunders, John, i. 399 ; letter to, 

i. 428. 

Savage, i. 315. 

Saville, Miss, ii. 217. 

Scheffer, Ary, i. 485, 509 ; ii. 175. 
Schoolmistress, a Yorkshire, 1. 9. 
Scott, Sir Walter, i. 26, 296. 
Scott, Dickens’s dresser, ii. 317, 
354, 355, 368, 372, 396, 428, 
482. 

Scribe, Eugene, i. 504, 507. 
Sculthorpe, W. R., letter to, li. 
123. 

Seaside, the, in wet weather, 1. 
105 

Sea voyage, a, i. 377. 
Shakespeare, Dickens in room of, 
i 15; Dickens’s criticisms of 
Charles Knight’s biography 
of, 1 176 ; and see i. 206. 

I Shee, Mr. Justice, ii. 288. 
Shower-bath, a perpetual, i. 239. 

I “Sketches,” publication of the, 

j i. I. 

Smith, Arthur, li 4, 45, 61, 62, 
66-70, 75-78, 83, 84, 91, 94, 
122, 128, 159, 170, 175-180 , 
letters to, 11. 99, 173. 

Smith, H. P., letters to, i. 86, 206, 
208. 

Smith, Sydney, 1. 28. 

Smollett, Dickens on the works 
of, i. 416. 

Snevellicci, Miss, in real life, i. 
16. 

Snore, a mighty, i. 183. 

Songs by Dickens, on Mark Lem- 
on, i. 239 ; of “ The Wreck ” 
in “ The Lighthouse,” 1. 541. 
Speaking, Dickens on public, ii. 
494, 496 ; advice to his son 
Henry on public, ii. 504, 
Spencer, Earl, 1. 281. 

Spiritualism, Dickens on, i. 410, 
466. 

Stage suggestions, i. 91 ; a stage 
motj i. 201. 

Stage-coach, American~story of a, 

ii. 340. 
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Stanfield, Clarkson, i. 433, 441, 
503, 510, 511, 533 ; ii. 88, 
226, 312 ; and see Letters. 
Stanfield, George, letter to, 11. 
337. 

Stanley, Dean, ii. 518, 519. 
Stanley, Lady Augusta, 11 519. 
Staplehurst, Dickens in the rail- 
way accident at, ii. 262 ; de- 
scription of the accident, li. 
268-272 ; effects of the acci- 
dent on Dickens, ii. 449. 
Stanton, Mr. Secretary, 11. 407. 
Steele, Mr., ii. 518. 

Stone, Ellen, ii. 94. 

Stone, Frank, 1. 156, 166, 261, 
279 ; ii. 98 ; and see Letters. 
Stone, Marcus, i. 349 , ii. 99, 125, 
243 ; letters to, 1. 398 ; ii. 
247, 276. 

Storrar, Mrs., ii. 244 , letter to, 
ii. 252. 

“ Strange Gentleman, The,” 
farce written by Dickens and 
produced, 1. 5 ; price of, 1. 6 , 
sent to Macready, i. 19. 
Strikes, Dickens on, 1. 487. 
Sumner, Charles, ii. 407, 410. 
Sun^ The, newspaper, li. 262 ; 

letter to editor of, i. 216. 
Switzerland, the Simplon Pass in, 
i. 148 ; pleasant recollections 
of, i. 227, 246 ; Dickens at 
Lausanne m, i. 171 ; the revo- 
lution in, 1. 179, 202 ; friends 
in, i. 182 ; Dickens’s love for, 

i. 183 ; letters concerning 
Lausanne in, i. 171, 178, 185, 

198. 

Sympathy, letters of, i. 223, 308, 
328, 330, 461 ; ii. no, 1 13, 
145, 180, 211, 337, 341. 
Tagart, Edward, letters to, 1. 129, 

199. 

Tale of Two Cities, A,” ii. 97, 
99, 186 ; letters concerning, 

ii. 1 15, 120, 123, 124, 136. 
Talfourd, Mary, letter to, i. 59. 
Talfourd, Serjeant, letter to, i. 12. 
Tauchnitz, Baron, 1. 217. 


Tavistock House, purchase of, 
i. 279 ; sale of, 11. 126 , let- 
ters concerning, i. 301, 303- 
310. 

Taxation, Dickens on, 1. 252 , of 
newspapers, 1. 318. 

Taylor, Bayard, 11. 470. 

Telegraph, the dramatic side of 
the, i. 489. 

Tennent, Sir James Emerson, i. 

348 ; ii. 244, 262 ; letteis to, 

I i. 384 ; li. 255, 302. 

Tenniel, John 1. 280. 

Tennyson, Alfred, Dickens’s ad- 
miration for, li. 1 15. 

Terry, Kate, li. 225. 

Thackeray, W. M., ii. 4, 45, 161 ; 
242, 246 ; letter to, ii. 48. 

Thames, drainage of the, n. 58; 
embankment of the, ii. 475. 

Theatre, Dickens at the, 1. 16. 
Phiz’s laughter at the, 1. 16 , 
the saloon at Drury Lane, 1. ; 
43, 61 ; scents of a, 1. 112 , 
story of a, i. 167 ; proposed 
national, i. 230 ; Dickens on 
the, ii. 315, 507. 

Theatrical Fund, the, ii. 41. 

Theatrical performances of 
Charles Dickens at Montreal, 
i. 83 ; at Miss Kelly’s Theatre, 

i. 156; “Fortunio” at Tav- 
istock House, i. 441, 446 ; 

The Lighthouse,” i. 441, 
462-465; “The Frozen 
Deep,” 1. 485 ; for the Jer- 
rold Memorial Fund, ii. 22, 
27 ; before the Queen, i. 277 ; 
and see i. 196, 214, 277, 279, 
316, 441, 485 ; ii. 4 ; letters 
concerning the, i. 164, 167, 
170, 209,222,227,259-264, 
267, 269, 271, 283, 311, 466, 
508, 531, 533, 536, 539. 540 : 

ii, 7, 12, 232. 

Thombury, Walter, ii. 199, 340 ; 
letters to, ii. 208, 305, 333. 

Tomlin, John, letter to, i. 47, 

Toole, J. L., ii. 63, 312 , letter 
to, ii. 349* 
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Topham, F. W., i. 280, 313. 

Townsliend, Chauncey Hare, 11. 
8, loi, 112, 135, 159, 164, 
429, 474. 

Trollope, Mrs., letters to, i. 94, 
466. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Dickens 
on, i. 337. 

“ Uncommercial Traveller, The,” 
ii. 126. 


Viardot, Madame, ii. 225 ; letter 
to, 1, 483. 

“Village Coquettes, The,” ope- 
retta written by Dickens, 1. 
6 ; and see i. 109. 

Volunteers, Dickens on the, ii. 

135. 

Waistcoat, a wonderful, 1. 119 ; 
the loan by Dickens of Mac- 
ready’s, i. 169. 

Wales, the Prince of, popularity 
of, li. 237 , Dickens attends 
levee of, 11. 500 

Wales, the Princess of, her ar- 
rival in England, li. 228 ; the 
illuminations in honour of, ii, 
231 ; populanty of, ii. 237. 

War, Dickens on the Russian, i. 
444. 

Ward, E. M., i. 399 ; letters to, 
ii. 165. 

Ward, Mrs., letters to, li. 510. 

Watkins, John, i. 487 ; letters 

to, i- 335 ; ii. I74. 


Watson, Hon. R., i. 171, 327 ; 
letter to, 1. 184. 

Watson, Hon. Mrs., i. 171 ; ii. 

10, 81 ; and see Letters. 
Watson, Sir Thomas, ii. 469, 470. 
Watson, Wentworth, ii. 93. 
Webster, Benjamin, i. 100, 106, 

509 ; ii. 418. 

Webster, a story of the murderer, 
11 386. 

Welcome home, a, i. 137. 
Westminster Abbey, burial of 
Dickens in, 11 518, 519. 
White, Claia, 11. 166, 212, 243. 
White, Rev. James, 1. 173, 484 ; 

11. 243 ; and see Letters. 
White, Mrs., letter to, ii no. 
White, Miss, ii. 95, 98, 113 ; let- 
ter to, ii. 108. 

White, Richard Grant, 11. 99. 
Wigan, Alfred, i. 503. 

Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Barney, 
ii. 390, 416. 

Wills, W. H., i. 171, 280, 439 ; ii. 
97, 438, 444, 470, 498 ; and 
see Letters. 

Wills, Mrs., ii. 87, 113, 142. 
Wilson, Effingham, letter to, i. 
230. 

Working men, clubs for, ii. 244, 
249 ; Dickens on the man- 
agement of such clubs, ii. 
412 ; feeling of, for Dickens, 
ii. 487. 

Yates, Edmund, i. 486, 500 ; ii. 6, 
15 1 ; and see Letters. 

Yates, Mrs., ii, 151 ; letter to, ii. 

56. 


THE END. 
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